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NSTITUTION of GREAT 
Prod & street, December, 1849.—J UVENILE 
URES—The Rev. = oo KER, M.A.. will deliver, during 
mas Vacati rse of Six familiar LECTURES, on 
te Christmas YES of MATTER and the LAWS of MOTION, 

j i on od ‘Of Dee ing = T ee 
on y, 27th, Satur ay, 29th, of Decembe: uesday, 

Teele Saturday, 5th, Tuesday, 8 8th, of January, 1850, 
to the Roy al Institution are admitted to this 
os ment of one guinea each ; children under 16 years 
ES A Syllabus may be obtained ‘at the Royal Institution. 
baer to the Lectures are admitted on payment of two 


as 
pus forthe Season. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., See. R. 1. 
eT 


HE WERNERIAN CLUB. 


Patrons, 
The EaRL OF ELLesMERE and the Mare 1s or NornTHAMPTON, 


oOYAL 
ten AIN 


The Publications for the Session 1849—1850 will consist of 
Vou. III. Part I. Pliny’s Natural History. 
Vou. J. Pant I. Swammerdam’s History of Insects. 
pant I, Werner's Mineral Characters. 
past I. Ray's Miscellany. 


fubscription One Guinea per annum.—Applications to be made, 
wyletier, to Mr. Henay Watkins, 19, Dorset-street, Baker-street. 


tgt Vols, I. and II. of Pliny may be had, price One Guinea. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, established for the 
H ue of Printing rare or unpublished Voyages and 





nett "3 second publication iy 1849, viz., Aw HISTORIE 
HMRAVAILE INTO VIRGINIA BRITANN 
(ymographie and Comodities of the fee By We 

and Customes of the Pevple. 
fnt Secretary of the C ‘colony. Now a. i 
Mr in the British Museum, by R. H. MAJOR, Esq. of the British 


together with the 





is now ready, an 
7. Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, to whom all directions 
Be aes are to be addressed. 

"the Third book for the Subscribers a 190 now in course of 
pejaration, will be HAKLUYT’S DIVERS VOYAGES touch- 
pty oy of AMERICA, and the yo adjacent to the 
from the rare edition of 1582. Edited by J. WINTER 

SNES, sy of the British ed 


The other works An rexsay ratio: 
The EAST IND YAGE ors Sir HENRY MIDDLETON, 
tbe rare edition of 1606. Edited by nap bay i Esq. 
TRESWELL : Relation of such things rved to 
in the Journey of CHARLES, PARL. "OF. NORTH. 
PTON, Ambon wr to the King of Spain, 16v5, with Additions, 


be edited by RYE, Es it 
*RERUM MUSCOVITICAR M Se ARII, the earliest 
Account 0! — J yy, — MOND VON HERBERSTEIN, 
a. To be ti by R. MAJOR, Esq 
TOD of E ety DOCU MEN Nis to form a Supple- 
nent to the Voyages towards the North-west, by T. RUNDA LL, 


‘Anaual Subscription, One Guinea. 

Names and Subscriptions are received Wy the Society's Bankers, 
Mewrs, Bouverie & Co. 11, Haymarket; by the Secretary, RK. H. 
= Albion-place, Canonbury-square ; and by the Society’s 

. Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane. 
cy The Subscription i is payable i in advance, on the Ist January. 


UTNEY COL LEGE, near London. 


Presider 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. F.R.S. &e. 
After the Ist January 1550, the charges w ill be as follow :— 
PorGeneral Education, including Religious Lustruction, Classics, 





Mathematics, the a French, and German Languages, His- 
Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 


wry, Geography, &c., 


per Annum. 
i addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


f Chemistry and Physics.. Dy) Lyon Playfair, F.G.8. 





8. 
rineralogy and Geology Fre ‘ofessor Ansted, F.K.S. 
sci Metallurgy ............+. J, A. Bhullips, Bsa. 
| Gece ogecesgecececees C: Hod; gkinson, Esq. 
Civil ~ —yeped -_ 
Architec . 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
Machinery .......... . W. Binns, Esq. 
f Military § Seisaes sama Captain Grithths, R.F.P. 
dathe oyal Artillery. 
Hindus egnneceseeeconce a ae. Bow. 
industani '. Falconer, Esq. 
Dart word exercise | ‘and 
Messrs. Angelo, 
f Divina’ Special Course’ The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
In the Principal. 
University { Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
ent : MLA. Vice-Principal. 
Classics, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 
Assistant Tutor. 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 


{9 arranged that in no case can the cost of education, board, 
& exceed 100 guineas per annum. 


Tor further information apply Gumatiy or by letter) to the 


ier. the Principal, College, Putney 





| of Prizes, a Pair of Line Engravings after T. 


IA, expressing the | 
STRACHEY, the | 


will be delivered to Subscribers by | 








HE Rev. GEORGE WOODS, M.A. Rector of | 
Sully, Glamorgaushire, and late Chaplain to the British 

d number of PUPILS, to be 

for the Universities, the Public Schools, or Professional | 


at Vienna, receives a limite: 


The house 
‘Ware 
we 


and premises (the latter bounded on the south by the 

ious and commodious ; and every attention is paid to 
and comfort of the pupils. 

ie according to age, og to a per cqaep. e 

further particulars, apply (pre- ) to the Rev. Georcr 

Voons, Sully, near Cardiff. _ 





Hf 







their mother a short 
LADIES to EDUC 


stance from Town, RECEIVE 


mental and moral discipline, so essential in the 
& sterling character. 
French, and Music, 30 guineas per annum. 
erate terms. References exchanged.—Address, 4 
North Brixton, Surrey. 


EDUCATION.—Two Ladies, residing 


TE. The Pupils intrusted to 
enjoy all the comforts of the domestic circle, com- 


Terms, including a liberal Eng- 
eet 


Second Monthly Part, price ls. 3d., on January Ist, 
rTOTE an UER E S: 
A MEDIUM of INTER-COMMUNICATION for LITE- 
RARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS. 
Every Saturday, price ad., or stamped 4d, A Specimen Number 
sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 

Nos. 2 to 7 contain NOTES, &e. by Messrs. Bruce, Collier, 
Burtt, . Corney, P. Cunningham, Foss, Hawkins, Hunter, 
parte, B Rimbault, Singer, Thoms, Way, Rev. Drs. Maitland, 
Todd, Sir F. Madden, &c. 

Order of all Booksellers and Nuwsmen. 


TALIAN and FRENCH.—Mr. Curt, Professor 
of Languages, will continue, during the entire Christmas 
Vacation, his regular Lessons and Private Course of Instruction 
in the ITALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES, at 15, Lisle- 
street, Leicester-square.— References and terms, as usual for the 
last twelve years, may be} known on application to Mr. € Cu RT. 


TTENTION.—Mr. Avaustus Bray, 3, Staf- 
ford-place, Pimlico, London, continues to teach German 
and his German Grammar for Self-Tuition (published under Roy: al 
Patronage) is sent post-free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a post-office order for 5s.—A German Letter or Exercises 
are translated or corrected, and returned for 13 postage stamps. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the cur- 








rent year is NUW OPEN. Each Subscriber of Une Guinea will 
receive, in addition to one share in the next Annual Distribution 
Webster, R. rh 7 
Smile, and ‘The Frown, WHICH MAY BE HAD AT THE 
TIME OF PAYING THE SUBSCRIPTION, and a Series of 
a after D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating Prakepeers's Seven 
Ages. GEORGE GODWIN oF Honorary 

_ 444, West Strand, 


LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
ART-UNION OF GLASGOW. 
Patron, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

v4. A Subscription of One Guinea constitutes a Membership for one 

Subscribers for the Year are entitled to 

An impression of a LINE E ENGRAY ING, executed by 

Paion, from Newenham's nour of* Turn again, W hittington.” 

2. An impression of a LITHOGRAPH from Phillips’s picture 
of* Highlaud Courtship.’ 

3% One chance of obtaining some WORK OF ART at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Every information given, and Subscriptions received, by the 
following :— 





Honorary Secretaries for London. 
Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., Pall-mall. 
Messrs. Reeves & Son, 113, Che eapside. 
Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, 22, Ludgate-hill. 
Messrs. Winsor & Newton, 38, Kathbone-place. 
Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald & M* ‘Gregor, 3, Bow: churchyard. 
Mr. B. Berlyn, Whittington Club, 189, Strand. 
Mr. J. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
Mr. ——_ Grant, Scottish Provident Institution, 12, Moorgate- 


aan Dee. 1849. R. A. KIDSTON, Acting Secretary. 
| OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of the Council—RIGHT HON. EARL BATHURST. 
Vice-President—RIGHT HON. BABL DUCIE, 
Principal—John Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. &. 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. L. C. Edwards, M.A, 
Second Master—J. D, Pemberton, C.E. 
RESIDENT PROFESSORS. 
Agricwlture—John Wilson, F.R.S.E. &c. 
Chemistry—J. A. C. Voeleker, Ph. D. 

Natural History, Botany, Geology—James Buckman, F.G.8. &c. 

Mathematics and’ Natural Philosophy—Rev. 1. C. Edwards, M.A. 
a ak Practice—John Robinson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Surveying and Practical Engineering—J. D. A C.E. 

The object of this Institution is to provide such a course of In- 
struction as will be most useful to the Agriculturist. The benefits 
to be derived from a judicious appli Informa- 
tion are becoming more and more extensively 4-1, wae 
the means of obtaining that iuformation,—if, indeed, it can 
— at all, without for the time sacrificing a due attention to 


0! 7-88 so and costly 
as to be within the reach of very f 
The College course of Instruction is conducted in such a manner 
that, while the Student is well based in the principles of each 
Science, its relations with Agriculture are specially touched upon 
and explained, and their practical application shown, as far as 
pos, in the operations of the College Farm. The theoretical 
ractical instructions go hand in hand, and the whole is com- 
bined with the atvenseans « of Collegiate discipline. 
By order of the Council, 
PHILIP BOWES, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand. 


PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
REMOVAL OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 
yp bedi. PITMAN & 
to announce that the PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITU- 
TION is ‘EMO ever. D from 128, Strand, to 
HOLBORN (near Chancery-lane), 
Where Classes for Instruction in Phonetic Short-hand are con- 
stantly in the course of formation. 
TERMS FOR THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 
Tndiading ¥ Nine Lessens on Phonography and Verbatim Re porting, 
ich a perfect knowledge of the Art is imparted. 
Priv ate Tuition, One Individual 
Private Parties of Three 
Private Parties of Six........ ° 
Private Classes for Ladies, 12 a.m. and7 7PM. “ 
Private Classes for Gentlemen, 84 P.M...... m4 
Public Classes for Gentlemen, 8} P.M. i - 














oo eececcecence sees ccecce pl 
..each shea 01 





ann use 
SA AH 


eoc fc 


A Private Class commences on wie first Monday of every month, 
at 8} p.m.,and a Public Class commences on the first Tuesday of 
every month, at 8} p.m, 

Tickets for the Classes may be ob tained at the Institute, and at 

the Phonetic Dept, 20, Paternoster-row 

Public Meetings, Sermons, Lectures, Discussions, &. accurately 

ported, 


re DI, HISTOIRE DES FRANCAIS, 
t Paris Edition, 31 vols. 8vo. calf extra, 101.—L’ART DE 

VERIFIER DES DATES . best edition, 3 vols, folio, russia extra, 
gilt otans, 6l. 6.—GENERAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 
y Bayle, Birch, Sale, &c., best edition, 10 vols. folio, calf neat 
6l. 168. 6d. —A New Catalogue of Heraldic, Scientific, and General 
Literature, gratis, 

Bervarp Qvuanitcn, Second-hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, 
Castle-street, .cicester-square, London. 





JECRETARY.—WAN TED, : a Gentleman who 
has filled the office and is fully acquainted with the duties 
of a SECRETARY, and who is thoroughly master of speakin 
and corresponding in German.—Apply by letter, post paid, a 
dressed_to E., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Upper Wellington- 
street, Covent garden. 


YORKSHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS" INSTITUTES. 
LECTURER IS WANTED, whose prin- 


cipal duty will be to visit the Mechanics’ Institutions of 
Yorkshire, under the direction of the Committee of the Union, for 
the purpose of LECTURING, and also of conferring with thei cir 
Managers, when they may wish it, on the state and interest of t 
respective Institutions. 1t is requisite that the gentleman eneased 
create be able to deliver unwritten Lectures or resses 
rary or scientific subjects—(in both would be preferable), ‘and 
thet he should have practical experience of such Institutions. He 
will also have to correspond and to keep the accounts of the Union. 
His principal residence will be in Leeds. His whole time must be 
at the disposal of the Committee. Salary 150i. a-year, exclusive of 
travelling expenses. 

Applications, with testimonials of character and qualifications, 
may be addressed, not later than Saturday, ‘Wth of January, 
¥ Epwarp Baiygs, Esq., Leeds, President ‘of the Yorkshire 

nion. 


T° NATURALISTS and OTHERS.,— 
A GENTLEMAN of highly respectable connexions, who has 
been compelled togive up his usual employment on account of ill 
nea, new on its re-establishment wishes to ENGAGE himself 
JENSIS, or SECRETARY or ASSISTANT to a 
NATURALIST ea, Qenithologist would be preferred); or as 
CURATOR or ASSISTANT in a MUSEUM, or in some similar 
occupation where his ‘abilities may be ad, and his enthusiastic 
love of Natural History gratifie He possesses a knowledge of 
dyawing, and writes arapid hand. Testimonials and ‘ly we 
of the highest character will be furnished.—Address X. A., Mr. 

Srex.anp’s, Ollerton, Notts. 
COPIES of 


O M E.—WANTED, a few 

MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK of CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. Any one having a copy, and not wanting it for immedi- 
ate use, can have 2, new edition for it when published, or a 
Guide Book of the same amount.—Wanted, also, 
SOUTH GERMANY (1844). —Joun Les’s’ Sentinaatal Guide 


Depot, 440, West Strand. 
'IX.00) «~ PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,~An 
AKCHITECT, in good practice at the West-end of the 
Town, has a VA CANCY in his Office for an ARTICLED PUPIL, 
who will have very superior envantoges in the study and practice 
of every branch of the Profession of Architecture. A Premium 
[ee i will be proportionate to the abilities of the party. 
Address . Messrs. Heaine & Reaineoton, 137, Regent-street. _ 
A®@! GENTLEWOMAN, who has hed much expe 
mee both in Tuition and D 
destrona’ of a SITU PS re. as GOVERNESS or COM. 
PANION TO A LADY OR ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. She 




















we have no Ao nm to = the charge of Young Ladies 
fini ‘ir Education on the Continent, or to travel with an 
Invalid, found an acquisition to children deprived 
of ma’ care, having filled a similar situation for some years 
in a Cle "s family of high respectability. Asa Companion 
she is ive and cheerful; an agreeable reader and expeditious 


pa Address, pre-paid, to E.T., 3, Alfred Cottages, North End, 
am. 


s': GEORGE’S Ces Se CLUB, 
READING and NEWS Ri 8, 5, Cavendish-square, in 
connexion with the ROYAL POLETEGHIN IO INST ITUTION. 
Annual Subscription, Three Guineas, which includes access to 
the Public Lectures and “ry Subscription to ntry 








Members, Une Guinea only. No entrance-fee or liabili The 
Rules and lations, with a List of the Members, may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. K. I. Lonaporrom, Secretary. 

JHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIIL—Apvearrisements intended nog insertion 
uested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday, 

the 4 27th, and Bits by Saturday, the 29th inst. 
London: Longman “Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXL—Apvertisements for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22nd,and Bixus for 
insertion by the 24th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CIIL and No. LXXXVIIL. 
for JANUARY 1850.—Bixts and ApvertisEmMeENTs intended for the 
forthcoming Number should be forwarded on or before Saturday, 
the 2sth instant. 
___ George Luxford, 2. Whitefriars- street, Fleet-street. 


igs WILLIAM TEGG & CO., having 


REMOY EP to more commodious and extensive ” Premises, 
No, 85, QUEEN-STREET (seven doors from Cheapside), respect- 
fuliy invite whey eh of Schools, &., and 
Young Persons themselves, to an Inspection of their large and 
varied Stock of JUVENILE BOOKs, for which this House has 
been long celebrated, as well{as of their standard and useful Pub- 
lications, 
A Catalogue forwarded, free, to all parts of the kingdom, on 
receipt of a letter addressed to Messrs, Wituiam Teco & Co., 85, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


YIANOFORTES for HIRE, at C ‘HAPPELL'S 
50, New Bond-street.—Every variety of Grand, Semi- Grand, 
Cottage, S« anere, Piccolo, and Oblique Pianofortes, by Erard. 
Broadwood, Collard, Wornum, &c. ; and Double Action He Arps, 
by Erard, f ‘4 ‘SALB or HIRE, at Chappell’s Musical Library, 50, 

















New Bond-street. 
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J ADIES’ ‘COLLEGE, 47, , BEDFORD-SQUARE. — | 
4 A detailed Prospectus, stating the peng tenho at this 
College, the names of the LADY VISITORS au 
with the terms, fees, &c. may be vbtained o Lady 
at the College.—The next term will commence on the 1th of 
January. 


DUCATION in a PRIVATE FAMILY.— 
One or two YOUNG LADIES may be RECEIVED in the 
family of a healthy aud open part of London, 
and who is educating hters on a superior plan, with the 
assistance of highly ) eualised ( overnesses Professors,— Address 

or apply to Mrs. Dean. 10. Red Lion-square, London, 


'PHE PRESS or LITERATURE.—A Gentle- 
man. for many years Editor of a first-class London weekly 
Newsp" per. is desirous of 2 similar ENGAGEMENT, or of some 
it RARY OCCUPATION of the better class) He would also 
like to negotiate with proprietors of Couutry Newspapers for the | 
supply of Leaders, London Letters, &c., possessing peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the supply of such matter. he first references as to 
ability and character given.—Address, H. S. Mr. Rtexsmaw’s, Pub- 
lisher, Strand. 


TO PRINTSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— | 
WANTED, in an important Provincial Town, a respectable 
YOUNG MAN as Assistant in the above Busiuess. He must } 
well Secemenes to mounting and framing and possess a general 
ienwines of the Business oteely to Messra. Ltoyp, Brotnens, 




















& Co, 22,1 So. 22, Ludgate- Ludgate-hill, Lon ndon a shale 
DASNE -KER'S ARIADNE. —Mr. Tennant 
te Mawe), No, 149, Strand, i. has just received 


sored small COPLES of this favourite STATUE, together witha 
number of beautiful Ornaments for the drawing-room, library, 
and dining: room, consisting of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candle- 
Powe Obelisks, Inlaid Tables, Paper-weights, Watchstands, a 
in Italian alabaster, bronze. marble, Derbyshire- spar, &c.—] 
Tennant has also added considerably to his collection of inanala, 
Fossils, and recent Shel'a. 


ODEL DRAWING.— Exeter Hatt, Strand. | 

—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
ING TAUGHT from MODELS—the most successful method of 
learning to sketch from Nature.—Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
ing Classes.—'Terms, 23. for 20 Lessons.—Private Lessons given.— | 
Schools attended — For further particulars apply to Mr. Ganpzx, | 
No. 19, Exeter Hall. | 


(?HoGRaPHY.— 








PORTRAITS, VIEWS, 
ILLUMINATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS. PLANS, PATTERN - BOOKS, SHOW- CARDS, 


LABELS, CIRC ULARS, and every description of Lithography, 
commercial or otherwise, executed in the first style of art, with 
punctuality and on moderate terms. —Estimates given on the 
shortest notice.—All orders, whether in 9” m or country, will | 
meet with prompt attenssens by addressing ® Asaprxr & Tuckerr, 
18, Broad-court, Long Acre. 


TYONTIN WwW ANTED to nha agier ng 
GOVERNMENT TONTINE. Answer, stating price, 

to be addressed, post paid, to E. Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Up: = | 

Wellington-street, Strand, London. | 


lO NEWSPAPER and SREIODIC AL 
PROPRIETORS, AUTHORS, &. — WANT 

PRINTING, or PRINTING and PUBLISHING, VtaWEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER or other PERIODIC AL, by a Printer and Pub- | 
lisher (of considerable standing), whose offices, situate in the heart | 
of the publishing business, are replete with new type, selected with 
great care from the first Youndries, and suitable for the best de- 
scription of Newspaper, Periodical or ap ig ae Rstimates sent 
free to Authors, &c.— Address (post paid), L. K., careof Mr. Rt. B. | 
Ridgway, Infant School Depot, 19, Chichester-place, Gray’s Inn- 

| 


NGRAVINGS.—A CHOICE COLLEC- | 

4 TION, Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, | 

comprising the ae Works of the most distinguished Masters; | 

among whom may be mentioned Woollett, Strange, Sharp, euslow, | 
ee, Porporat Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Drevet, Muller, & 

The Prints are in fine condition, and have formed patios of 
the most veelebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention Sir | 
Mark Sykes, Lord Ayleaford, and the Duke of Buckingham. 

A NEW CATALOGU J =a _ ready, and will be forwarded on 
the receipt of two postage | 

GEORGE LOVE, i Sunhill- -row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years, 


D)ISSOLVING. VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope. and 
—— Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 

pe; Air camps Electrical’ avd Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c._ Lilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s. ; per post, 1s, 3d.—C. W. Coiiixs, 
Royal ‘olytechnic Institution, London. 











PHANTASMAGORIA 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of CARPEN TER & WESTLEY’S improved 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, with the CHROMA- 
TROPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible yermey 
of Sliders, including Natural History, | Comic, Lever, Moveable, 
and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
Portraits, &e. &e. No.1 Lantern, with Argand Lamp in a Box, 
@. 12s,6d. No.2 Ditto, of larger size, 4. lis. 6d. A-pair of Dis- 
solving- View Lanterns, No.2, with Apparatus, 112.118 The abore 
are ae with . Lucernai Microscope and 7 Sliders, at 31s. 6d. 
extra, The lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superior. (The 
price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.)—A very superior set of 
e- just published in 30 Single Sliders, with 
Lists of the Sliders and Hei y " 
turers, Messrs. CA RPEN 
street, Waterloo-place, og 


A CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—The 
MEDICAL FACULTY, and those requiring an effective 
Instrument for Microscopie investigations, can be supplied with 
an Achromatic Microscope oF THE LARGEST CLASS, on an im- 
proved construction, unsurpassed for steadiness and freedom from 
tremor, mounted on a strong tripod with two uprights supporting 
an axis, enabling the observer to instine the i: ument to any 
angle from vertical to horizontal, ra ole adjustment by two milled 
heads, and fine motion by screw ies lever—two achromatic object- 
glasses 3 and }-iuch in brass boxes—two Huyghenian eye-pieces, 
varying the magnifying power from 40 to 600 linear—animalcule 
xX, condenser, diaphragms, forceps, pliers, &c. &c., packed in a 
mahogany Cabinet Case, with four drawers for apparatus and 
bas Soo rice Ten Guineas, 
‘he above Instrument with rack motion stage, 121. 128; extra 
inch object- “glass with ena in brasa boxes, 45s. ; eighth 
object-glass, 70s. ; extra size gy ig zing priems, complete, 658. 

anufactured and sold hy A. A AM & CO., Opticians 
and =— Instrument \icatidasin 2 20, Lord-street, 





on ser pcatics to the Manufac- 
BY , Opticians, 24, Regent- 





Live: 





| any periodical of the day. 
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5 
MR. COLBURN 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENCLAND, | ... 
By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN, eal 
Editor of the ‘ Letters of Royal and Iilustrious Ladies.’ 
‘A valuable addition to the historical library; and forms a meet companion for the work of Miss 
which, indeed, it is an indispensable addition. The author has executed her task with great skill and fidelity, & 
page displays careful research and accuracy. There isa graceful combination of sound, historical erudition, Withan ai 
of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing.”—Britannia. nal 
THE LIFE OF TASSO. THE WILMINCTONs, |— 
A dora NOVEL. was 
By the Rev. R. Mitmay. 7 the Author of 
. ! IND - ’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) EMILIA WE 3 DHAM “MORDAUNT HALL,’ fe, 
LEONARD NORMAN- | FE 
DALE Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND, 
Or Sunny Sipe. Wrirtren sy Hersexp, 3 —_ The ; 
Or, THE THREE BROTHERS. “The most gratifying work of its class since the Great Author, 
: . delineator of Seottish manners ceased to write,” “] he 
By the Hon, C. Stuart Savitz. 3 vols. Tait's Magazin, {y Wiehe: 
command. 
Heyry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. “This, 
nabure, W 
—— Ff pleasing. 
NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. ad Mr. 
discursive 
Now ready, in One handsome Volume, price Five Shillings, THE at least, 
yolume.” 
- 
« As th 
aces in tne Fire, |=: 
aps 0 
9 so lively 
pleads so: 
. » another L 
A STORY FOR THE SEASON. and Mr. E 
he subje 
WITIL WOOD ENGRAVINGS AND COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. H. NICHOLSON, pet new 
never em| 
Uniform with Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Carol.’ picture 01 
London: WiLLoueuHBy & Co. Warwick-lane, and West Smithfield. “Writ 
ject. Foo 
TO READERS OF ALL CLASSES. - 
“This ¢ 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME. 


t HS 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOUR 


BUILD E R, 


NAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, BUILDER, ENGINEER, 
ANTIQU ARY, AND ARTIST, 


Is published every Friday Morning, price Fourpence, and contains matter of the greatest interest to numerous classes 
of readers. 


To those who are engaged in Designing and Building, it is absolutely necessary (those who do not see it must be with- 
out a certain amount of important information, not elsewhere to be obtained) ; but it addresses many others, and will be 
found of great value to all who take an interest in the Arts, are connected with House Property, interest themselves in 

Sanitary Arrangements, or are earnest in their desire to aid Social and Artistic Progress. 

Each Number consists of 16 folio pages, and is printed ina style, both as to paper and typography, equal to that of 

The Work may also be had in Monthly Parts, in an ornamental wrapper, 


Orrics, No. 2; YorK-sTREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


LETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1850 


Are now ready at every Bookseller's and Stationer’s in the United Kingdom. They embrace every size, from a small book WIT 7 
for the waistcoat-pocket to a thick foolscap volume, — giving from one page to a sixth part of a page to every day afithe 

year. The prices vary from 6d. to 14s. each ; and, notwithstanding: the numerous rivals and unprincipled piracies, the 
Publishers believe (and their annually increasing sale warrants the belief) that they have every variety that can be 
desired,—their selection comprising at least SU'ty different kinds, each of which may be had with or without cash lines, 

in many different bindings. 








*,* Several Editions being almost.out of print, early application is necessary to insure-a choice from all, 


Letts, Son & £reeErR, 8, Royal Exchange, London; 


Where may be seen THE ORDNANCE MAP OF ENGLAND (for which they are Agents by appointment), rednced 
to 2s. per sheet, containing about 1,100 square miles; COPYING MACHINES, MAPS, GLOBES, LEDGERS, 
BOOKS, DAY-BOOKS, BILL-BOOKS, &c. ready ruled and printed, or made to pattern. 


PENDENNIS. 


The Publishers are happy to state, that the Author having recovered from his long and severe illness,,No. 12, com 
pleting the First Volume, will be published on the 3Ist instant. At the same time Volume the First will be publ 
price 13s. in cloth boards. 


11, Bouverie-street, December 20 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
Just published, complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


ROOKWOOD. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
a Unquestionably a work of remarkable interest, and of very considerable ability.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


« The author of ‘ Rookwood’ has shown talents which will, no doubt, produce a strong and fervid strain of romance. 
We expect much from this writer.”"—Quarterly Review. 


Also, just published, complete in One Volume, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Price 1s. boards, or 1s. Gd. cloth. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
{FFINGHAM WILSON solicits the inspection 
of his earefully-selected Stock of elegant Works. ‘ty Sv 8 
sist ofall THE ANNUALS for 1850; a Collection of the STAN- 
AKD AUTHORS; BIBLES, CHURCIHL SERVICES, and 
COMMON PRAYERS; also a variety of LLLUMINATED and 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS of ART 


Publisher, Leokseller, Printer, Engraver and Stationer, 11, 
Royal Exchange. 


ITERARY PRESENTS.—T. Boswortu 

4 respectfully invites attention to his extensive and choice 
assortment of BUOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, com- 
prising all the reeently published Illustrated Books, and the 
Works of the principal Poets, Historians, and other Standard 
Writers, in appropriate elegant bindings. Holy Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and Chureh Services, i wery variety of antique and 
modern binding. Alsoa large collection of Children’s on. 
T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, five doors above Conduit-street. 


] EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avctionggrs, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods. and other articles. respectfully solieited for Sales at Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first weex in June and December of each year. 














————— 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
This day is published, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 


A BIOGRAPITIY. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


The present volume is a republication of a former Biographical Sketch of Goldsmith by the same 
Author, who says in his Preface,— 


“] have again taken up the subject, and gone into it with more fulness than formerly, omitting none of the facts 
which I considered illustrative of the life and character of the poet, and giving them in as graphic a style as I could 


» Gentleman's Magazine. 

“This, the latest account of the ehild of genius and 
nature, will bid fair to be the most popular as it is the most 
pleasing. The previous biography of Mr. Prior is too long, 
ai Mr. Forster’s—also of considerable length —is too 


Atlas. 

. Mr. Prior has given us the facts, and Mr. Forster the 
philosophy, of the literary history of Oliver Goldsmith and 
his times. There remained for Mr. Washington Irving to give 
us a life, simply and amusingly narrated, of that gentle 








Ve... ++ We presume that, for a considerable period | and eccentric humourist. Its style is genuinely Irvingite— 
at least, the biography of Goldsmith will close with this | natural and lively, exactly what a biography ought to be.” 
jolume.”” : 

. Guardian. 


Atheneum. 

“Mr. Irving had written several years since, a short 
sketch, which in the course of a revised edition of his col- 
lected works, it was found necessary to insert. He was 
unwilling to let so ‘meagre’ a performance pass from his 
hands without further revision and enlargement; and the 
sae life, forming a goodly volume of 400 pages, is the 
result.” 3 


« As there is no author of the last century so universally 
popular as Goldsmith, so there is none, with the exception | 
aps of Johnson, in whose personal history there is felt 
so lively and kindly an interest. Mr. Washington Irving 
jeads something of this feeling for undertaking to write 
another Life of Goldsmith in addition to those of Mr. Prior | 
and Mr. Forster which might be thought to have exhausted 
the subject..... Any apology was quite unneeded for pre- 
gating an attractive subject in an attractive form... ..He 
never employed more worthily the graces of his style. 
picture of Goldsmith is most distinct and individual.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“Written in the best taste and spirit for a popular ob- 
ject. For style and manner nothing can be more pleasing.” 
Morning Herald. 
“This excellent and very entertaining book.” 


Spectator. 

“For popular readers this will be the Life of Goldsmith. 
Few writers are more penetrated with the spirit of Gold- 
| smith than Washington Irving; for his own style was 

founded upon that of the gifted Irishman. His own genius 
was akin to Goldsmith.....We think Mr. Irving exceedingly 
| happy in bringing out the precise character of the stories 
| with which any life of Goldsmith must of necessity be well 
sprinkled.” 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NOTICE! 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


FLIES IN AMBER. 


By MISS PARDOE, 


Authoress of ‘The City of the Sultan,’ ‘ The Pretty Woman,’ &c. 3 vols. 








It. 


SCENES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY 
In 1848-9, 





WITH THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER IN THE ARMY OF THE BAN OF 
CROATIA. 7s. 6d. bound, 


IIL. 


NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
“Written in the true Napier style—independent, energetic, and fearless."—Naval and M ilitary Gazette. 


Iv. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


WITH PORTRAIT, AND MEMOIR BY HER NIECE, MISS POWER. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Writram Srosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 





> > > . 
YREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER; five quires for 
/ 9d.; large size ditto, five quires for 18; envelopes to match, 
9d. per 100 ; self-sealing, 1s. per 100 ; best sealing-wax, 14 sticks for 
ls. ; card plate engraved for 2s, 6d.; 1v0 cards printed for 2s, 6d. 
Copy-books, 2s. 6d. per dozen. A choice collection of Dressing- 
cases, Writing-desks, Travelling-cases, Work-boxes, Envelope- 
boxes, Blotting-books, Inkstands. Pocket-books. Cutlery, &c. at the 
manufacturer's charges, at WILLIAM LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New 
Bond-street.— N.B. Old Dressing-cases, &c. repaired or taken in 
exchange. Country orders amounting to 30s. sent carriage free. 


FINGER ORGAN for SALE, price 25 
ch guineas.—May be seen at Mr. Wuute’s, 27, Cannon-street, 


City. 
STEAM-ENGINE for SALE, price 5/. 10s.— 
4 May be seen at Mr. Marnarr’s, Optician, 63, King William- 
street, City, a= cn Saeed 
IC KINS ON’S) Conteipiog 
0) COMPREHENSIVE Forio, | DESK FOLIO 
id at 114, New | DRAWING PAPER, 


as used in the Classes 
To be had at Dickixsox & Co.'s, 124, CHALK CASE, 
J &e. &e. 














Bond-street. Price 8. 6d. 
New Bond-street 


'h’O BOOK-BUYERS. EDWARD STIBBS'S 
CATALOGUE of SECON D-HAND BOOKS in all Languages 
and on all subjects (including a Library just purchased), will be 
forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps. lso a Catalogue of 
CLASSICS and PHILOLOGY gratis. No. 331, Strand, London. 


Public Library, Conduit-street. 

THE NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED TO 

SUBSCRIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in any 
quantity, at this Extensive and Valuable Library, from whieh the 
Nobility and Gentry in town and country aresupplied. A large 
number of copies of each of the Popular Works is provided, and a 
class for the especial accommodation of those who desire the New 
Works only. The POST CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to 
orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunpers & OTLEY, 


Conduit-street. 
COOMES'S LIBRARY, lil, Regent-street. 
THE CENTRAL SITUATION 
of the above Library renders it particularly advantageous to 
Town Subseribers FOR THE QUICK EXCHANGE of BOOKS, 
yf affording them a constant succession of the NEW 
JORKS, 


Terins of Subscription, £. & 
4 Volumes in Town, or & in the Country..2 2 per annum. 
8 Volumes in Town, or 16 in the Country..3 3 
2 Volumes in Town, or 24 in the Country..5 5 ” 
warterly and Monthly Subscriptions. 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS may obtain the perusal of any Book in 
the Library, the charge for which is ated by the time it is 








1 





i a 
\ 7ESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 


20, Sr. Georce’s-rtace, Hype Pank-conner. 
EVERY NEW BOOK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITE- 
RATURE, in cxpptinn and on subjects LIMITED ONLY BY 
THE DEMAND FOR THEM, are OBTAINABLE at Weater- 
ton’s Library, for such small subscriptions and in so large a num- 
ber of volumes at a time, as fairly to place it without a parallel, 

4 Vols. in Town or 8 in Country, 2 Guineas per Annum, 

8 2 3 


” i ” ” 
12 ” Bs] ” 4 ” 
18 ” 24 ” 7) ” 


20 » 3 * 6 ” 
THE SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE READER IS ONLY ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM. That for Two, Three, or more 
= A same rate of an additional Guinea for every additional 
teader 
Shorter Terms, varying from a week, may also be subscribed for 
at a slightly advanced rate 
BOOKS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS WITHIN FIVE MILES 
OF THE LIBRARY ONCK A WEEK. A Postoffice order 
payable in Piccadilly, to Cuan.es Westextos, will secure an im- 
mediate supply. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR STUDENTS, IN FRENCH. 
In a large 12mo. vol., 588 pages, price 53. 6d. cloth, or 88. 6d. 
cal extra, gilt, : 

)LEGANT EXTRACTS from the most Eminent 

4 WRITERS of FRANCE, in Prose and Verse. Selected by 
M. LEPAGE, Author of *L’Echo de Paris,’ &c. 

“A valuable collection, culled with skill and arranged with 
taste.”— Morning Herald. 

Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 





Recently published, in cloth. 6s, s 
HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS; Illustrating 
/ the Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of 
Chemistry, and containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, 
Purification, and Analysis of all nie Substances: with numer- 
ous ¥ of Apparatus, &e. By G. W. FRANO, F.LS. 
a. eg ee l-street; D. Francis, 21, Mile End-road, and 
all Booksellers. 
Now ready, | vol. ne price 3a. cloth, 
OETHE’S HERMAN and DOROTHEA; a 
Tale of the French Revolution. Translated into English 
Hexameters from the German Hexameters of the Author, with 
an Introductory Seong on the Origin and oem. 
“ Goethe's Harities may shine out more conspicuously in 
but in none else are they so collected into 


m t. 
ith & Son, 136, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





some of his other wor] 
a focus.”— W. Von Hu 
London; W, H. Sm: 
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THE ATHENAUM 








Standard Works 


SUITABLE FOR LITERARY PRESENTS. 
—=< 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H, tne Prixce ALperr. 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 


ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Constructed by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.RGS. With 
Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a general View of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Globe, by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
F.R.G.S., Author of * The Gallery of Nature, &c. In imperial 4to, 
price 2ls, cloth, or 25s. half-bound in morocco. 


MILNER’S 
GALLERY OF NATURE. | 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology. | 
With 16 Engravings on steel, and many hundred Vignettes and } 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; and morocco, 248. | 
| 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM: 


Translated. A New Edition. With Additions by Dr. CARPEN- 
YER aud Mr. WESTWOOD. Illustrated by very numerous En- | 
@ravings on wood and 34 on steel, by Landseer and others. Royal | 
Syo. cloth, 21s, 








bral T r 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, | 

KENNY MEADOWS'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. | 
Memoir and Essay by BARRY CORNWALL, nearly 1,000 En- 
ravings on wood, and 36 Etchings on steel, designed by Kenny | 
fleadows, and Portrait by Holl. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
3/1. 38. ; and morocco, 4l. 148. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, | 


Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. With 350 Engravings on | 
wood and 28 on steel, illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, 
Costume, and Geography of that Country. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2le. ; | 
and morocco, ll. Lis. 6d, | 
\ 
| 


LORD BYRON’S TALES AND 
POEMS. 


With 46 Vigne'te Illustrations, after Designs by H. Warren, en- | 
graved by Edward Finden, uniform with his Illustrated Edition | 
of ‘Childe Harold.’ Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s.; and morocco, | 





lL, lis, 6d, 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. | 


By Mrs. LOUDON. Go Plates, drawn from Nature, and arranged | 
by H. N. Humphreys, Esq., containing 350 Species, beautifully 
coloured. This work includes those British Plants which are at 
once common and ornamental. Demy 4to, cloth, 24 2%.; half- 
bound morocco, *l. 10s, | 


Q TO T 
CONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, 
Tue Irisn Git Bias. 

With numerous Illustrations on wood and steel by Il. K. Browne 
(Phiz). Post svo. 2 vols. cloth, 15s, 

“An easier flow of narration, without obtrusive familiarity, or a 
yet more offensive untidiness, does not occur to us than we sind in* Con 


Cregan.’”—ATHEN ZUM, | 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF | 
BALLADS. | 


Numerous Illustrations by Doyle and Crowquill. Second Edition 
with several new Ballads, and additional Illustrations, 
1émo, cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 


FAMILY JO: MILLER. 


A Drawing-room Jest Book. Preceded by Jo: Miller, a Biogra- 
phy, with Comic Illustrations by Kenny Meadows, Richard Doyle, 
&c. In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, 3s, 6d. 





imperial | 


CLARK’S DRAWING & PAINTING 
IN WATER COLOURS. 


Containing Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower Painting, 
Miniature and Historical Painting, in various stages of finish ; 
with Directions for imitating them. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 2s. éd. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES: 


Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Walking, Running, 

ping, Vaulting, Swimming, wing, Sailing, and Driving. 
Bdited and enlarged by CRAVEN. Frontispiece and Vignette b 
eT numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Post ovo. clot 





London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row, 


| aarrany ARRANGEMENT OF OUR DWELLINGS, 


| bours. 


both within doors and without, the preparation of their food, or the cure of the bodily disarrangements both of then 
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On tie 3rd of January, 1850, will be published, to be continued Weekly, 
No. I. of 


THE 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIST; 


AND 


ADVISER IN EVERY BRANCH OF THE FAMILY 


ESTABLISHMENT. ~ 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esg., 


EDITOR OF ‘THE COTTAGE GARDENER,” ETC. 


The B 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, by the Authoress of | THE ECONOMY OF THE STABLE AND THE YArRp me 
* My Flowers’ and ‘ Our Village Walks,’ in Tug Cot- by Mr. W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C., Author of ‘The Georg 


TAGE GARDENER, Foot of the Horse. 


DAIRYING FOR A HOUSEHOLD, by a Lincolnshir 
Dairy Farmer. 


by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. F.R.S. 7 . SEA s 
THE ECONOMY OF THE WORK-TABLE AND TOILET HENI 
FAMILY COOKERY, by a well-known Authoress. by Mrs. Savage, Authoress of ‘The Fancy Needle Night 


work Instructor,’ &e, 


ECONOMICS OF TRAVELLING AND EMIGRATION, | MANAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, by 
MANS 8 OD Mis NIMALS, by Mr, 








VS. Si Esq., Edi vf] Emigrant’ - : : * 
phy dney, ‘Eeq., Bator of'* The Emigrant's Jour Spooner; a Lincolnshire Farmer; and Mr, Sidney, 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO EVERY DAY-LIFE, 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE, by a Fellow of the Royal Gower, Esq., Author of ‘ The Scientific eae The P 
Coliege of Physicians, Edinburgh. of Domestie Life.’ AUST 
| BARC 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND DECORATION, by an |OUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES, by a Fellow of New Mette! 
Artist. i College. & resic 


The above departments will comprise all subjects connected with Family Economy, Education, Travelling, and Health: 
including Recipes relative to every household requirement. 


Wirnovt entangling oursclves in political inquiries, as to the cause of the difficulties in which all classes are oees- 
sionally involved,—without grappling with questions of free trade and unequal taxation,—without pausing to inquire 


LOS G 
MEX! 
Peru, 


whether, or to what extent, our countrymen ought to seck aid from the Legislature,—it is our purpose to attend them 
along another path; that path which they hitherto have successfully trod, and which every Briton delights to pursue- 
the path of independence—with no other support, under the blessing of God, than their own clear heads and their om 
strong arms. 


We are ncither wise enough nor weak enough to attempt to teach them how to use those heads and arms in their 
respective avocations—here we should have to be pupils, not teachers; but we do intend to place before our readers 


. 
| (CUBA 

thor 0 
such knowledge as, but for our pages, might remain known fer years to the discoverers only and their immediate neigh- 


SILW¢ 


If we do not teach how to earn, we shall do that which is equally important—we shal! show how to save. Nota clas ‘Evel 
vel 


in all British Society but will find in our pages suggestions available, either for the management of their establishments 


selves and of their comestic animals. 


The ST 


SMIT! 





To aid us in our purpose, those who do not find in our pages the information they require in the several economic 
departments wherein we profess to be instructors, kave only to furnish us with their queries, and we promise to them 
speedy and well-advised replies. 


Thus we hope to be useful in the field, the yard, and the stall—but our utility will not be restricted to these ; we hope SAINT 
to have held out to us many kind and gentle hands to welcome us for what we may have to suggest for the kitchen, the LIFE. 
dairy, the wardrobe, and the parlour. We hope to bring knowledge that may be acceptable to the daughters and wives 
of England—those, without whose aid man may labour, but not thrive—may have a house, but not a home ; for where 
such helpmates are not, the quict untiring pleasures of one’s own fireside—the real meaning of * British comfort”—are 


Mr, L 


never known. We hope to be the means of reminding those helpmates of what may be done for the best beneath their = 
roof-tree, both in health and in sickness—both for ornament and for use—and though, generally, they may be too well Stand 


skilled in housewifery for us to impart to them great as well as good suggestions, yet we shall not be unrewarded if we are 
useful in many trifles—for he has not had much experience of life who has not learned that small savings, small comforts, 
and small pleasures, make up the fulness and the overflowing of a successful and happy existence. YOR} 
MOD) 
Men’s 


That we may achieve what we purpose, we have obtained the aid of those whose names appear arranged beneath our; 
title—and we see in them, and in our good cause, an earnest of success, Our coadjutors are an assemblage of those who 
are not only sound in head, but sound at heart—those who, in their several departments, have carried out in the broad 
daylight what they have studied by the aid of the lamp; and, above all, we may add that they are those who have long} 
been known as having never dipped their pens in gall, and who, though well loving the jewels of life, are not altogethe 
“of the earth—earthy.” 


The ¥V 
By W 
Reatl) 


THE Domestic Economist will contain sixteen pages uniform in every respect with Tok CoTTAGE GABDENER, and will 
published every Thursday, price 2d.; or 3a. stamped for free transmission by Post. It will also be published in Mond 
Parts, price 9d, or 11d., accordingly as they may contain four or five Numbers. All communications to be directed to“ 
Epiror or ‘ Taz Domestic Economist,’ at the Publishers’, Wa, S. Onn & Co., 2, AMEN-CORNER, LONDON.” 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS FOR 
DECEMBER. 


» 

The PILLARS of HERCULES; or, a 
NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in SPAIN and MO- 
ROCCO in 1848. By DAVID URQUHART, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 


Il. 


KING'S COPE. By the Author of ‘Mr. 
Warrenne ;’ ‘ Margaret Capel.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


Ill, 

The BYE-LANES and DOWNS of 
ENGLAND, with TURF SCENES and CITARACTERS. 
By SYLVANUS. Post 8vo. with a Portrait of Lord 
George Bentinck. (On Wednesday. 


IV. 


SEASIDE and FIRESIDE. By 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Author of ‘ Voices of the 
Night,’ &c. Small 8vo. Price 1s. 


Ve 
AUSTRIA IN 1848~1849. 
The POLITICAL MOVEMENTS of 


AUSTRIA DURING the YEARS 1848 and 1849. By 
BARON PILLERSDORFP, Prime Minister after Prince 
Metternich. From the German, by GEO. GASKELL, 
aresident at Vienna. S8vo. (On Monday. 


I 


vi. 

The Fourth Volume of PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS, containing the First Volume 
of the CONQUEST OF MEXICO, Crown &vo. price 6s. 

[On Wednesday. 


vil. 


LOS GRINGOS;; or, an Inside View ; of 
MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, with Wanderings in 
Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. Small 8vo. 5s. 

(On Thursday. 


Vil. 


(UBA and the CUBANS. 


thor of ‘ Letters from Cuba.’ 


By the Au- 


In small 8yo. 5s. 


Ix. 
SILWOOD: a Novel. 


‘Evelyn Stuart.’ 


By the Author of 


2 vols. post 8vo. [On Thursday. 


x. 
The STREETS of LONDON. By J. T. 


SMITH. Third Edition, post 8vo. 3s. Gd. [Now ready. 


xI 


SAINT LEGER ; “oF, the TuREADS OF 
LIFE. 8yo. 


XII. 


Mr. LEIGH HUNTS SIR RALPH 


ESHER: an Historical Romance of the Reign of 
Charles the Second. Forming the New Volume of ‘ The 
Standard Novels and Romances.’ Price 3s. 6d. 

(On Thursday. 


XIIL. 

YORMAN’S BRIDGE; or, THE 
MODERN MIDAS. By the Author of ‘The Two Old 
Men's Tales.” Small 8vo. price 3s.6d. [On Wednesday. 

XIV. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
The WILD SPORTS of the WEST. 


By W. 1. MAXWELL. In post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
neatly bound, [On Thursday. 











ELEGANT LITERARY 
PRESENTS. 


1. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. neatly bound, 18s. 


PRESCOTT’S 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


11. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 318. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. 


In imperial 8vo. with splendid Illustrations, &¢. 6a. 
WELLS’ 
Picturesque Antiquities of Spain. 


1¥. 
In imp. 8vo, with Illustrations, 8¢, 6d. handsomely bound, 


HOWITT’S 
Homes and Haunts of the Early 
Poets. 


In imp. 8vo. with heaton 83. 6d. handsomely bound, 
HOWITT’S 
Homes and Haunts of the Modern 
Poets. 


vi. 
In small 8vo. with Illustrations, neatly bound, 3s. 6d, 


HOWITT’S 
Book of the Seasons. 


vit. 
In 5 vols. small Svo, with Plates, neatly bound, 12s. 6d. 
MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


vill. 
In 12 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, neatly bound, 27. 28, 


+ CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
NOVELS. 


Ix. 
In 18 vols. small 8vo, with Plates, neatly bound, 2. 2a, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER’S 
NOVELS. 


x. 
In 6 vols. small 8yo. with Plates, neatly bound, 12. 1s, 


THEODORE HOOK’s NOVELS. 


x1. 
In 2 yols. small 8vo. with Plates, neatly bound, 5s, 


MRS. BRUNTON’S NOVELS. | 
I, SELF-CONTROL. II. DISCIPLINE. 


In 8vo. with beautiful Illustrations, 15. 
ROBERT BELL’S 
Wayside Pictures in France, 
Belgium and Holland. 











Xiit. 
In crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 


THE STREETS OF LONDON, | 
By J. T. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day,’ * The Life of Nollekens.’ 


XIV. } 


In crown 8yo. 5s. neatly bound, | 
SAM SLICK, the CLOCK- | 
MAKER, 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, 158. neatly bound, 
SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON’S WORKS. 

I. EUGENE ARAM. 
II. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
III, PAUL CLIFFORD. 








NEW WORKS NOW 


READY. 


I. 
MERIMEE’S PETER THE CRUEL, 


KING OF CASTILE AND LEON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 16s. 


II. 
New Edition of PRESCOTT’S REIGN 
OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. price 18s. 


Ill. 
The REV. H. CHRISTMAS'SS CRADLE 
OF THE TWIN GIANTS: SCIENCE and HISTORY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 


IV. 
|The HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S 


CITIES AND WILDS OF ANDALUCIA, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 21s, 
Vv. 
M‘LEAN’S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
SERVICE IN THE HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


vi. 
HERMAN MELVILLE’'S REDBURN; 


HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 2 vols. post tvo. 2ls. 


Vil. 

MISS PARDOE’S COURT and REIGN 
OF FRANCIS THE FIRsT. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 
bound, 

VIIt. 

JOHN O’;CONNELL’'S PARLIAMEN- 
TARY RECOLLECTIONS and EXVERIENCES, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ix. 
HMERBERTS FISH AND FISHING 


IN THE NEW WORLD. 8vo. lés. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT 
AND THE CAVALIERS. By El loT WARBURTON. 
3 vols. vo. 42s. bound, Second Thousand. 


XI. 
New Edition of FOUR YEARS IN 
THE PACIFIC. By Lievt. tue Noy. FREDERICK 
WALPOLE, 2 vols. évo. with Plates, 28s. bound. 
[On Monday. 


A 


XII. 

A New Edition of the CONQUEST OF 
CANADA. By the Author of ‘HMocuetaca,’ 2 vols, 
Svo. 28s. bound. [Now ready, 

XIIt. 

OF THE HOUSE 


By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L,D. 3 vols. 


The HISTORY 
OF ORLEANS, 
8vo. 42s. bound. 


XIV. 
WAYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. By ROBERT BELL. 
8vo. with upwards of G0 Mlustrations, 15s. bound, 


XV. 
VICISSITUDES OF THE ETERNAL 
CITY. By JAMES WILITESIDE, Esq. Q.C., * Author 
of Italy in the Nineteenth Century.’ 12s, 


XVI. 
The LIBERTY OF ROME AND OF 
ANCIENT NATIONS. By SAMUEL ELIOT, 2 vols, 
8yo. 28s. bound. 


Xvil. 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA, By CAPTAIN 
LYNCH, 8vo. with Mlustrations, 21s. bound. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


1. 
PISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


d Crown 8vo. Beautifully flustrated and bound, 
Coloured and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. 

“ A history of many of the more remarkable tribes and species, 
with a graphic and imaginetive colouring, equally original and 
happy, accompanied by accurate figures and ingenious vignettes. 
Annual Address of the President of the Entomological Society. 


First Series. 
16s. 


2. 
PISODES of INSECT LIFE. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully illustrated and bound, 16s. 
Coloured and bound extra gilt edges, 21s. 

“Young and old, wise and simple, grave and gay, cannot turn 
over its pages without derivi ing pleasure and information—pleasure 
and information so cunningly, mingled, that it would be diffieult 
to say which predominated.”— The Sun. 

“A work in which the mysteries and beauties of Natural 
Science are made to minister to most seasonable mirth, fancy, and 
enjoyment.”— Examiner. 


3. 
OPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SFEA- 
WEEDS, comprising all the Marine Plants. By the 
Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Royal 16mo. 
With 22 plates of figures, by FLTCH, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


4. 
OPULAR BRITISH 
comprising all the Birds. 
of ‘The Ocean.’ Royal lémo. 
7s. plain ; 10s. Gd. coloured. 


OPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 


MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal l6mo. With 16 plates 
of figures, by WING. 7s. plain; 10s. Gd. coloured. 


ORNITHOLOGY, 
By P. H. GOSSE, Author 
With 20 plates of figures. 


6. 
OPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Aecygs 
CATLOW. Second Evition. Revised and corrected 
by the Author. Royal l6mo. With 20 plates of figures. 
10s. 6d, coloured. 


~ 


p4k THEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. By 

ROBERT HUNT, Author of ‘ The Poetry of Science.’ 
8yo. 10s. Gd. 

“ A brave attempt to range from the elemental to the universal, 
from the known tothe unknown.”—Lilerary Gazette, 

“There is throughout the closeness of matter and eloquence of 
style that distinguish ‘ The Poetry of Science.”— Spectator. 

8. 


HE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, Studies of 

the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 

HUNT. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. With 
an Index. 8vo. 12s. 


“A résumé of all that inductive science and experiment have 
made known of the wondrous phenomena of nature. 


Morning Herald, 
9. 


REVIEW of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION of 1648. By Capt. CHAMIER, R.N. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2ls. 

“ Full of information on every point relative to the Revolution. 
The writer was on the spot during the whole time or nearly so; 
his curiosity drove him al on every occasion—he inquired 
into everythi “listened to everything—noted everything. In 


d by far the most interesting work on 
the subject we have yet scen.”— Atlas, 


10. 


HODODENDRONS of SIKKIM HIMA- 
LAYA. With Coloured Drawings and osettatione 
made on the Spot. By Dr. JOSE’ H D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Radited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Handsome imperial 
folio, containing ten beautifully-coloured plates. 21s. 


ll. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces, and the 
Gold and Diamond Districts)5 By GEORGE GARDNER, 





M.D. F.L.S. Second and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. Plate and 
Map. 12s. 
12. 
HOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, a First 


Lesson in Geology. By Dr. MANTELL, F.R.S., Au- 
thor of ‘ Medals of Creation.’ Eighth Edition. Consider- 
ably enlarged, with 4 coloured plates, 28 woodcuts, and a 
Portrait, 5s. 

13. 


CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS, selected from Curtis’s ‘ Botanical Magazine.’ 

The Descriptions entirely re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 

F.RS.; the Introduction, on the Culture and Treatment, by 

JOHN C. LYONS, Esq. With 100 plates, by FITCH, beau- 

tifally coloured. 105s. 

“The plates are beautifully executed, and have been selected 

with-great care.”—Literary Gazetie. 


Reeve, Bennam anp Reeve, 
King William-street, Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from fee Accession of James If. New Edition. 
Vols. Land LI. 8yo. 


Mr. MACAULA Y's CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo,. [On January 8, 


1. 

The Re. SYDNEY SMITHS 
WORKS. New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait, 
and View of Combe Florey, Somerset. Square crown $vo. 

{On January 8, 


SOUTHEY’S “COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Edited by the Rew J. W. WARTER. Secosp Sears 
—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Square crown Svo. 188, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE. 


SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rey.C.C. SOUTHEY, M.A. Vol. 
I. with Portrait and Landscape. Post 8vo. 1vs. 6d. 
(Vol. LI. om Dee, 31. 


vi. 
SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR, &c. 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown Svo. 21s. 


vil. 
The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 
the Rev. T. 8. HGWSON’S LIPE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
2 vols. 4to. with iene Maps, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. 


*y* Part I. price 2s. on Januaryl. To be continued Monthly. 


NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq., and Lieut. BIDDULPH, Royal 
Artillery. Svo. Map, Plates,and Weodcuts, [Early in January. 


IX. 
EIGHT YEARS in BRITISH 
GUIANA. By BARTON PREMIUM, a Planter of the Province. 


8vo, 98, 


FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 


FIELD. With Illustrations in colours by OWEN JONES. Im- 
perial 8yo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


Vill. 


The BOOK of RUTH. 
in the Missal Style, by H. 
21s. in deeply embossed bindi 


Tiluminated, 
N. HUMPHREYS. Square fcap. 8vo, 
ing. 

xl, 
The Right Hon. SIR JAMES STE- 


PHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 2vols 
Svo, 248, 


ISAAC TAYLOR’S LOYOLA 
qeqesres its RUDIMENTS. 


and 


With medallion Portrait, 


x1. 

The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE'S 
INTRODUCTION to the SCRIPTURES. New Edition; with 
Maps, Facsimiles, &c. 5 vols, 8yo. 63s. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 


LINES of ASTRONOMY, New Edition ; with Plates, Woodcuts, 
and Diagrams. 8vo. 183. 


HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS of NA- 


TURE. Mrs. SABINE’S my English ~~ 16mo. 
68. :_ or in.2 vols. 2s. Be. 6d. ea 


xv. 

Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S 
NEW ZEALAND S=escnas, with PEN and PENCIL. Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


xVUl. 
JOHN COAD’'S MEMORANDUM 
of the SUFFERINGS of the REBELS sentenced by JUDGE 
JEFFERIES (1688). Squarefeap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


‘ALLEN On the RISE and GROWTH 


of the ROYAL PR TIVE in ENG name. N di > 
with the Author’s 1 ast rrections, &c. ‘8y0, 128, 128. ienenien 


Mr. J. M. KEMBLE’S SAXONS in 
ENGLAND: a ~—y 5 of the English Commonwealth till the 
Conquegt. 2 vols. 3v 


Mr. C.D. YONGE'S NEW LATIN 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM; ee every Word used b; 
the Poets of good Authority. Post 8y. For dhe ee ¢ o . 


Eton, Westminster, King 's College, ol 
Winchester, Harrow, and ani 
Charterhouse Schools, Marlborough College. 

Un January. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, anv Loncmans. 





CBao. 2 
Ports’ Corner, 


-_-+>—_ 


B 
LORD BYRON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. Containine 


the ENTIRE WORKS of the Author, tog 4 
all the Notes. Portrait and Vignette. cether wit 


Royal 8vo. Price 15s. One Volume 
9° 
LORD BYRON’S 
POETICAL WORKS.  Containiy 
>. rhe ag &c. With Vignettes. 10 vols. 18m 
CHILDE HAROLD. 1 vol. 
TALES AND POEMS. 2 vols, 
DRAMAS. 2 vols, 
MISCELLANIES. 3 vols, 
DON JUAN, 2 vols. 
*4* As Mr. Murray is the sole Proprietor of all Copy. 


right, no Edition of Lord Byron's Works is complete 

it be published by him:—he therefore comin Publ 
against spurious Copies which are exposed for sale, deceit. 
Sully lettered ** Byron's Poetical W orks,” ** Byron's Poems,” 
§e. 

3. 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S 

LIFE and POEMS. With Portrait 


and Vignette. One Volume Royal 8vo. 15s. 


4, 
ALEXANDER POPE’S 
LIFE and POEMS. With Notes, an 


Original Life, and Unpublished Letters, &, Eadited 
by Mr. CROKER. Portraits. vo. (Preparing.) 


THOMAS eameunae 
SPECIMENS of the BRITISE 


POETS. Portrait and Vignette. One Volume Royal 
8vo. 15s. 


6. 
BISHOP HEBER’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Portrait. 


DEAN MILMAN’S 
POETICAL WORKS. Pilates. 


Three vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 


&, 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAWM’S 


POEMS and SONGS. With a 
Introduction, Glossary, and Memoir. By HIS 80. 
24mo. 2s. 6d. 

a. 
HORACE. 


Illustrated with 300 Woodeut Vig- 


nettes, Borders, &c.; and a Life. By DEAN MIL- 
MAN. Grown 8yo. 42s. 


10. 
J. G. LOCKHART’S 
SPANISH BALLADS, With 


Illuminated Titles, Borders, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. 42 


11. 
HORACE and JAMES SMITH. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. With 


Notes by the Authors, and Portraits ‘of them. %# 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1849. bear only the faintest possibleresemblance. If) number upon which a sagacious observer would 
aa" the name of the author of the book called | feel himself authorized to be dogmatic. When 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Some Notes of a Tour in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; made with a view to the En- 
uiry whether our Labouring Population be 
really redundant : in Letters to the § Morning 
Chronicle.’ By G. P. Scrope, Esq. M.P. 

idgway. 

a how Country: an Examination of the 
Condition of England. By Sidney Smith. 
Kendrick. ; or, 

A variety of causes have conspired within the 
pass of a recent and a short period once 

more to direct the attention of thoughtful per- 

sons to those great questions of social economy 
ghich concern the subsistence, the morality, and 
the prospects of the humblest classes of the popu- 
jation of this realm. The anxieties and the fore- 
bodings aroused, and in no small degree justified, 
by the events of the gloomy years which elapsed 
between 1839 and 1848, have again begun to ex- 
ertan influence in quarters not readily susceptible 
of premature and exaggerated alarm. While it 
would be far beyond the truth to affirm that 
the liveliness of men’s apprehensions has sen- 
ibly disturbed their judgment, it is a matter 

of the commonest observation that there is a 

general disposition to regard the present moment 


of comparative repose in the external and | 


domestic politics of the country as a season 
which ought to be wisely, usefully, and ener- 


getically employed. Amidst the conflicting theo- | 


nes, the fierce polemics, and the impatient zeal 
vhich inevitably surround the discussion of 
these questions, there is, at least, one source of 
consolation at hand in the circumstance that 
the discussions and the animosities of Party 
have not yet carried their intense bitterness 
into the controversy. The broad and deep 
lines which in theory are supposed to divide the 


descendants and the adherents-of our historical | 


factions from each other, have not yet included 
within their boundary any of those questions 
which, leaving the personalties and the expe- 
dients of what is very improperly called poli- 
tics, concern themselves with the causes which 
render societies poor or rich, virtuous or 
vicious, civilized or savage. Taking advantage 
of this wholesome separation, we feel that we 
may with propriety and advantage avail our- 


‘The Mother Country’ be really Sidney 
Smith, we have of course no more to say. The 
gentleman’s right to use his own name nobody 
can reasonably call in question. But if, as we 
suspect, the signature has been assumed on 
the strength of some supposed affinity between 
the style of thought and language which 
runs through this publication and through 
the writings of Peter Plymley, we beg to say 
that the assumption is exceedingly imperti- 
nent and the justification altogether insuffi- 
cient. We regret the indiscretion of this 
writer the more, because his book, in spite of 
very grave faults, is distinguished in several 
parts by unquestionable ability. We think 
we can discover in it the faults of a young man 
who has derived but very partial assistance from 


the conclusion is to be so general as to apply to 
millions of persons every one of whom is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of circumstances 
which renders his particular case different in 
some material point from every other, we are 
bound to put @ strong curb on our propensity 
to generalization. 
These are the general piimninles on which 
those who keep their heads cool ana «hoiy eyes 
open will always be able to obtain an aavun 
tage more or less decisive over the partisans of 
dogmatic theories. How true it is, that the doc- 
trine of an imminent and radical decay has the 
sanction of a respectable antiquity, the writings 
of no philosopher can better prove than those 
of Sir W. Petty.—‘‘I have thought fit,” writes 
that eminent man in 1676, “to examine the 





the corrections of a critie able to discriminate 
between coarseness and force, and between 
fullness and amplification. Mr. Sidney Smith 
writes generally under the influence of a violent 
fit of indignation or of zeal; and we are paying 
him no mean compliment when we say that in 
spite of this excitement,—of a strong predilection 
for extravagances of language and metaphor,— 
and of an equally strong tendency to amplify 
every paragraph into a speech,—he very often 
writes well and to the purpose. If he could 
exercise sufficient self-denial to strike out 
nearly one-half of each chapter,—to soften all 
the superlatives into simple positives,—to avoid 
every slang expression,—and to moderate the 
| intolerance of his zeal,—we believe that his book 
, would be sought after and enjoyed for its full 
;command of the principles and its forcible 
| manner of stating the facts of the question. 
| If Mr. Sidney Smith had come before us with 
a volume so imperfect on any merely literary 
topic, he would probably have received a less 
gentle reprimand; but in the promotion of 
substantial ameliorations, where, upon the most 
sanguine view of the facts, the progress must be 
slow and the impediments serious, the country 
cannot afford to lose the assistance of even a 
single raw recruit. 

Without in any degree under-estimating the 
urgency of the economical questions which 
press upon us for solution, it is very desirable 
that moderation should distinguish the language 
in which the discussion is carried on,—and that 








following persuasions which I find, too current 
| in the world, and too much to have affected the 
minds of some to the prejudice of all, viz. * * 
That there is no trade nor employment for the 
people, and yet that the land is under-peopled ; 
that taxes have been many and great; that 
Ireland and the plantations in America and 
other additions to the Crown are a burden to 
England; that Scotland is of no advantage ; 
that trade in general doth lamentably decay ; 
that the Hollanders are at our heels-in the race 
for naval power; the French gain too fast upon 
both, and appear so rich and potent that it is 
but their clemency that they don’t devour their 
neighbours; and finally that the Church and 
State of England are in the same danger 
with the trade of England; with many other 
dismal suggestions which I had rather stifle 
| than repeat.” “It is true,” continues this 
| Sagacious observer—in a strain of comment 
which, with the correction of a few errors now 
become obsolete and the omission of one or two 
statements no longer matters of fact, may be 
adopted in substance by ourselves—“ It is true, 
the expense of foreign commodities hath of late 
been too great; much of our plate had it re- 
mained money would have better served trade ; 
too many matters have been regulated by law 
which nature, long custom, and general con- 
sent ought only to have governed ; the slaughter 
and destruction of men by the late Civil Wars 
and Plague have been great; the Fire at London 
and disaster at Chatham have begotten oni- 





selves of the present juncture to lay before our | we should form some precise idea of the evils | nions in the vulgus of the world to our prejus 
readers a general outline of the subject at the | that it is possible to cure, as well as of the | dice; the noncouformists increase; the people 


point to which it has been advanced at the 
conclusion of the year 1849. 

We have felt that in an examination of 
these topics, however imperfect, there could be 
no excuse for the absence of all reference to the 


tame and labours of Mr. Poulett Scrope—the ; 


member who so ably and usefully represents 
Stroud. The pamphlet of which the title is placed 
at the head of this article, is one of the latest 
testimonies of the judgment and perseverance 
with which he conducts the intricate and impor- 
tant inquiries towards the furtherance of which 
he has contributed so materially. As we advance 
in our consideration of the subject, we shall 
lave an opportunity of referring to the facts 
stated by Mr. Scrope in his letters, and we may 
have to make some comments on the conclu- 
sons which he conceives them to authorize. 
The second publication in our list, by a writer 
®, in truth or in jest, uses thename of Sidney 
§nith, calls for some remark. In the first place, 
Weare by no means sure, as we have hinted, 
that this is not a new instance of the reprehen- 
¢ practice of an author considering himself 
a liberty to employ the signature of a person 
whom he is a total stranger, and to whose 
‘tings, moreover; those of the false claimant 


| remedies that it may be possible to apply. We 
| shall but misdirect our efforts, if we do not bear 
| constantly in mind that we can no more extin- 
guish the greater part of the evils that afflict 
mankind, than we can alter the constitution of 
the human mind: and that wherever the ex- 
pression of private opinions has been practi- 
cally unrestrained— and in no country is it 
more so than in our own—there has never been 
wanting a party who, drawn towards theadoption 
of a common result by a diversity of motives, 
have alarmed themselves and disturbed others 
by plausible demonstrations of approaching ruin. 
No class of reasoners are so apt to disregard 
the difference between evidence which justifies an 
opinion and evidence which justifies a certainty, 
as those who concern themselves with questions 
including in their scope the most dissimilar 
interests, and the population of extensive coun- 
tries. We have done much to extend the range, 
and. to impart significance and accuracy to our 
knowledge, of those facts which mark the pro- 
gress or the decay of an enterprise, an institu- 
tion, or a community :—but far as we have 
gone, there is yet no hardihood in the assertion 
that, even with our present scientific materials, 
those economical questions are very few in 








of Ireland think long of theirsettlement; the Eng- 
lish there apprehend themselves to be aliens, and 
seek a trade with foreigners which they might 
as well maintain with their own relations in 
England. But notwithstanding all this (the like 
whereof was always in all places) the buildings 
of London grow great and glorious; the Ames 
rican plantations employ four hundred sail of 
ships ; actions* in the East India Company are 
near double the principal money; those who 
can give good security may have money under 
the statute interest; materials for building (even 
oaken timber) are little the dearer, some cheaper, 
for the rebuilding of London; the Exchange 
seems as full of merchants as formerly ;.no more 
beggars in the streets nor executed for thieves 
than heretofore; the number of coaches and 
splendour of equipages exceeding former times; 
the public theatres very magnificent; the King 
has a greater navy and stronger guards than 
before our calamities; the clergy rich, and the 
cathedrals in repair; much land has been im- 
proved and the price of food so reasonable as 
that men refuse to have it cheaper by adinitting 

* Actions—shares. A curious instance of the employ- 
ment at that time of the present French term for this kind 
of property. 
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of Irish cattle; and, in brief, that no man needs 
to want that will take moderate pains. That 


some are poorer than others, ever was and ever 
will be—and that many are naturally querulous 


and envious, is an evil as old as the world. 
These general observations, and that men eat 
and drink and laugh as they used to do, have 
encouraged me to try if I could alse vomfort 
others, being satisfied myself that the interest 
and affairs of England »~ 17 no deplorable con- 
dition.” : 

It is n- ean consolation to find that the lapse 
~£a hundred and seventy years has wrought 
so few radical changes in the condition of the 
people of this island, that many of the reasons 
against despondency urged by Sir Wm. Petty 
on the subjects of Charles the Second may be 
repeated with equal cogency at the present 
moment :—but there certainly are some of the 
grounds of confidence relied on by him to which 
we can lay, but a feeble claim. We cannot 





affirm that there are ‘‘no more beggars nor 
punished for thieves than heretofore ;” and there 
is good reason to believe that if it was true 
in 1676, it is not true at present, that “no man 
needs to want who will take moderate pains.” 


The results of nearly all the numerous and | 


elaborate investigations which have been under- 


taken since 1830 into the condition of the poorest | 


part of the population have been painfully uni- 
form. They have made us acquainted with the 
existence of a very numerous class who are 


apparently quite unable, in the first place, to | 


find constant, or even moderately constant, | 
employment for the rude and unskilled labour | 
of which alone they are capable,—and, in the | 


second place, who are quite unable to obtain | 


for that labour, when they are employed, an 
amount of real wages sufficient to provide them 
with the commonest food and shelter. It seems 
also to be satisfactorily established, that as re- 
gy this class of persons, however rapid may 

e the improvements introduced into the me- 
chanical and manufacturing arts which contri- 
bute to human sustenance and comfort, and how- 
ever great may be the consequent cheapening 
of food and clothing,—a depreciation still more | 
rapid and still more extensive takes place in the | 
resources and the condition of these miserable 
labourers. We are conducted by this process to 
aconclusion of the most momentous nature,—a 
conclusion which seems to assure us beyond a 
doubt that the civilization and the progress of 
which we are so proud operate as positive evils on 
a very considerable portion of our fellow-coun- 
trymen. Nor is this the whole of the difficulty. 
Among the classes who are placed in circum- 
stances of affluence as compared with the lowest 
grade of which we have just spoken—among 
those, for example, who live by skilled labour 
and those who depend on small retail trades— 
there are mera well-founded complaints 
of extreme vicissitudes of employment and pros- 
perity, and of a rate of remuneration which has 
@ constant tendency to diminish. The same 
evils are alleged to exist with various degrees 
of intensity throughout all the other orders of 
the community. Now, if these be the facts of 
the question, they admit of being considered 
from two general points of view. Taking care 
to assure ourselves, first of all, that the symp- 
toms before us are characterized by an inve- 
teracy and a diffusion which exceed the amount 
of evil absolutely inseparable from so large a 
society,—we may inquire (1), Whether there is 
anything in the very nature of the national 
industry and pursuits which renders such a 
class of evils inevitable; and (2),Whether they 
are to be traced to some disproportion between 
the population and the resources with which 
we carry on the amount of work accessible to, 





or undertaken by, the country. 


1 Without expressing any opinion on the 


sanguine views of the Utopian party who teach 
that the essence as well as the grosser forms 
of evil may be removed,—we are justified in 
assuming that in the present state of the world, 
even if it were possible to extinguish the physi- 
cal causes of poverty and suffering, there are 
moral causes in existence—the excesses of the 
vicious, the extravagances of the improvident, 
the follies of the weak, the helplessness of theidle, 
and the crimes of the wicked—which would still 
raise up in society a crowd of suppliants and 
sinners upon whom correction and compassion 
would be expended in vain. But while we are 
acquainted with no form of social life, and can 
discover no period of time, in the midst of which 
evils like these cannot be detected,—it may be 
regarded as certain, that among the people of 
these islands there are at this moment extremities 
of privation exceeding both in number and de- 
gree those limits which history and reason would 
alike lead us to expect. To say nothing of the 


| knowledge which we possess of other parts of 
| the world, we can point with great confidence 


to at least two periods in the history of our own 
country during which not only the upper classes 
of the community, but literally the entire bulk 
of the people, were in possession of all the 
substantial comforts of life, as comforts were in 
those times estimated,—or, to adopt Sir Wm. 
Petty’s more correct test of prosperity, “‘ when 
no man need want who would take moderate 
pains.” These periods extended over the cen- 
tury or century anda half preceding the accession 
of Edward the Sixth,—and over the fifty years 
which immediately followed the proclamation of 
the first Prince of the House of Hanover. This 
is not the place to enter upon a formal argument 
in support of these statements. We refer to 
them rather as established than as disputed 
historical facts: and beyond a short quotation 
from the pithy and pregnant sentences of Chief 
Justice Fortescue (Chief Justice to Henry VI.), 
we shall not undertake any process of proof. 
Fortescue, after describing the miserable con- 
dition of the peasantry of France, and contrast- 
ing their penury with the affluence of his own 
countrymen, arrives at this emphatic conclu- 
sion :—‘* But blessed be God: this land (i. e. 
England) is ruled under a better law, and there- 
fore the people thereof be not in such penury, 
nor thereby want in their persons: but they be 
wealthy and have all things necessary to the 
sustenance of nature, wherefore they be mighty 
and able to resist the adversaries of the realm, 
and to beat other realms that do or would do 
them wrong.” 

We may assume, therefore, that we have 
among us more than what may be called a 
normal amount of poverty and distress. Now, 
there are three principal causes of national 
poverty and distress.—First, a nation may be 
poor and miserable because its climate is so 
inhospitable and its soil so sterile that even the 
rudest elements of wealth are not at hand :— 
such countries are those of the Esquimaux and 
the Laplanders. Secondly, the same evils may 
afflict a people because the occupations which 
they follow are essentially pernicious, and from 
some cause or other extremely unprofitable :—we 
see examples of this among the unhealthy inha- 
bitants of the Roman marshes and among the 
weavers of Spitalfields. Thirdly, a country may 
be overrun with pauperism and crime because 
the number of its inhabitants exceeds the quan- 
tity or the diffusion of its capital, the require- 
ments and the extent of the demand for labour, 
and the productive area and capabilities of the 
land to which the increasing population can 
gain a ready admission. 

That the social evils of these islands do not 
spring from the first of these causes, requires no 





‘ - — 
demonstration whatever. That they do no 
partly spring from the second, is by no en 
so certain—when we bear in mind the tenow 
of the evidence accumulated from such a Variet 
of independent sources as to the moral and 
physical ills and the extreme fluctuations of 
fortune which are inseparable from an exten 
sive manufacturing industry. That they do, in 
truth, spring mainly from the third group of 
causes, appears to be a conclusion supported b 
testimony so various, so impartial, and so minute 
that it may well give rise to a conviction, { 

It is more than theoretically true that the 
evils of inveterate pauperism and increasin, 
crime may be avoided or assuaged by the Single 
or combined influence of any or all of the causes 
just described. During one period in the 
history of Holland, and at this day among 
some of the smaller continental States, exam. 
ples may be found of the influence of capital, 
whether in land or in any other form, when 
very generally distributed throughout society. 
The peasantry, and in truth the whole of the 
labouring population of our own country, from 
1710 to 1750, afforded a striking instance, jg 
the prosperity of their circumstances, of the ip. 
fluence of a demand for labour somewhat jn 
advance of the supply. That the abundance of 
new land, and the easy terms on which it ean 
be acquired, lie at the bottom of American pro- 
gress, is a fact so well known that we need on} 
refer to it as a confirmation of the third brane 
of the hypothesis. So obvious and cogent does 
this chain of evidence appear, that there seems 
to be little precipitation in concluding that if we 
cure our social evils at all, it will be only by 
adopting one or the whole of three courses of 
procedure. We may (1) either augment the 
quantity and accelerate the distribution of our 
capital,— (2) increase the demand for labour 
or diminish the number of those requiring em- 
ployment —or (3) direct (which includes the 
latter portion of the previous alternative) the 
footsteps of the new generation to lands yet un- 
trodden and resources yet unappropriated. 

Questions concerning the advancement which 
we have made towards a more satisfactory 
social condition become, under this view of the 
case, questions simply of the extent to which 
we have succeeded in the solution of these three 
difficulties. Of the progress accomplished in 
that direction we proceed, then, to render an 
account. 

Speaking in general terms, it is true that only 
one-half of the inquiries which interest a pole 
tical economist have hitherto been cultivated 
with success. We have detected and defined 
with considerable accuracy the laws which re 
gulate the production and the accumulation of 
material wealth,—but we are still unaffectedly 
ignorant of most of the principles which deter- 
mine the distribution of that wealth, except 
under very special circumstances. The 7 
rience of the last few years has perhaps justified 
a belief that we shall become first practically 
acquainted with the laws of distribution by 
being made sensible of the extensive range 
cases that must sooner or later be admitted as 
exceptions from what we have regarded as 
general principles of production. If an antic 
pation of this kind should be verified, it wil 
increase the simplicity of the science by teac 
ing us that those laws of distribution which 
most men expected to find positive and. dog- 
matic, consist mainly in a more correct appre 
ciation of that very freedom of action which 
every follower of Adam Smith has extolled s0 
highly,—and in the excess of his zeal has i 
reality circumscribed and misinterpreted | an 
over-hasty generalisation. It will be well to 






























illustrate our meaning by a few examples. 
One of the most valuable chapters m 
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= at admirable treatise by Mr. John Mill is 
that in which he traces the material modifica- 
tions that custom introduces into what has 
been generally considered the universal law of 
competition. In the end, the effects which a 
‘eid application of the principle of competition 
yould produce are most probably brought about 


jn all cases ; but we are beginning to perceive | 


that the connexion between the abstract law 
snd its practical consequences is neither so 
close, 80 immediate, nor so complete as it has 
heen the habit to believe. This is a most im- 

t correction :—for it at once conducts us 
gereat way towards the conclusion, that if we 
cannot depend on the fullest and the earliest 

tion of assuredly one of the most rigid 
md universal principles of political economy, 
there must be an extensive class of circum- 
stances which call for special consideration and 
treatment during the interval that elapses be- 
tween the introduction and the maturity of any 
change proceeding upon a purely competitive 
basis. The correction does not end here: in- 
gsmuch as it is now more distinctly evident than 
ithas been before, that a classification must be 
introduced into the objects and pursuits which 
sre amenable to the principle of competition,— 
and that such classification when rightly made 
yill mark the degrees of facility and complete- 
ness with which the principle in question is 
fund to apply in different cases. There can 
belittle doubt, for example, that competition is 
woner felt in its effects on the wages of un- 
xilled, or partially unskilled, labour than on 
amy other kind of services or on any commo- 
dity:-—and it may probably be laid down as a 
nile, that the competition among partially skilled 


labourers in this country is generally in advance | 


of the competition among the owners of capital 
embarked in those pursuits where such labour 
is extensively required. For instance, it is 
tlerably certain that the application of fresh 
apital to the slop-clothing trades of London is 
mainly occasioned by a previous reduction of 
wages for a period of uncertain duration. 
Pursuing the same path, we are beginning to 
nodify our views of /aissez faire. Every day 
contributes some fact or some observation to 
render more obsolete the notions of laissez faire. 
Men are quite convinced that no good purpose 
an be served by an interference with contracts 
and actions perfectly private: we shall never 
ain attempt to regulate the wages of labour 
by-statute,—to prescribe by law the pattern, 
colour, and capacity of a man’s cloak,—or to 
foster one branch of industry at the expense of 
others; the Jaissex faire of what may be called 
Interchange is now tolerably well established 
tpon a foundation which cannot be. shaken by 
a audacity of assault. But the daissex faire of 
Policeis gradually assuming a new complexion ; 
-and the change is to be traced in no small 
degree to the necessity which has arisen for 
using on the part of the general community 
me means of defence against a principle to 
vhich in its proper place the general commu- 
tity are much indebted—that of combination. 
Combination for the common businesses of life 
sonly possible on an extensive scale where 
there are, as in this country, great security and 
om, and extreme facilities of intercourse 
ad co-operation. Aided by such auxiliaries, 
re is scarcely any degree of social tyranny 
h the command of capital and skill might 
utplace within the reach of an unscrupulous 
ma or an avaricious corporation. We have 
aamples already of pany ‘en of transit being 
monopolized by railway companies— of whole 
towns ne for a supply of water on a 
fant stock society—of the form and the con- 
Yeniences of entire streets of dwelling-houses 
regulated by the caprice of a single pro- 


prietor. Against the abuse ofextensive powers 
of this kind society can protect itself only by 
invoking the interference of the legislature; and 
few classes of public questions have become so 
numerous and intricate as those which concern 
| the extension of central or municipal control 
| and censorship over arrangements which touch 
so many private and public interests. 
general result, as far as we have already gone, 
seems to justify a belief that we are only at the 
commencement of this kind of legislation. 
our habits of social life become more compli- 
cated and artificial, a corresponding penalty 
seems to be incurred in the growing inability 


or the contrary, against dangers and an- 
noyances in the highest degree detrimental 
to certain orders of the State. It is toler- 


Police will be found one of the principal causes 
which give a bias to the distribution of the 
advantages derived from wealth. In the two 
examples already given we may trace very 


generalisation as arises from the influence of an 
extensive and careful observation of new facts; 
—and it may be said without much temerity 
that the whole science of political economy is 


cisely the same nature. Sagacious men are gra- 
dually arriving at the conclusion, that in econo- 
mical questions, as much as in any branch of 
physical knowledge, it is in the highest degree 





presumptuous to embrace a general result which | 
| has not been carefully drawn from the conside- | 


| ration of a multitude of particular observations. 
So far the writings of Mr. Tooke are by far the 
most striking and successful example of what 
may be expected from the enlightened pro- 
secution of a purely economical inquiry accord- 
ing tothe Baconian canon. It is true that the 
subject of the currency is still frequently dis- 
cussed in the purely dialectic manner in which 
the old cosmographers used to speculate on 
the origin and constitution of matter,— and 
with much the same sterility of result; but the 


theory that does not discover, or at least ima- 
gine, a basis of facts, has no more chance of 


unsupported by experiments. 

The same tendency to interpret general views 
by a reference to more mature observation has 
extended itself even to the great Malthusian 
doctrine of population:—as before long we 
shall probably have occasion to show. 

We have now seen something of the mode in 
which the dogmatic form of many of the most 
practical doctrines of political economy is 
losing some of its rigidity. This will become 
more apparent as we proceed to trace the pro- 
gress that has been made towards the solution 
of the three difficulties of finding more Capital, 
more Work, or more Land for our uneasy popu- 
lation. 








Readings for Railways ; or, Anecdotes and other 
Short Stories, Reflections, Maxims, Charac- 
teristics, Passages of Wit, Humour, and 
Poetry, §c.: together with Points of Infor- 
mation on Matters of general Interest. Col- 
lected in the course of his own Reading. By 
Leigh Hunt. Gilpin. 

TueE above-copied title is almost enough of itself 

to occupy the time betwixt station and station 

in a ‘second-class train” which stops every 
mile and a-half! We have always held Mr. 

Leigh Hunt to be the Prince of parlour-window 

writers: he now seems determined to make 

himself Chairman or Director of the rather 
numerous company of railway-carriage window 
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As | 


of the commonwealth to protect its mem- | 
bers by any spontaneous law of competition, | 
ably certain that in this new Jaissez faire of | 


clearly the results of such a change in an @ priori | 


undergoing a process of modification of pre- | 


influence of such inquirers is at an end,—and a | 


reception thana great discovery in chemistry | 


| readers. But some of his shareholders would 
| like to know the sources of the pleasure so 
adroitly catered for their use and comfort. For 
| instance, it would be a satisfaction to ourselves 
to have been told whether it was the author of 
‘Rimini’ himself who would be curious in his 
| own fashion, as follows :— 


“ Self- Importance. 

“Once travelling through shire, I called 
upon a gentleman residing near one of the finest 
waterfalls in that county. As time was of some value, 
I could only partake of a sl ght repast, which my 
host prolonged by giving a history of the progress 
| he had lately made in draining some meadows. An 
opportunity at length occurring, I ventured to hint 
that I should wish to be directed to the waterfall. 
‘Oh! the waterfall! ah! true—there is a waterfalt; 
| but, my dear sir, it is almost at the bottom of the 
valley. Surely you would not attempt to go there, 
among the long grass and briars, Never mind the 
| waterfall, Take a walk with me, and [ will show 
you something that is really worth seeing,and where 
you will be in no danger of failing over a precipice.” 
With that he led me into his garden. ‘There,’ said 
he, ‘ there is a garden I planted and gravelled myself. 
There you may rove about as much as you please.’ 
| —‘ But sir, I have travelled several miles to see the 
waterfall; and unless’\—* Oh! the waterfall! any- 
body can see the waterfall! the commonest fellow 
in the country can do that. But,’ pausing with 
all the solemnity of dignified anger, ‘I do assure 
you, sir, very few can have an opportunity of seeing 
my garden,’”” 

It would have been only fair, too, to have 
| given the source whence the following strange 
story is derived— 

“A Family of Recluses at Windsor, in the year 1740, 

“T cannot help giving your ladyship an account, 
which I have had lately from persons of veracity 
and good sense, of a family who had lived upwards 
of fifteen years in the town of Windsor. This family 
consists of an old woman and two sons, the eldest of 
which appears to be about forty, and the other only 
three or four years younger. Since they first settled 
here they have never been out of their house (except 
once one of the sons); nor have they ever suffered 
any one to come into it. When they had lived 
there three or four years, some malicious people 
broke all their windows towards the street, in order 
to provoke them to show themselves; but the poor 
| creatures did not make the least complaint, nor did 
they even mend their windows. Some years after- 
words, in a wet winter, their neighbours observed 
one morning that they had put up wooden shutters. 
These, however, were also soon broken; but they 
did not appear, nor did they in any shape resent 
the injury. They mended them, as it is supposed, 
themselves; for the shutters appeared patched in 
an awkward manner, with rough pieces of wood and 
old boards. Since the breaking of their windows they 
have always lived backwards, which was first dis- 
covered by the officers of the land-tax, who go regu- 
larly once a year, and break open their doors to 
demand it. This intrusion they never strive to 
prevent, and always pay very readily and justly. 
At their first coming to Windsor they took up goods 
of a mercer in that town, to the value of seven or 
eight pounds, but did not pay for them. He had 
been ever since endeavouring to see or speak to them, 
in order to get his money; and has several times 
employed bailiffs to serve them with writs, but in 
vain, for these did not dare to break open their 
doors, and people may call, knock, and insult them 
for four-and-twenty hours together, and they will 
not answer nor even seem to hear. This year, how- 
ever, the officers of the land-tax gave the bailiffs 
' notice when they were to go, and they got in along 

with them; and though the original debt was in- 
creased to nearly double by the various law expenses, 
they paid it without the least dispute. These re- 
cluses have two estates near Windsor, one of which 
has tenants upon it; but they never demand any 
| rent, nor can their farmers get asight of them, The 
tenant of the other died some years ago, since which 
time the ground has laid uncultivated, nor have 
they ever endeavoured to let it. The neighbouring 
cottagers put in cows, horses, hogs, or whatever 
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they please, and the owners never inquire about the | 
matter. The land-tax gatherers say that they are 
hale, well-looking people, who speak little, courte- 
ously and sensibly. When they are asked of their 
living in this manner, and how they procure food | 
and clothes, they are entirely silent.” | 
We are enabled to acquaint the first-class pas- | 
senger that the above is derived from the cor- | 
respondence betwixt Lady Hertford and the | 
Lady Pomfret who was so unmercifully satirized | 
by Walpole. She was, nevertheless, gifted | 
with taste, cultivation, and some descriptive | 
powers.—There are more good stories than the | 
above in the correspondence,—and some cha- | 
racteristic glimpses at life and manners in Italy. 

But we must stop:—lest we be accused of 


taking Mr. Leigh Hunt's place in the train. 





Lives of the Princesses of England, from the | 
Norman Conquest. By Mary Anne Everett | 
Green. 2 Vols. Colburn. 

Ir is not unamusing to observe, that while popu- | 

Jar opinions and popular tendencies are rapidly 

advancing, so much attention has of late years 

been paid by a rather large class of writers and 
readers to the “sayings and doings” of royal | 
personages. Not only have Kings in general 
received due notice, but lives and memoirs of 
half the sovereigns of Europe—of their courts, 
of their houses—have been published. Now, 
we have the lives of a tolerably large company 
of royal personages—the Princesses of England. 

The Lady who has underteken this task is 

already favourably known as the editor of those 

‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’ which 

we noticed some years since [Nos. 951, 953], 

—and she has brought to her present work the 

same careful research and the same diligence 

which characterized her former one. 

The lives of very few of the Princesses of 
England, however, present much that is inter- 
esting to the general reader. In the most im- 
portant events of their lives they were mere 
passive instruments,—and their lot was in most 
instances cast at too great a distance from their 
native land to admit of their taking any part in 
the scenes which have become a portion of our 
history. Some of them, however, passed 
through many vicissitudes; and their stories 
— amusing and romantic incidents which 

ring Europe in the middle ages vividly before us. 

Of the five daughters of William the Con- 
queror, little of interest is recorded,—excepting 
of Adela, the youngest. This lady seems to 
have possessed much of her father's spirit, to- 
gether with a partiality for the clergy which he 
certainly never displayed. It is probable that 
she was attached to literature; since we find 
among her correspondents, Hildebert, bishop of 
Mans,—and the more illustrious Anselm, the 
successor of Lanfranc, first as Abbot of Bec, and 
subsequently as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
During the absence of her husband in the first 
crusade, she administered the government 
vigorously ; and when Earl Stephen—perhaps 
wearied out with long delays, perhaps intimi- 
dated at the immense number of the Paynim 
army — fled, like a recreant knight, from his 
companions-in-arms, the Lady Adela gave him | 
such a lecture, that he was fain to return to the | 
Holy Land, where he expiated his former | 
cowardice by death on the battle-field. 





The | 
Countess now ruled as regent for her son; and | 
took an eager part in all the public events of the | 
time,—especially the crusades.— 

“Tn spite of the woeful fate of Earl Stephen, Adela 
had not yet lost all her crusading enthusiasm. In 
1106, Boemond, the far-famed Prince of Antioch, | 
one of the heroes of the first crusade, made a sort of 
triumphal passage through the cities of Europe, and | 
was everywhere received with joyful acclamations. 
Nobles hastened to secure him as sponsor to their 
children, that they might receive atthe font the name 


with which all Europe resounded. The King of 
France conferred upon him his daughter Constance 
in marriage, and, in compliance with the invitation of 
the Countess of Blois, Chartres was the place ap- 
pointed for the solemnization of the nuptials. King 
Philip and most of the prelates and nobles of France 
attended, and were all entertained at a splendid ban- 
quet by the Countess, but amidst that brilliant throng, 
the gallant crusader was selected as the principal 
object of her attentions. When the feast was over, 
the illustrious company proceeded to church, and 
after the celebration of the marriage, a singular scene 
took place. The heroic bridegroom, mounting the 
orchestral stage before the high altar, related to the 
assembled crowds the stirring tale of his adventures, 
and, by the most alluring promises of splendid set- 
tlements in the East, so inflamed the ardour of the 
multitude, that many of them ‘left their all for God, 
and hastened to Jerusalem as to a-feast.’ ”’ 

Her contests with the ecclesiastical powers— 
for though attached to churchmen, Adela could 
show them, as well as others, that she had a will 
of her own—are very curious; and the letters 
of her clerical friends supply many amusing and 
minute traits of the times. Mrs. Green has 
availed herself of some of these; but we quite 
agree with a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
who has remarked, that few students in medizval 
history are aware what stores of information 
relative to the private life and domestic habits 
of our forefathersare contained in the huge, and 
for the most part dul], volumes of ecclesiastical 
correspondence. 

A long biography of the empress Maude—or 
Matilda, as she is here called—follows. The 
empress Maude undoubtedly takes her place 
among the Queens of England,—for she was 
solemnly crowned by Henry of Winchester, the 
brother of the captive King. This fact Mrs. 
Green strangely passes over; remarking that 
‘“‘the regal sceptre and the crown which she 
was never destined to wear were given into her 
keeping.” Now, theslightest knowledge of the 
light in which the coronation ceremony was 
viewed by our forefathers proves, that if Maude 
received the crown and sceptre, she received 
them as crowned queen,—and that if, as Mrs, 
Green remarks, she went in solemn procession 
to the cathedral, and Henry of Winchester 
bestowed his solemn benediction on her, it was 
as de facto queen. Indeed, that she was 
actually crowned by his hands is stated by more 
than one contemporary historian. Among the 
mere Princesses of England, therefore, the 
empress Maude has not her place. 

The three daughters of our first Plantagenet 
had very various fortunes. Matilda, or Maude, 
the eldest, became the second wife of that ener- 
getic sovereign Henry the Lion. She died 
early,—leaving two daughters and a son, Duke 
Henry. Of his first love the following pleasing 
story is told by contemporary chroniclers.— 

* An early attachment had sprung up between 
him and the beautiful Agnes, daughter of Conrad, 
Earl Palatine of the Rhine, who was the brother of 
the Emperor Frederick I., and consequently uncle 
to his son and successor Henry VI. An alliance 
had been projected between them, which the long 
dissensions of the two houses had completely broken 
off, but still the image of her young lover clung to 
the memory of the Lady Agnes. Some years after- 
wards, her hand was demanded in marriage by 
Philip of France, who had just divorced his former 
wife, Ingeburga of Denmark. Her mother announced 
the proposals to her. ‘ My daughter,’ said she, ‘ have 
you any desire for an honourable marriage? It may 
be accomplished, for the king of France has sent to 
demand your hand.’—‘ Ah, madam,’ said Agnes, ‘I 
have heard from many of this king, how he has 
scorned and rejected his noble consort, the daughter 
of the king of Denmark, and after such an example 
I fear him.’ And whom would you prefer to him ?” 
asked the mother, suspecting some love affair was at 
the bottom of this opposition. —If I had my own 
choice, I would never be disunited from young 





Henry of Saxony, to whom I was plighted in ea 
infancy.’—‘ Trust me, my child,’ added — cats 
‘you shall yet escape these formidable nuptials, ani 
be united to the man of your choice.’ The 
palatine now set to work to concert a scheme for th. 
immediate union of Agnes and her lover; for, as the 
damsel’s father was intent upon the French all; 

no time was to be lost. Agnes, at her mothe, 
request, wrote letters to her lover, informing him of 
her situation, and these were accompanied by 
message from the countess, requesting him to lowe 
not a moment in hurrying to their castle, as Bay 
Conrad was then absent at the Imperial Goyp, 
The expedition was fraught with peiil, for yous, 
Henry was in great disgrace with the emperor, ayi 
could not set foot on the imperial estates without 
incurring danger, in case he should be regogn; 
He hesitated not, however, to obey the call of Joye 
and made such good speed, that, within a few days, 
he arrived at the castle, long before he was expected, 
just at the hour of twilight, and presented himself t, 
the astonished Agnes and her mother, No time was 
lost; the priest was immediately summoned, ani 
that night, without any pomp or preparation, the’ 
vows were plighted to each oiher, and they reeeiygi 
the sacerdotal benediction. Great was the indign. 
tion of the Emperor Henry, when he found that the 
young duke had thus become so nearly allied to the 
Imperial family, and it was some time before his 
uncle Conrad could convince him that this bold plot 
was planned and executed by woman's ingenuity, and 
without his connivance. The tale, howeyer, end 
happily; Conrad was soon reconciled to the mate), 
and at his intercession, the young couple wer 
received into favour by the emperor, and the di. 
cords that had long existed were thus at length 
brought to a conclusion.” 

Elinor, Plantagenet’s second daughter, be- 
came, quite in childhood, the wife of Alphony 
the Good, King of Castile; with whom she lived 
many years in great happiness, and whom she 
followed to the grave only twenty-five days 
after his death, overwhelmed with grief for his 
loss: —‘‘ accompanying him,” as the old Spanish 
chronicler relates, *‘ like a most loving consort, 
in life, in death, and in sepulture.” The third 
and youngest daughter, Joan, is better known 
to the English reader as the favourite sister of 
Coeur de Leon; who accompanied him to the 
Holy Land,—and for whose hand, it is stated, on 
the direct testimony of the Arabian historians, 
that the brother of Saladin made a formal offer. 
At avery early age, Joan became the wife of 
William of Sicily:—who left her a widow at the 
age of twenty-four. The usurpation of Tancred, 
his imprisonment of Queen Joan, her brother's 
vigorous efforts for her release, and her subsequen 
voyage to the Holy Land with him, are$ 
tolerably well known. On her return to Europe, 
she married Raimond of Toulouse,—and died 
shortly after. Raimond deserves notice as being 
one of the earliest protectors of the Albigenses. 
In the hour of trial, however, when in con- 
sequence of the crusade preached against him, 
a large army assembled, he submitted to the 
Papal legate, who directed his penance and ab- 
solution. — 

“ Earl Raimond was led barefoot, clad in peniten- 
tial vestments, to the door of the principal church, 
where the legate, with twenty-five archbishops and 
bishops, summoned from all the neighbouring dis 
tricts, were assembled. In their presence, he 
solemnly swore to obey the chureh; and then the 
legate put a halter round his neck, by means 0 
which he dragged the prostrate earl into the chureh, 
followed by others who beat him with rods, and this 
in the midst of a concourse of people so dense, thet 
it was found impossible for the legate and his train10 
make their exit again by the usual way, and they 
were obliged, along with their now absolved peniteat, 
to retire through the vaults. Another penance stil 
more revolting was imposed upon the unfortunate 
earl, namely, that he should take the cross and as 
in fighting against the heretics. ‘To avom ™ 
sentence of immediate forfeiture, whith he‘ 
must be followed by the most vehement ;, 
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ae of the Albigenses, should a true adherent of 
the see of Rome come into power, Raimond feigned 
‘ance. He even undertook a journey to Rome 

his own cause with the pontiff, against 
those who were sO anxious to deprive him of his 
jominions ; but still he could never be brought to 

at to use those violent measures towards the 

“mation of the heretics, which would alone 
atisfy the holy see.” 

At length, openly espousing their cause — 
hewas compelled to fly to his father-in-law, the 
King of Arragon. He returned to fight the 
ro Se of religious freedom ; and “in the midst 
of a gleam of success, death put an end to 
the struggles and sufferings of the dauntless 
Earl.” 

The daughters of King John follow. Joan, 
the eldest, became Queen of Scotland,—and died, 
in England, early in life. Isabella, the second, 
yas married to the Emperor Frederic; that 
mergetic but free-thinking sovereign who was 

cted in his life-time of being a convert to 


Isdamism, and of indulging in forbidden studies. | Saxon ancestors. 





| 


Very different was the fate of her next sister, 
Elinor—the young wife of William de Mareschal, 
Earl of Pembroke, son to the celebrated Pro- 


tector of the Kingdom—and in maturer age 
wife to the more celebrated Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. Elinor seems to have pos- 
sessed far more energy and intellect than her 
brothers, and to have exercised much influence 
on public affairs. Thrown at so early an age 
into the family of the great earl who contributed 
so largely to the bloodless victory at Runny- 
mede—it is very probable that she became not 
only well versed in, but strongly attached to, 
those principles of freedom which were embodied 
in the Great Charter,—and that through her 
advice and influence De Montfort, foreigner 
though he was, became so earnest a champion 
of English freedom. Mrs. Green’s remark, 
that the Oxford Parliament “gave the first 
rude idea, not followed out for centuries, of 
a popular administration,” is very incorrect. 
“Popular administration’’ was known to our 
It was kept in abeyance after 







Indeed, Frederic’s private character was quite | the Conquest; but as the English spirit rose 


tad enough to allow of such suspicions being | again, popular 


entertained without any great breach of Christian 
curity. ‘His palace, thronged with dark- 
eyed beauties, was little better than a 
harem.” Much suspicion attached to his 
wnduct towards his second wife,—whom he 
imprisoned, and who shortly afterwards died. 
Towards his son Henry he bore himself 


his revolt, to a stern imprisonment which ended 
only by death. 
marriage with Isabella was to dismiss all her 
attendants, and commit her to the charge of 
Eastern domestics :—who seem to have exercised 
a most Saracenic surveillance over her. Al- 
though this, we are told, relaxed after a few 
years—still, the confinement in which she was 


| 


Almost his first act after his | 


government—that is, self-govern- 
ment—became the pressing want of the people. 
The Oxford Provisions—which it is evident our 
author has not read—are remarkably clear and 
explicit on the subject; and the claim of De 
Montfort to having assigned a voice to ‘‘the 
third estate of the realm” is now unquestionably 


€ : | recognized.— Mrs. Green has made great use 
most cruelly; sentencing him, on account of | 


of the very curious ‘Roll of the Countess of 
Leicester’ which was published: privately some 
years ago. We are amused, however, at a lady 
falling into the same error into which the gentle- 





| man editor might very naturally fall—the doubt 


as to ‘‘ the personal cleanliness’ of the countess, 


| from the circumstance of “ her washing bills 


King of the Romans, visited her, must have been | 


ufficiently galling to a royal “daughter of Eng- 
land.” The following description of a Saracenic 
dance might afford a hint for a modern maitre de 
ballet. — 


“Although Isabella had been so long parted 
fom her own family, yet it never seems to have 
ieeured to Frederic that it would be advisable to 
amit her to a share of the society of her brother— 
ad when the prince had courteously waited in 
van a considerable time in expectation of the 
empress’s appearance, he found himse!f compelled to 
make a formal demand to her lord, to be admitted 
tan interview. His request was granted not by a 
smmons to Isabella to join the social circle, but by 
the appointment of a day on which Richard was to 
tait his sister in her own apartments, where prepara- 
tions were made for his reception. We are for- 
tmately enabled to accompany the prince into the 
pesence-chamber of Isabella, and thus to obtain a 
gimpse, the only distinct one with which we are 
favoured, into what may almost be called the impe- 


talharem, After the first salutations were over, a 
mmber of strange and fantastic games, which had 
wen invented and frequently performed for the 
amusement of the empress, were gone through, 
greatly to the wonder and delight of the prince and 


his English attendants. After divers marvellous 
pays had been acted, four globes of glass were 
wrought into the apartment and laid on the pave- 
ment, and then entered two young Saracen girls 
ithe most exquisite beauty of feature and grace- 
filness of form, and each ascending two of the 
foes, and clapping their hands, they began a 
dance on their slippery pedestals, spurning the balls 
with their fairy feet, yet never dismounting from 
them, bending themselves into the most fantastic atti- 

and sporting with each other in a mammer which 
tilled forth from the spectators the most rapturous 
pressions of admiration. Such were the scenes 


oly the private apartments of the empress 
~foon after, the poor neglected Empress died. 





, |a sum than fifteen pence.” 
kept years after, when her brother Richard, | 


from January to June, amounting to no larger 
Now, according 
to modern computation, this was little less than 
twenty shillings! and when we remember the 
large households, —the sufficiency of river 
water,—the extensive facilities of bleaching 
grounds,—and that, instead of soap, ley from 
wood ashes was chiefly used (as to this day 
it is in many parts of the country)—we may 
be surprised rather to find any mention 
at all of the “ washing bills’ than that their 
amount was so small. The washing in question 
was probably that of the wimples and kerchiefs, 
—which were of the most delicate lawn, and 
very costly. Of this fabric we saw some curious 
specimens not long since, which had been 
preserved for full five hundred years by being 
used, as the modern lawn paper, to cover some 
beautiful illuminations.—The remark that the 
Countess was an active housewife because of 
the minute entries in the roll, is not altogether 
correct. Money was very scarce in those days, 
and every expenditure was carefully guarded. 
Besides, for accurate accounts every penny must 
be set down, or the balance will not be correct; 
and we could point to numerous rolls of nobles 
and bishops in which the halfpenny-worth— 
even the farthing’s-worth—is carefully noted. 
—Elinor’s last days were clouded by misfortune. 
She became an exile in France ;—and closed 
her life in the Nunnery of Montargis. 

Memoirs of the three daughters of Henry 
the Third follow; but they contain little of im- 
portance,—and we pass on to the numerous 
family of Edward the First. Elinor, the eldest, 
married the Duke of Bar,—who in a contest 
with the King of France was taken prisoner. 
On this occasion, she hastened, with her two 
infant children, to Ghent, to her father; where 
the following curious scene took place during 
the Christmas entertainments.— 

“The king's exchequer, or rather his stock of 
ready cash in custody of the master of the wardrobe, 





was very low. In consequence of this circumstance, 
Robert the panetar, or purveyor of the royal house- 
hold, whose duty it was to attend to the provisions 
of the table, was reduced to such extremity for want 
of the ordinary payments for household expenses, 
that he was quite unable to provide bread good 
enough and in sufficient quantities, The knights, 
who were accustomed to revel in joyous cheer at the 
royal board, were highly indignant at this unwonted 
cutting short of their supplies, and they revenged 
themselves by a singular maneuvre. They sent 
into the city to purchase provisions; and, when 
dinner-time arrived, each chevalier entered the hall, 
followed by a valet, bearing his mess, ‘to the mani- 
fest contempt,’ as we are told, ‘of the king.” Upon 
an angry inquiry being instituted into the reasons of 
this strange procedure, the panetar came forward, 
and proclaimed aloud, in presence of the assembled 
guests, that it was quite impossible for him to pro- 
vide the knights with suitable bread, because he 
could not obtain money from the wardrobe. This 
made a bad matter worse; the wrath of the monarch 
was roused at the disgrace which had been inflicted 
on his regal state: he forfeited the poor panetar his 
wages for one month, and declared that, if a similar 
scene were again allowed to transpire, his place 
should be lost to him for ever. Whether he took 
as much pains to rectify the cause of this breach of 
etiquette as to prevent the recurrence of the effect, 
we are not informed.” 


Joan of Acre, the next daughter, was married 
to “the stout Earl of Gloster,”—as he was 
called, from his steadfastness in the earlier part 
of the De Montfort contest. On his death, she 
married ‘‘a squire of low degree,”—one of her 
household, Sir Ralph de Monthermer. She 
seems to have been a high-spirited and very 
extravagant lady :—but, like almost all these 
“ princesses,”’ she died very young. 

Margaret, the next, was married to the Duke 
of Brabant. There were splendid doings at 
her marriage.— 

“The valuable MS. chronicle of Bartholomew of 
Norwich, a contemporary writer, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the rejoicings at the marriage-feast, which 
was given by the King at London. Prince Edward, 
the brother of the bride, was present with a train of 
eighty knights; but her brother-in-law, the great 
Earl of Gloucester, was accompanied by one hundred 
and three knights and six ladies; and her uncle 
Edmond, Ear! of Cornwall, had one hundred knights 
and six ladies in his train. Many other magnates 
were similarly, though less numerously, attended, 
and all in very rich attire. The bridegroom himself 
had only eight knights, but he was escorted by no 
fewer than sixty of the fairer sex; and, elegant as 
was his attire, consisting of the close tunic, loose 
supertunic with sleeves to the elbows, and capes or 
fair fur, it was changed three times in the course 
of the day for a still more costly dress, Besides 
the nobility and their attendants, seven hundred and 
nine knights and ladies led the chorus of rejoicing, 
first in the King’s palace, and then, forming them- 
selves into procession, traversed all the streets and 
suburbs of the city—a less herculean task in the 
thirteenth than it would be in the nineteenth century 
—accompanied by nearly one thousand of the good 
citizens of London, who joined in these enthusiastic 
demonstrations of loyal delight. Their revels seem 
to have continued even after the close of the long 
summer-day; for an illumination was got up at the 
palace in the evening on so large a scale, that four 
boys had been occupied, during fourteen days, in 
collecting candles for it. The nature of the amuse- 
ments provided for the brilliant company thus 
assembled appears from some notices in the ward- 
robe book of the year. From far and wide, both 
in England and on the Continent, were summoned 
fools, harlequins, harpers, violinists, trumpeters, and 
ministrels. No fewer than 426 minstrels, partly 
English and partly foreign, were present; among 
whom, on the following day, the bridegroom dis- 
tributed the sum of 100/.,about 15,0007. of our money. 
The fool of the Count of Artois, who came with the 
Duke of Brabant, had a present of 40s. from the 
King, the minstrel of Lord William de Fiennes 20s. 
from Prince Edward, and 40s. were paid to two 
Welsh trumpeters,” 
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Nor was less expense incurred for her voyage : 
—a voyage which our steamers accomplish in 
twelve hours, — 

“The Princess Margaret, in company with the 
young Earl of Holland, embarked at the port of 
Harwich, in Essex. The vessel which was to con- 
vey her to her future home was called the Swan of 
Yarmouth, and was one of the largest ships in the 
royal fleet. For the greater safety of his daughter, 
the king had ordered two plots aboard, and there 
were on service fifty-three experienced sailois. A 
large lantern was hung up at night on the mast of 
her vessel, in order that the rest. of the squadron, 
consisting of six large ships or galleys, and a number 
of smaller craft, might be able to follow in close and 
orderly attendance. They were amply stored with 
provision for the voyage—39 oxen, 4 pigs, 57 sheep, 
231 dishes of flesh, 10,652 herrings, 293 cods, and 
4 barrels of sturgeon, 489 fowls at 2d. each, 700 
eggs at 8d. per hundred, and 11 cheeses at 9d. each, 
besides provinder for 300 horses, &c., as also 1,000 
faggots, cut and carried to the vessel of the Princess 
for firewood. The sum of 3002, was paid in cash 
for her expenses.” 

The life of Mary—who became a nun at 
Ambresbury when quite a child—concludes the 
second volume. This memoir presents many 
curious details of conventual life in the Middle 
Ages; and makes us cease to wonder that so 
amuny high-born women sought refuge in the 
cloister, when we find that they were not de- 
barred from any opportunity of social inter- 
course, nor from taking an active partin public 
life. 

Mrs. Green deserves much credit for the 
research displayed in these volumes. Should 
she be induced to continue them, we would 
warn her against too ample a use of the Ward- 
robe-accounts. As supplying dates they are 
often valuable; and in their detai/s of the form 
or materials of dress and ornament they fre- 
quently afford much information as to the state 
of society and of manufactures. But mere 
entries of ‘silver gilt cups,” salt cellars and 
dishes, broaches and clasps, robes, girdles, &c. 
become most wearisome. There are one or 
two inaccuracies in these volumes,—which may 
as well be rectified. In one instance, King 
Edward is said to have given his daughter so 
many “ silver shields” with her service of plate. 
These are dishes, termed always ‘‘discus,”—a 
name which has led Mrs. Green into the mis- 
take. The “ Viscount’ of Kent—or of other 
places — is the sheriff, ‘‘ Vice-comes :’’—for 
viscount is the very latest of our noble titles, 
The term ‘troubadour,”—which Mrs. Green 
applies irrespectively to the Provencal and to 
the Breton or Norman poets—belongs exclu- 
sively to those who used the ‘‘ /angue d'oc,’’—the 
poets of Southern Europe. Those of Normandy 





were trouveres.—It is not in any captious spirit 
that we make these remarks: but Mrs. Green is a 
lady with whose general accuracy in her former | 
publication we were so well pleased, that we | 
desire to see her present work free from all 
errors, 


The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of the Land of 
Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett. Hall, Virtue 
& Co. 





So numerous have been the works on Egypt— 
either deeply learned, or merely superficial— 
that it might reasonably be supposed no stone | 
remained unturned or thought unthought of | 
sufficient importance to furnish materials for a 
new publication. Still, so inexhaustible is the 
fund of interest in this great country of the past 
—whose existing state supplies so many points 
for serious reflection, and presents such obvious 
capabilities of improvement,—that each traveller 
seeins to enter on his journey with the excite- 
ment of novelty,—and consequently, his work, | 
kowever slight in structure, contains, in most 
cases, as much of freshness as may render it 





agreeable to the general reader and something 
which may be of value to the more serious 
inquirer. Of Mr. Bartlett’s merits as a pictorial 
traveller we have frequently had occasion to 
speak in terms of high commendation. In the 
present work he disclaims for the text of his 
book any pretension to archzological erudition 
or to originality ; his chief aim being, as in his 
former publications, to produce distinct impres- 
sions by the combination of pen and pencil. 
Eminently successful he has been: his de- 
scriptions are animated and interesting,—his 
observations on the past are sufficient for his 
purpose,—his remarks on the present state of the 
country and the people are just and shrewd,— 
while his illustrations are invariably selected 
from the most picturesque points, and rendered 
with strict fidelity and true artistic feeling. He 
has portrayed the earlier or Pharaonic monuments 
at Thebes,—the later or Ptolemaic at Edfou and 
Philz,—given some charming specimens of the 
Arabian at Cairo, as well as a valuable and 
accurate panoramic view of Alexandria; whilst 
the streets and interiors of houses,—the natural 
scenery of the country,—and the traits, manners 
and customs of the people, have all received due 
attention in his sketches. 

Where all the illustrations are so good, it is 
difficult to select:—yet we must particularly 
direct attention to the view of ‘Cairo and the 
Valley of the Nile,’ which so truthfully conveys 
the scene,—the ‘ Plain of Thebes,’ the flatness 
and perspective of which are admirably deline- 
ated,—the ‘ Bazaar,’—the ‘Interior of a House,’ 
an excellent specimen of the kind,—the ‘ Ferry 
at Old Cairo,’ the distance and Pyramids being 


most sweetly and delicately represented,—the | 


‘Slave Boat at Girgeh’—the ‘ Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings’—Medeenet Habou, faith- 
fully depicted and beautifully executed,—the 
‘Frontier of Egypt and Nubia’—the ‘Approach 
to Phile’—‘ Pharaoh’s Bed’—the ‘ View from 
Philz,’—and, ‘Abusimbal.’ The representation 
of the Sphynx is unsatisfactory: the Pyramids 
being represented in too close proximity,—and 
the whole scene being dark and heavy. We 
must object, too, to the view of the ‘Grand 
Hall at Karnak.’ The representation of the 
decorative painting on the columns conveys 
the idea of deep sculpture in the stone :— 
rather than that of its being, as actually is the 
case, only slightly sunk and then lined. 

It would be injustice to Mr. Bartlett did we 
not give our readers some specimens of the 
manner in which his pen is made to aid his 
pencil in the work of illustration.—The follow- 
ing places the view from the citadel of Cairo 
vividly before us.— 

“The walls are solid, and in some places from 
fifty to one hundred feet high. 
entrance court, we come upon a terrace commanding 
one of the grandest prospects in the world. Cairo, 
with its countless number of carved domes and fan- 
tastic minarets, is taken in at a glance. To the east- 





Passing through its | 


ward, in a secluded valley separated from the city, | 


the long range of the tombs of the Memlook sultans 
stretches into the distant desert towards Suez. On 
the south extends the dense verdure of the Delta, a 
dark green streak which comes up abruptly to the 
edge of the yellow sands. There stood Heliopolis, 
the most learned city of Egypt, and there yet stands 
its obelisk, upon which Abraham may have gazed 
with curiosity as he entered that wonderful land. 
But it is to the westward that the chief glories of the 
scene expand; the long range of the dusky pyramids, 
from the nearer ones of Ghizeh to those of Sakhara 
and Dashoor, standing in sublime serenity above the 
site of vanished Memphis, sole but most glorious 
relics of the pride and power of the early Egyptian 
kings of Lower Egypt; pointing backward from an 
antiquity already hoary, through a long and dim 
vista of unknown monarchs, towards the unknown 
origin of civilization. They stand on the rocky edge 
of the boundless Libyan desert, overlooking the 





verdant valley of the Nile, with its variegated ren 
and scattered palm-groves and villages, Ady — 
nearer to the city, on the banks of the river one 
the minarets of Fostat or Old Cairo, markin, M 
advent of another race, founded by the Arabs who 
conquered Egypt from the Byzantine em 

The solid wall of the Roman fort which so | 
resisted their efforts is confounded with the surround. 
ing buildings and groves. The luxuriant island of 
Rhoda is half made out, and nearer at hand those 
portions of the city which were successively added 
by later Arabian dynasties, as it gradually receded 
from the river, and took up its final position undg 
the shelter of the Mokattam crags. Conspicuous in 
this now half-ruinous quarter is seen a large square 
court with a dome and minaret of singular formation, 
fast falling into decay. This is the mosque of Too. 
loon, the founder of a separate dynasty. It is ze. 
markable as one of the earliest specimens of the 
pointed arch; and, to close this description, which js 
running too much into diffuse detail, immediately 
below is the noblest mosque in the city, built some 
centuries later, when Arabian architecture had 
attained its highest degree of enrichment, by Hi 

a sultan of the Baharite Memlook dynasty, It isa 
landscape not only indescribably splendid to the eye, 
especially when the sun is sinking behind the pym. 
mids, and flinging long rays of ruby lustre aslant the 
Nile valley, to rest for a brief half hour on the ¢ 
crest of the citadel, and the arabesque fretwork of 
the lofty minarets; but its soil is the strand of ages, 
upon which successive races, from Sesostris to i 
like wave chasing wave, have left the monumental 
traces of their passage; monuments, too, the mor 
imperishable as they recede further into the night of 
antiquity.” 

We should remark, that Mr. Bartlett errs in 
stating that the rocks at Cairo, and in other 
places mentioned by him, are of sandstone, 
They are all throughout Egypt—from the coast 
to Hajar Silsilis—of the limestone formation. — 
The entire sketch of the Tombs of the Mem- 
look Sultans is excellent. We extract a portion 
to speak for itself—and for the rest.— 

“Among the four hundred mosques in the city, 
many of which are in a state of decay, other beautiful 
specimens may be met with; but perhaps the utmost 
perfection and variety of this style of architecture 
seems to have been reached in the tombs, which are 
scattered without the walls on the south and east, 
Emerging from the crowded city by the Bab e Nus,, 
or Gate of Victory, the desert stretches from the 
very walls into the trembling haze of distance, and 
its dead and silent expanse receives an additional 
mournfulness of aspect from the cemeteries which 


glitter and whiten in the burning sun, unshadowed, 


by shrub or tree; some with their gilt and gaily 
turbaned head-stones of yesterday's erection; others 
broken and half filled up with sand, Here the Be- 
douin, who love not the confinement of walls nor 
the society of civilized man, establish themselves on 
their flying visits to the capital, crouching in the 
shade of the ruinous monuments, and raising their 
temporary camp on the surrounding sands, in the 
midst of their recumbent camels. As you advance, 
the hum of the city, faintly ascending above its walls, 
dies away upon the ear; high mounds of rubbish 
conceal the tops of its minarets, and, without’ en- 
closure of any kind, backed by hills of an aspect 
wildly desolate, these beautiful structures ‘rise like 
an exhalation’ from the blanching waste. None, 
even the most indifferent, could behold without 
astonishment such erections in the bare and open 
wilderness,—yet this adds not a little to the funereal 
impressiveness of the sight; but when we approach, 
and find how fast oblivion is gathering upon these 
mouldering memorials of former greatness, and still 
greater genius, we might almost weep that sucha fate 
must, at no great distance of time, befall monuments, 
which, in lands more enlightened, would be pre 
served as precious creations of Art, which in their 
peculiar style have never been surpassed.” 

This is true; but yet not the worst of the 
case. For these beautiful remains—the finest 
specimens of Saracenic monuments extant—are 
suffering, not only from the hand of Time, but 
also from the more rapidly destructive hands 
the inhabitants of the country around; who 
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grein no Way — from carrying off the 
stones of which they are built, for the purpose 
of raising their own hovels. The only monu- 
ment that is at all protected was converted into 
3 powder magazine some years since by Ibrahim 
Pasha. One of the tombs of singular beauty— 
excelling in richness of decoration the most 
costly chamber of the palace of the Alhambra 
—has within the last ten years been stript of 
itsrich incrustations of marbles and arabesques. 
This tomb had been for years the admiration 
of artists and architects ; _but none had the 
courage to attempt its delineation—so elabo- 
rately intricate and various were the ornaments 
with which the interior was covered. In the 
dome was a hole made by a French cannon 
ball during a skirmish that took place in the 
desert on which it stands. Of this tomb little now | 
remains;—the stones having been taken away | 
st random by the ignorant natives. Shortly | 
pot a vestige will be left to tell of its former 
beauty. 
Let us track, with our author, the road that, 
leads to the Tombs of the Kings.— | 
“The craggy range of the western mountains | 
which overhang the desolate city were ruddy with the | 
reflected hues of a glorious dawn; but the river and | 
plain were still cool and shadowy, when I stepped 
fom our boat on shore, and found our guide and 
donkeys waiting for us under the old sycamore. We 
mounted, and hastened forward at a gallop; but, 
leaving the green border of the Nile, were soon 
brought up by some yawning mummy-holes and 
obscure pits, often of great depth, with which the 
whole plain is covered, and picked our way through 
this intricate and dreary chaos of sepulchral excava- | 
tions with greater caution. At length we had passed 
them, and entered upon a valley running up into the 
heart of the mountains, quite in the rear of Thebes, 
and remote from any connexion with its site. The 
father we penetrated into this dreary ravine, the 
more desolate became its features; arid rocks, 
whitening in the sun, overhung its narrow sandy | 
bed; there was no vestige of vegetable life; and | 
through these barren and melancholy portals we 
seemed to be penetrating to the very grave of nature. 
After tracking the defile for half an hour, the bed of | 
the ravine, which had gradually narrowed, divided | 
into several obscure clifts, which penetrated into the | 
bowels of the sandstone mountain, and a range of 
gloomy perpendicular precipices forbade all further 
progress. At the foot of this melancholy barrier, we 
degeried a few dark apertures, like entrances to sub- 
ranean caverns, singularly gloomy and mysteriqus 
in effect; in the rocky walls of the lateral fissures 
we gradually made out others, and these were en- 
tances of those wonderful tombs which the kings of 
mighty Thebes made for themselves in ‘desolate 
places,’ many of which still remain hidden from 
teearch among the deep chasms of this funcreal 
region.” 
We will give as a last extract—though neces- 
sarily abridged—an adventure which befell Mr. 
lett at Damascus,—and which is highly 
characteristic of Oriental manners.— 
“It should be observed that the inhabitants of 
us have always enjoyed the distinction, so 
honourable to the more orthodox Moslem, of being, 
after those of Mecca, the most special haters of the 
Giaour; and this pious and proper aversion has 
been increased and kept alive by the annual passage 
ofthe great Mecca caravan. Everybody knows the 
Turkish proverb‘ If thy neighbour has been once 
to Mecca, have a care of him; if twice, deal not with 
him; but if three times, avoid him as thou wouldst 
the plague of Allah!’ The native Christian in- 
ints were always under the harrow, and but 
one single and obscure European agent had ever 
able hitherto to naturalize himself. The visits 
of travellers, although made in the most rigorous 
omental garb, were always attended with risk. * * 
m so late as the time of Lamartine, ‘the Frank 
mir,’ with his imposing cortége, the same precau- 
Song Were needful; and thus it may be supposed 
it was not without some twinging apprehensions 
I prepared to make my solitary entry in the 





| some distinction entered, a Moollah of high descent, 
| father of Ayesha, the favourite wife of the Prophet 


| dignified, and, as I afterwards remarked, he was 





obnoxious European costume. My visit however 
‘had fallen’ on good and not on ‘ evil times,’ upon 
an era of change indeed remarkable and momentous, 


| not only for its immediate but for its far stretching 


that the noise attracted the attention of the old man, 
who turned round his head, when the curtain in- 
stantly popped to and all again was silent. But ere 
long these lively children ofa larger growth, impelled 


consequences, and distinguished for the first inser- | by irresistible curiosity, returned again to their 
tion into the old Mussulman fabric of the wedge of | station—their remarks were now hardly restrained 


we visited the city. As our horses clattered through | 
the narrow streets, the crowd sullenly made way for 


| European civilization. * * The day after my arrival | within a whisper, and they chattered and laughed 


with a total defiance of decorum. The favourite bit 


| her lips, and looked every inch a sultana at this 


us, and curses, not loud, but deep, were no doubt | intolerable presumption; whereupon the old man 


muttered in the choicest Arabic. 


as we passed him by. While such was the sullen | 
fanaticism of the populace, only restrained by the | 
arms of Ibrahim, another spirit was gaining ground | 
among certain of the higher classes. The notorious 
indifference of the pasha himself to the Moslem 
institutes, and the liberalism of his European officers, | 
which had infected also the native ones, began to | 
influence certain of the Mussulman aristocracy; and, 
as extremes commonly meet, while the populace | 
were ready to tear to pieces the Giaours who dared | 
to insult their streets in the odious hat and Euro- | 
pean dress, some of the higher illuminati took a 
secret pleasure in showing their emancipation from 
the prejudices of their forefathers. Of this class, 
principally, were the visitors to the consul’s house. 
I was on one occasion engaged in drawing the | 


costume of a native female servant, when a man of | 
' 





claiming as his ancestor no less a personage than the | 


himself. His demeanour was exceedingly grave and 


saluted in the streets with singular respect. His 
amusement was extremely great as he saw the girl's | 
figure rapidly transferred to paper; he smiled from | 
time to time, as if occupied with some pleasant idea, | 
of which at length he delivered himself, expressing 


| his wish, to our infinite surprise, that I should come 
| to his house in company with the consul, and take 


a drawing of his favourite wife. At the appointed 
hour we repaired to the old Moollah’s abode. 
Externally, unlike the houses of Cairo, it presented 
nothing but a long dark wall upon the side of a 
narrow dusty lane; within, however, everything bore 
testimony to the wealth and luxury of its owner. 
The saloon into which we were ushered was spacious 
and splendid, marble-paved, with a bubbling foun- | 
tain in the midst, and a roof supported on wooden ! 
beams highly enriched and gilt in the arabesque | 
fashion. A large door, across which was slung a 
heavy leathern curtain which could be unclosed | 
and shut at pleasure, similar to those adopted in 
Catholic churches in Italy, opened on the court, 
from which another communicated with the myste- | 
rious apartments of the harem. We seated our- 
selves on the divan,—our host shortly entered, 
smiling at his own thoughts as before; he doffed his 
turban and pelisse, retaining only his red cap and 
silk jacket; he rubbed his hands continually, his | 
eyes twinkled, and he seemed to abandon himself | 
entirely to the merry humour of the moment. A 
few words had hardly passed before the curtain was | 
gently pushed aside; the lady, like a timid fawn, | 
peeped in, then, closing the curtain, advanced a few 
steps into the room, watching the eye of her husband ; 
who, without rising, balf laughing, yet half command- 
ing, beckoned her to a seat on the divan, while we, 
our hands on our bosoms in the oriental fashion, 
bent respectfully as she came forward and placed 
herself between the old Moollah and Mr. Farren. 
** While this was going forward, I observed that the 
curtain of the door was drawn aside by a white hand, 
but so gently as not at first to attract the attention 
of the Moollah, (who sat with his back towards it,) 
and a very lovely face, with all the excitement of 
trembling curiosity in its laughing black eyes, peered 
into the apartment, then another, and another, till 
some half dozen were looking over one another's 
shoulders, furtively glanced at the Giaours, in the 
most earnest silence, and peeping edgeway at the 
old fellow, to see if they were noticed; but he either 
was or affected to be unconscious of their presence, 
while the consul and myself maintained the severest 
gravity of aspect. Em!oldened by this impunity, 
and provoked by the ludicrous seriousness of our 
visages, they began to criticise the Giaours freely, 





tittering, whispering, and comparing notes so loudly 


Many a filthy | gravely arose and drove them back into the harem, 
| dervish, pale with suppressed hate, looked daggers | 


as some old pedagogue would a bevy of noisy romps, 
Delivered from this interruption, the lady, at a sign 
from her liege lord, proceeded to assume the pose 
required for the drawing. She had assumed for this 
occasion her richest adornments; her oval head-dress 
was of mingled flowers and pearls, her long closely 
fitting robe, open at the sleeves and half way down 
the figure, was of striped silk, a splendid shawl was 
wreathed gracefully around the loins, and a rich 
short jacket was thrown over the rest of her attire; 
her feet were thrust into embroidered slippers, but 
the elegance of her gait was impaired by her walking 
on a sort of large ornamented pattens some inches 
from the ground, * * When I had finished, our host, 
with a smile of peculiar significance, directed her 
attention to a small carved cupboard, or cabinet, 
ornamented with pearl, from which she proceeded 
to draw forth—mirabile dictu!—a glass vessel con- 
taining that particular liquor forbidden to the faith- 
ful; and pouring it out in glasses, handed it to us all, 
then, at her husband's suggestion, helped herself, 
and, as we pledged one another, the exhilaration of 
our pious Mussulman entertainer seemed to know 
no bounds. At the loud clapping of hands, a female 
slave had entered with a large tray covered with 
the choicest delicacies of Arab cookery—chopped 
meat rolled up in the leaves of vegetables, and 
other and more recherché dishes, of exquisite piquancy 
of flavour; this was placed before us on a small 
stool, together with spoons for our especial use. To 
complete our entertainment, we were favoured with 
a specimen of the talents of an Almeh, or singing 


| woman, confounded by so many travellers with the 


Ghawazee, or dancing girls. In long low strains she 
began to chant a lugubrious romance, probably some 
tale of hapless love and woe; her monotonous 


| cadences would have driven Hotspur mad, worse 


than— 

To hear a brazen canstick turned, 

Or a dry wheel grate on an axle tree; 
but as the story proceeded, the lady appeared rapt, 
the tears filled her eyes, and she exhibited every 
sign of the deepest emotion; so different are the 
modes by which the same universal feelings may be 
affected.” 

We must not conclude this notice without 

some brief mention of the excellent historical 
introduction contributed by Mr. S. Sharpe :— 


| to whose ‘ History of Egypt’ Mr. Bartlett ex- 


presses himself indebted for much important 
information. We know of no summary of the 


| history of Egypt which conveys so much in- 


struction in so few and simple words as this. 
From the reign of Osirtesen the First to that of 
Cleopatra, we regard Mr. Sharpe’s views as 
consistent and sound. We venture, however, 
to ask him why he deems all Egyptian history 
before the time of Osirtesen to be fable? Why, 
especially, does he consider Menes, whose name 
is found on the monuments, to be a fabulous 


king? 





A Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences 
of God to a poor unworthy Creature, during 
the Time of the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebel- 
lion and to the Revolution in 1688. By John 
Coad, one of the Sufferers. Longman & Co. 

Tue stout worthies of old England—who noted 

down passages of public transaction, private 

suffering and Divine interposition in a style 
quaint and incorrect, but always real—can 
have had few visions of the Chiswick Press and 
of a far-off day when their endurances and pro- 

tests should be diffused among the readers of a 

younger world in a form of luxury under pre- 
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text of a close imitation of the antique garniture. 
But whether they wear cloth of frieze or cloth 
of gold—whether their sayings and recollections 
be “imprinted” on the coarse tea-paper of the 
halfpenny ballad oron the “‘ cream laid” of modern 
typographical magnificence—the said worthies 
well maintain their places as honest and 
courageous Englishmen. “ One self-approving”’ 
John Coad is worth a score of the washy, wordy, 
mock-modest personages who now-a-days appeal 
to us without due credentials, and address us | 
on the strength of other men’s ideas.—The re- 
suscitation of this worthy is one of the many | 
interesting consequences of Mr. Macaulay's 
appearance as an English historian. It seems 
that several copies of his manuscript exist; 
but one possessed by Mr. Phippard is the 
fullest — since, in addition to Coad’s prose 
narrative, it contains a rhymed version of the 
‘Memorandum,’ in the fabrication of which 
the stiff old Puritan may have found relaxation 
and delight during his latter years. Mr. Phip- 
pard forwarded to Mr. Macaulay his copy in 
all its homespun integrity of ‘square old 
shrivelled covers of vellum, its leaves of coarse 
texture and tawdry hue.” The historian pub- 
licly acknowledged its value as a piece of testi- | 
mony ; and having profited by it for his own pur- | 
poses, he naturally enconraged its publication— | 
which is here accomplished. 
John Coad was a Somersetshire man, belong- 
ing to Stoford near Yeovil:—in the churchyard 
of which hamlet tombs belonging to his family 
may be seen even unto this day. Being an 
enemy, he tells us, ‘to Popery and arbitrary 





Government,”—and having “ great hopes of | 
deliverance” from the same “by the Duke of | 
Monmouth’s appearance and declaration for the 
Protestant religion and Liberty’’-—the summons 
to go “ outin his traine armes for King James”’ 


on the 13th of June 1685 stirred the Puritan 
spirit within him; while “ the hellish oaths and 
ribauldry” of the royal soldiers strengthened his 
resolution of casting in his lot with the rebels. 
But Coad was one of those who would do nothing 
without having what he conccived to be direct 
warrant from Heaven. Before he would join 
the Duke’s standard he “ got an opportunity at 
Charde to retire in a garden alone’”—and there 
made his election. On the 16th, he crossed to 
Axminster, presented himself to Monmouth, and 
tendered his services; which were— 

“ Kindly accepted, where I found Mr. Ferguson at 
prayer; and soon after Major Foxe gave the orders 
of the army, giving strict charge against swearing, 
thieving and plundering, &e., with penalties on the 
breach thereof.” 

At Keynsham, where the rival forces had a 
skirmish, Coad first ‘‘ pushed a pike’ in the 
Protestant cause;— and though the evil ones 
prevailed, he “had no harm.” In a subsequent 
encounter he was less fortunate. But his suf- 
ferings are best described in his own old- 
fashioned language.— z 

“From hence, marching eastward, we lay one 
night at Philips-Norton. Next morning, our ene- 
mies, coming on us by surprise, attacked the north- 
west entrance into the towne, guarded only with two 
companies, of which I, being in one, received a shot 
through my left hand wrist, and also under my left 
breast, at which instant falling to the ground, bleed- 
ing excessively, lay under foot during the fight, being 
cut down but not cut off; cast down but not for- 
saken: for, the fight heing over, was taken up alive, 
but almost without sense of seeing or feeling; some 
means were used to stop the blood; but my wounds 
being judged mortal, and wondering I was not dead, 
the ehirurgeons refused to dress my wounds; but the 
same evening, notwithstanding the great raine which 
fell, our camp moving eastward, I was cast on a 
waggon with few clothes about me; the shaking of 
the waggon made my wounds bleed afresh; yet my 
senses being something restored, despairing of life, I 


| where I could obtain neither pt 





desired death, but could not obtain it; went on east- 


ward to Frome. * * Then returning westward, after 


three days lying in my blocd undressed, came to 
Shepton Mallet. Next morning cbtained the favour 
of being dressed: one Mr. Hardy, an apothecary in 
Lyme, cutting off my bloody clothes, ketched and 
stuck fast to my body, in searching found the bullet 
lodged in the loins of my back, cut it out; but the 
army being still in motion, and marching westward, 
had no opportunity of being dressed until I came to 
Middlesex, where, meeting with my wife in the time 
of the four days Act of Pardon, being disabled as to 
any further service, came away intending to lay hold 
on the Act; but the same day was taken with a vio- 
lent fever, could reach no farther than Long Sutton, 
ysitian nor chirur- 
geon: my condition secmed Cismal and desperate, 
yet by the goodness and mercy of my God, and the 
slender meanes that was used by the midwife of the 
place, who adventured to come to me privately by 
night for a while, life was prolonged, the swelling 
and 1age of my wounds something abated; an incre- 
dible deal of waterish blood working still out of the 
wound of my back, was still under great affliction, 
yet through the malice of some neighbours, was 
deprived of the assistance of the midwife, &c.; the 
Duke’s army being routed I had trouble upon 
trouble, and dangers upon dangers, for then instead 
of friends to visit and sympathize, I had store of 
enemies who rifled, reproached and cursed me; being 
in the house of an enemy, had no human defence 
from the violence of the inhuman soldiers; but they 
that took my goods and clothes, might have taken my 
life, but my God was my fortress and strength; He 
that saith to sea, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed :’ 
He that gave the Devil and his instruments power 
over Job’s goods, suffered them not to touch his 


| body, so as to cut him off; by this same power I was 


preserved from being cut off by violent hands: most 
remarkable was the power and providence God seen 
in this wise: for one night there came soldiers on 
purpose, having had information who and what I 
was, as they swore desperately they would kill me, 
and put me out of pain; as they came up stairs, 
one of them, having a pistol in his hand, fired in 
the chamber where I lay; the pistol being over- 
loaded did me no harm, but hurt his hand that dis- 
charged it, which made him run down cursing and 
swearing as fast as he came up stairs. This sudden 
affright something startled me; but through mercy 
had no less nor worse effects than these: from that 


| very time I had the benefit of nature, which I had 


wanted several days before, and the fever left me.” 

After his fever was assuaged, worse trials 
awaited Coad. He was denounced as a rebel 
to “Lord Stawel:”—who being “greatly en- 
raged and big with revenge,” declared that the 
culprit should be hanged when brought before 
him. In this strait, by the intervention of 
“unkle Thomas Knight,” Coad appealed to 
‘‘ Sir Edward Phelips’”’ as one of his soldiers; 
and under that gentleman’s more merciful pro- 
tection he was transferred to IIchester jail, there 
to await the dealings of the law. The place of 
trial was Wells : — ‘‘ where,’”’ says Coad, ‘we 
had a church for our prison, a board for my 
bed, and something worse than the shadow of 
death for my comfort.’’ The presiding Judge 
was “the lion’s whelp — Geo. Jeffries.” By 
him our memorialist, pleading guilty, was “ con- 
demned to be hanged and quartered, together 
with 600 more.” The sentence, however, was 
averted in Coad’s case.— 

“ For while I was at prayer with many others, in 
a morning came my sister that attended me, and 
calling hastily upon me, I went to her; and she told 
me there was an officer come into the cloister to call 
out 200 men for Jamaica, she much pressed me to 
endeavour to get out amongst them, she being much 
troubled that morning by an information that she 
had, that my flesh was to be hung up before my 
dore, at which she swooned away twice that morn- 
ing: I seeing her in so sorrowful a plight, did go 
with her to the officer, and privately told him the 
circumstances I was under, and offered him a fee to 
take me into his list, which he refused, but told me 
that when he called a man. that did not answer, I 
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might answer to his name and step in. To denymy 
name J was cautious of, and stood by while a 
others under my circumstance went in, for I ; 4 
there was near thirty men saved by so doing, T 
seeing the list full went away; but such wag the 
wonderful providence of God, there stood a poor 
woman of Charde, a stranger to me, who o 
one of the company unwilling to be transpo 
came after me and pulling me to the man, heh 
shifted himself out of the string and put me jp his 
place, and told me if I was called, bis name was Jp 
Haker: Thus the Lord sent frem above; he took 
me, he drew me out of many watcrs, he delivered 
me from my strong enemies, and from them that 
hated me, for they were too strong for me. The first 
night we lay at Shepton Mallet, the next day goi 
to Castellarye the Sheriff's men overtook us ang 
seized one Mr. Shephard for execution. The next 
night we Jay at Sherborn, where I was known by 
many, particularly the constable, who being an ad- 
versary to our cause, demanded of the officer that 
was our convoy, whether my name was on his list; 
no other answer would satisfie him but he would ge 
it, for he said I ought not to be there. Having seg 
the list he went away, but by the good providenceof 
God I heard no more of him: but doubtless the 
same hand that shut up the mouths of the lions from 
devouring Daniel, shut up his mouth and restrained 
him from doing me the intended hurt: though I lay 
in the town two nights, contrary to my expectation 
and beyond hope I was delivered thence, and setting 
forward for Weymouth was known by several on the 
roade, notwithstanding went safe to Weymouth, 
where I Jay one night. Next morning I went aboant 
the ship for Jamaica, and took my leave of my 
native country with much courage and chearfulness, 
The next day being sabbath day, our ship-master 
being ashore, the sheriff's men came aboard our 
ship and took one of our men, and discoursed of me 
also; on which our ship-master, though a bad man, 
fearing he should lose his passengers, ordered to 
weigh anchor, and hoise sail immediately, which was 
done.” 

The voyage to Jamaica, which lasted "6 
week 3 dayes,” was a further “ passage” of 
great suffering :—‘ Ed. Brookes, master of the 
ship,’’ showing himself ‘ one of the bitterest of 
enemies” to his malcontent passengers. Shortly 
after Coad’s landing, however, he fell into kinder 
hands. He seems to have made himself re- 
markable for “ the gift” on which the Puritans 
set such great store; and on being sold toa 
plantation about forty-five miles from Port 
Royal, attracted the notice of “Colonel Lyne. 
and Lieutenant Garbrand,”—who cheered hiep 
with creature comforts, and told him “they 
wanted help in those dark parts of the world.” 
After a short time, in the absence of a more 
regular minister Coad’s public services were 
called into request; and the large subsequent 
portion of the ‘Memorandum’ consists of such 
complacent (not to say conceited) ‘improve 
ments” of scriptural texts as the Puritans de- 
lighted in, by way of assurance to themselves 
and confusion to their adversaries. Since we 
shall not deal with these, one or two more 
scattered extracts must conclude this sketch— 

“ When we had served full four years, (the time 
for which we were sold) divers of us in those parts, 
went to Port Royal and carried evidence to a Justice 
of Peace that we were sold for no longer time of 
servitude. But our suit was rejected, and we wer 
sent to our former service; tho’ some had been let 
go free, that were under our circumstances, they 
were too bad servants to be kept, and we too service 
able to be freed. And now the thoughts of ten 
years’ servitude being a law made particularly for us 
by King James's order, proved the death of some'® 
other parts of the Iland, and to us seemed very 
hard. And now our faith, and patience, in walting 
on God in the way of his providence, and our 
was put to a farther trial; but it was observed that 
very night while we were at Port Royal a biasing 
comet app:ared, at which there was much gaat 
which continued fourteen nights, and then v 
which was in November 1689. A warning-peeee 
a dreadful and desolating judgment which 
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Jan. 7, 1692, whereby 1,500 persons perished at | 


val, and almost the whole town sunk by an 
ee and about fifty persons in other places, 

d most of the buildings in the Tland thrown down. 
Tn a letter from my dear friend Mr. Harkes Gar- 
brand, is thus exprest, That on the day that the 
earthquake ‘ was, the earth moved for some little 
space like the waves of a calm but rolling sea; and 
afterward there was some small shaking every day 
till July 1: and in 14 and 28 of June were four or 
five great earthquakes, but not like the first which 
was on June 7; and that they heard a murmuring 
noise still to that time, as if the earth groned. And 
about that time the French, (taking the advantage 
of the earthquake,) broke into the Iland and did 
much spoil, (especially in the parts where I lived,) 
by destroying the plantations, and carrying away the 
negroes and what plunder they could get.” 

Inafurther page,—after enumerating the dif- 
ficulties which the captives found in obtaining 
their liberty, even after the arrival in the colony 
of the news of “the glorious Revolution,” — 
there is another outbreak of the same humour. 
After citing a farewell letter from Lieut. Harkes 
Garbrand,— 

“This good man,” says Coad, “at whose house 
we had had many:comfortable Sabbaths, was afraid 
some judgement would befal the whole Hand for 
their cruelty to us: which tarried not long before it 
fell very heavy upon the Hand in general.” 

After this, we can but treat our readers to the 
last :pages of the ‘ Memorandum,’—narrating 
the latter part of the voyage home. 

“ October 17 and 18, we had very bad weather. 
Nov. 1, On the banks of Newfoundland we had a 
very great storm, where we lost sight of three of our 
ships; and soon after lost sight of ail our fleet, which 
was thirty-two sail homeward bound. Nov. 5, At 
night we had an exceeding storm, which broke the 
tiller of our rudder, leaving the piece in the rudder 
head: that whole day the storm continuing we were 
in very great distress, but thro’ the mercy of God in 
directing and assisting me, who was the only car- 
penter aboard, that night and next morning that was 
set at rights, the storm continuing: Monday, split 
our foresail and we were in great danger, our leak 
continued until Wednesday 13th at night. ‘Thurs- 
day 14th, we had a fair wind and sea, but lost sight 
@all our fleet in the storm. But here, I must 
observe, the 5th of November, at night before the 


, storm, our Captain called up Mr. Dare and me into 


tis cabin to drink a bottle wine with him, and while 
wewere discoursing of the wonderful deliverance we 
Ind-on that day from the powder plot, it fell in very 
dak all of a sudden, and God was pleased to give us 
esgn of the storm approaching by a corposant on 
the'top of the main mast; by which we had a little 
time to prepare for it, by furling the sails, reefing, 
and lowering the main yard, &c. So that by the 
mercy of God and his good providence we rode it 
out, with such damage as is before related. Though 
the boatswain, &c. were for lightening the ship 
by casting out her cargo, yet we prevented them, 
wad.all was saved. In this storm our personal suf- 
ferings were great: the seas rising like mountains oft 
time broke in upon us, so that we could light no fire 
erdress any provision, or have any dry clothes or 
ladging for many days: neither could any observa- 
tim ‘of latitude be taken for nine or ten days time, 
which put us in great fear. Fifteenth day our Master 
gtan observation, and cried out with much joy, I 
have it, I have it. He presently went to his cabin 
aul cast it,and came forth and comforted us, that 
we were well enough. But then for fear of the 
' privateers, being alone, we came toa resolu- 
‘tm to go to bottom fighting, rather than be carried 
tPrance. To this end we cleared our decks, and 
= all our men to their particular great guns. 
we had this benefit of the storm, the French 
were driven by it into their harbours, and we escaped 
temeafely. Saturday 22nd at four o'clock deeming 
We drew near some land, sounded and found 75 
of water; next morning sounded and found 
‘Mieep; and at noon found 50 fathom. The first 
‘gut. of land was a little below Plymouth. When 
"came near Plymouth, I advised our Master by 
aimeans to put into the harbour, seeing we were 
‘tue, and the seas so infested with privateers. I 





thought it presumption to run the adventure, he was 
very adverse to it, and passed it by; but I still per- 
suaded him to show better reasons against it, than I 
had given for it: He told me it would cost 5/. for a 
pilot to carry her in, and would be a month before 
they could get out again. I told him that seeing the 
ship leaky, the seas dangerous, and we alone, it was 
great presumption, and if we should get safe to 
London thro’ such hazards, his masters would not 
thank him, nor commend his prudence; and if we 
should miscarry, he must bear the blame. At which 
he ordered to turn back tho’ we were as far up as 
Dartmouth; and when we were before Plymouth, 
fired a gun for a pilot, who came straightway on 
board, and undertook it: and soon after came off a 
man of war's eight men, to press our seamen; they 
seeing them coming, ran away from their work, and 
hid themselves under deck amongst the goods. The 
ship being under sail and near land, had not the 
press helped us we must assuredly split upon the 
rocks in the harbour. We were so near before we 
could stay the ship, that we were forced to draw her 
back from the recks by the anchors, one after an- 
other, and so were preserved by the goed providence 
of God, and our endeavours, from this danger at sea. 
The day we arrived was the 24th of November 1690. 
* * Dec. 4th got home, and found my wife and three 
sons living, but in a poor low condition.” 

There is no need to append criticism to the 
above fragments :—they speak for themselves. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Juvenile Calendar; or, Zodiac of Flowers: a 
Gift Book. By Mrs.T. K. Hervey. With Twelve 
Illustrations of the Months, by Mr. Richard Doyle.— 
A dainty and delicate child’s book. The aspects of 
Nature during the months of the year are moralized 
—or rather let us say, poetized—in a series of fan- 
ciful faery dreams, yet each having its allegory and 
its moral. The established lore is in some cases 
departed from; and to this we owe a new legend of 
the foxglove,—which has so long figured asa fairy cap. 
Our readers are aware in what esteem we hold John 
Andersen as a playmate for our children,—and for our- 
selves:—there being nogood child’s book which grown- 
up persons may not take pleasure in. We think that, 
in right of this ‘Juvenile Calendar,’ Mrs, Hervey 
may claim a place in the chimney corner opposite to 
his:—ample room at the hearth being still left for 
Mary Howitt, whenever she chooses again to unpack 
her ballad wallet for the delight of old and young.— 
Beside each of these twelve tales there is a note on Na- 
tural Flistory belonging to the month,—and a list of 
some half-a-dozen flowers, herbs, &c.,—-which the most 
feather-brained small person can find no difficulty in 
committing to memory.—Ere we close our commen- 
dation of this book, we must not overlook such 
training to the taste and fancy as Mr. R. Doyle has 
ministered in his designs. Some of these are as 
richly prodigal as the most eminent piece of German 
border illustration. That for the month of May is 
admirable as a bit of landscape: —the group of 
children round the hawthorn tree is charming. 

Punch’s Almanac.—Our wise old friend and gossip, 
Puneh, gives us this Christmas as racy an almanac 
as ever. It is wonderful how much high comic Art 
is here purchaseable for the modest sum of three 
pence. Mr. R. Doyle’s race to California — his 
humoursof theScottish fé/ein Holland Park—and his 
vision of what befel tourists on the Continent in the year 
of Revolutions, are all in his best manner. Then, to 
speak of the “print:"there is no lack of jokes, 
young, old, and middle-aged; of information calcu- 
lated to deceive the surliest into a laugh,—and to 
enrich the store of him who is wisest inthe craft of 
turning ideas inside out, and has taken a degree in 
the study of language made to bear every meaning 
except those in the dictionary. It is ofno use to quote 
from a vade mecum which is ere this in the hands of 
every English man, woman, and child:—to say 
nothing of the million of copies whisked off to Paris 
by express train in promotion of the entente cordiale. 

The Marriage ‘Contract. By Harriet Raikes.— 
There are some very good points in this novel. In 
the first place, the writer knows how to excite a 
strong interest. -Having adopted an-ideal character, 
she wears its costume with the most perfect self- 
possession —cr rather let us say, self-abnegation. 





first to last—not reore wholly innocent of betraying 
the least trace of that mysterious Eidolon the authoress 
—than is Diana St. Sauveur, Yet she is hurried 
through so many surprises and tried with so much 
vicissitude, that one less gifted with the tale-teller’s 
best gift than her creator is must have made her wander 
astray, or, like Cinderella, lose a slipper. But no 
fault of the kind is here.—Again, Miss (or Mrs. ?) 
Raikes knows how to keep alive curiosity and sus- 
pense. Be the incidents probable or improbable, her 
first object is obviously never for one instant to lose 
her hold upon her reader,—and this she has thoroughly 
accompli:hed. From the moment when the “ mar- 
riage contract” is drawn out till the crisis of its 
fulfilment, we read on eagerly: overshadowed by 
portents, perplexed by mysteries, aggrieved at cala- 
mities,_very much as if there were no clue in the 
hand drawing us along and capable also of extricating 
us from the labyrinth. Nor is a feeling for niceties 
of character wanting to our authoress. The Cleécys, 
the Duke de San Maglori, and Montferrand, are all 
sketches— but they have so many distinct indi- 
vidualities. On the whole—put forth as it is without 
pretension, and common-place though its title may 
be,—‘ The Marriage Contract’ is, nevertheless, of its 
kind, one of the best novels of the fast-fading year 
1849. 

A Handbook of British Ferns, Py Thomas Moore. 
—Few families of even flowering plants can boast 
the attention that has been received by the flowerless 
ferns. A few years since scarcely mentioned in 
our local Floras,—several distinct volumes have been 
recently devoted to them. It is perhaps to their 
small number and very distinct character that they 
are in some measure indebted for the notice which 
they have obtained. Their forms, however, are very 
elegant, and they are cultivated with comparative 
ease: so, these properties may also have contributed 
to their popularity. Whatever may be the motives 
of the fern-fancier, Mr. Moore’s little book will be 
found useful. It contains ample descriptions of all 
the British species, with a good many illustrations : 
—and it may be carried in the waistcoat-pocket. 

An Essay on the Filial Duties; in which their 
Divine Obligation is established from Holy Scripture, 
and their Importance to Social Happiness avd Public 
Welfare is enforced. By William Sidney Gibson, 
F.S.A.—Mr. Gibson proves all the points which his 
title-page suggests with great industry and abun- 
dance of enthusiasm. The difficulty would be, we 
should imagine, to find any one who would think of 
asking for the proofs. If there be such persons, 
they may now read and be convinced. 

Observations on London Milk. By H. Hodson 
Rugg, M-R.C.S.—Perhaps next to the abundant 
supply of pure air and water, the supply of pure 
milk is of most importance to a city population. 
Milk is the type of all human food; and from a very 
early period of his civilized history man seems to 
have been aware of the importance to the health of 
children of a plentiful supply of this nutriment from 
the animal kingdom. ‘Tosupp!y London alone with 
this article of food, 60,000 cows, yielding upwards of 
one hundred thousand gallons per day, are required. 
A substance consumed in such prodigious quantities, 
aad more especially by that portion of the population 
most liable to fall under the influence of the causes 
of disease, should be free from all suspicion of im- 
purity. But what is really the case? Why, a large 
proportion of the milk supplied to London is yielded 
by cows kept in the most unhealthy places possible, 
and under circumstances which render it an absurdity 
to suppose that they can afford this secretion in a 
condition fitted for human food. The cow-sheds of 
London are one of its most patent and disgusting 
nuisances :—and we need not say how injurious to 
the health of the animal they must be. But the evil 
does not terminate here. The milk bad, as it is when 
produced in London, is subjected, alike with that 
which comes from the country, to various adul- 
terations. Water is the most common of these. 
Would that it were the worst—although London 
water is bad enough: but we have in Mr. Rugg’s 
book a list of abominations added to this pure food, 
whose names we would not mention but in the 
belief that the disgust which they must produce is a 
less evil than that of administering them to helpless 
infants and children who have not vet shed their 
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milk-teeth. The brains of animals obtained from 
the foulest sources,—sugar of lead,—chalk,—ground 
chesnuts,—starch,—treacle,—and arnatto, are a few 
of the compounds which when mixed with water are 
used to make the scanty supply of milk from the 
London cow go further. It is time something should 
be done to stop this system. Cow-sheds should be 
abolished in London. People should learn to analyze 
their milk. Mr. Rugg gives no directions on this head, 
—but weareconvinced a few simple rules would detect 
many of these adulterations. Above all, every effort 
should be made to obtain a supply of pure milk from 
the country, without allowing it to go through the 
hands of fraudulent London dealers. Would not 
the laws which apply to selling bad meat or fish be 
equally applicable to adulterated milk?—Mr. Rugg 
deserves the thanks of the public for calling attention 
to this subject. 

The Value and Importance of the Scottish Fisheries. 
By J. Thomson.—The author's object in this work, 
as he informs his readers, is to reanimate an interest 
in a most valuable branch of commercial enterprise. 
The raw produce of our seas, like that of our mines, 
he tells us, form five-sixths of the value. Around 
the island of Great Britain there is engaged in the 
herring fishery a body of about seventy thousand 
hardy and more or less skilful fishermen, with a 
complement of boats comprising a fleet of 15,279. 
The former, with their wives and families, form no 
insignificant portion of the population. For every 
100,0002. worth of salted fish, Mr. Thomson says, 
exported to a foreign country, little less than 
90,0007. return to it in gain for produce and labour :— 
were the whole carried by British shipping, there 
would be little short of a return of the whole amount. 
Wick is the emporium of the Scottish herring fishery. 
Helmsdale, also, since 1813 has been rising into 
celebrity; while Peterhead, since 1830, has improved 
with such wonderful rapidity as to deserve to be 
ranked second on the list:—Fraserburgh being the 
third. The work contains some judicious remarks 
on the bounty system. The fisheries, Mr. Thomson 
says, “can well exist without bounties,”—the natural 
demand having been the great moving power in the 
inerease already noted. 
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Annals of My Village, cr. 8vo. reduced to 6s. cl. 
Arthur's (Rev, W.) Mission to the Mysore, new ed. 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Art of Brewing on Scientific Princip'es. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Best's (Hon. and Rev. S.) Manual for Parochial Instruction,2nd ed. 1s. 
ran’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 75 illustrations by Harvey, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Calvin's Life, by T. H. Dyer, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Chronological Pictures of British History, 40 pl. by Gilbert, 32. 13s. 6d. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, ‘Animal Physiology,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Church Catechism Illustrated, sq. 8vo. ls. swd. 
Cottager’s MonthlyVisitor, 1849, new series, Vol. 29, 4s. bds. 4s.6¢. hf. bd, 
Da Costa’s (Dr. J.) Israel and the Genti es, post 8vo. 7s, 6d. cl. 
Davidson's Complete Pocket Bible, 12mo. 13s. morocco, 
Dixon's (H.) The London Prisons, fc. 6s. c). 
East India Register and Army List, 1850, 12mo. 10s. swd. 
Eastern Churches, by Author of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union,’ 1s. 
Edgeworth’s (Miss) Popular Tales, new ed. in 1 vol, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Evenings at Haddon Hall, illustrated by Cattermole, new ed. 7s. 6d. 
Fine Arts Almanac and Remembrancer, 1450, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Fieet’s (C.) Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Fiies in Amber, by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols. post 8vo 1Z. 11s. 6d. bds, 
Gilfilian’s(G.) Second Gallery of Literary Portraits, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Goode’s (Rev. W.) Doctrine of the Church of England, 2nd ed. 15s. cl. 
Halpin’s (Rev. N. I.) The Dramatic Unities of Shakspeare, 12mo. 2s, 
Hamilton's Editions of the Select Psalmody, 8vo. 4s. swd, 
Handel's Oratorio, ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ by Vincent Novello, 6s, 6d. cl, 
Holy Men of Old (Short Notices of , 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Hutchinson's (G. L.) Equalization of the Poor Rates, 3rd ed. 8vo. 5s. 
Hum oldt’s Cosmos, trans. by Lieut -Col. E. Sabine, 7th ed. 2 vols.7s. 
Juvenile Harmonist, by T. Clark, oblong 8vo. reduced to 2s. cl. 
Leonard Normandale, by the Hon. C. S. Savile, 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d, 
Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report on Chemistry, Vol. I. 1847-48, 15s. 
Little Arthur's Reslane: by Lady Callcott, 15th ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) The Seaside and the Fireside, 16mo, 2s. swd. 
Louisa Moreton, by Mrs. Drummond, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Lysons's (Rev, S.) Christian Fables, 18mo. 2s.cl. 
Maginn’s (W.) Homeric Ballads. fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Mahan s (Rev, A.) Doctrine of Christian Perfection, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
M'‘Comb’s (W.) Voice of a Year, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Marlowe's Works, by the Rev. A. Dyce, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. cl. 
Mary Elliot, by Cousin Kate, Author of * Georgie and Lizzie,’ 4s. cl. 
Manners and Cvstoms ofye Englyshe (Pips his diary), oblong, 6s. bds. 
Manning's (Archdeacon) Sermons, Vol. 1 V. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Neander's (Dr. A.) History of the Christian Religion, Vol. V. 8vo. 9s. 
Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Deeds of Faith, Stories from Church History, 2s. 
Novello’s (V.) Three Favourite Masses of Mozart and others, 3s. 6d. 
Olshausen’s (Dr. H.) Commentary on the Gospels, Vol. III. 10s. 6d.cl. 
Original Ballads by Living Authors, 1850, ed. H. Thompson, M.A. 15s. 
Parlour Library,Vol. XX XV. James's ‘ One in a Thousand,’ 12mo. 1s. 
Primitive Ch. in its Episcopacy, by Author of ‘ Dr, Hookwell,’ 2nd ed.9s, 
Railwcy Lib. January, ‘ Paulding the Puritan and his Daughter,’ Is. 
Real Religion, by the Authoress of ‘ The Pearl of Days,’ fc. 2s. cl. 
Royal Blue Book for 1850, royal 18mo. 5s, bd. 
Roya! Kalendar for 1850, with Index, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bd. ; Index, 1s. 6d. 
Robinson's (W.) Memoirs, by W. Knight, 12mo, 1s. cl. 
Scudamore (W. E.) On the Office of the Intellect in Religion, 9s. 
Scott's (W.) Elements of Algebra and Arithmetic, 2nd ed. 8vo. 16s. 
Sargeant’s (G. E. and Myra) The Holly Tree, a Winter Gift, 3s. 6d. 
Sharpe's London Magazine, Vol. X. royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl, 
Sait's |S.) Railway and Commercial Information, 12mo, 5s. cl. 
Smith’s (Dr. A.) Illustrations of Zoology of South Africa, 5 vols. 182, 
Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life, hy Pastor, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
‘Temple's (E.) The Christian’s Daily Treasury, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 41. 
Titmarsh’s (M, A.) Rebecca and Rowena, small 4to. 5s. pL, 7s. 6d. eld, 
Time of the End not Yet, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Urquhart’s Pillarsof Hercules, Travels in Spain and Morocco, 2vols.28s. 
Wilson’s ( Bishop) Instructions on the Lord's Supper, new ed, fc. 4s.cl, 











A CHILD’S GRAVE AT FLORENCE. 
A, A. E. C., born July 1848, died November 1849. 
By E.izaseta Barrett BRrownNiyG. 


Of English blood,—of Tuscan birth, 
What country should we give her? 
—Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic Heavens receive her.— 


And here, among the English tombs, 
In Tuscan ground we lay her, 

While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 

A little child—how long she lived, 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Born in one July—she survived 
Alone to see a second. 


Bright-featured, as the July sun 
Her little face still played in,— 
And splendours, with her birth begun, 
Had had no time for fading. 


So, Lrry—from those July hours— 
No wonder we should call her; 
She looked such kinship to the flowers,— 
Was but a little taller. 
A Tuscan Lily,—only white ; 
As Dante, in abhorrence 
Of red corruption, wished, aright, 
The lilies of his Florence. 


We could not wish her whiter :—her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 

The house !—a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom ! 


This July creature thought perhaps 
Our speech nct worth assuming ; 
She sat upon her parents’ laps, 
And mimicked the gnat’s humming. 


Said—“ Father, Mother:”—then, leit off— 
For tongues celestial, fitter ! 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch Heaven’s jasper-glitter. 


Babes !—Love could always hear and see 
Behind the cloud that hid them: 

— Let little children come to me, 
And do not thou forbid them.” 


So, unforbidding, have we met, 

And gently here have laid her; 
Though winter is no time to get 

The flowers that should o’erspread her. 


We should bring pansies, quick with spring, 
Rose, violet, daffodilly, 

And also, above everything, 
White lilies for our Lily. 


Nay, more than flowers this grave exacts,— 
Glad, grateful attestations 

Of her sweet eyes and pretty acts,— 
With calm renunciations. 


Her very mother, with light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy, 
Saying,—“ The angels have thee, sweet, 

Because we are not worthy !” 


But winter kills the orange-buds,— 
The gardens in the frost are ; 

And all the heart dissolves in floods, 
Remembering we have lost her. 


Poor earth,—poor heart !—too weak, too weak 
To miss the July shining: 

Poor heart !—what bitter words we speak— 
When God speaks of resigning ! 


Sustain this heart in us that faints, 
Thou God, the self-existent ! 

—We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy Heaven too distant, 


The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture : 

On the shut door that let them in 
We beat with frantie gesture :— 


To us,—us also open straight ! 
The outer life is chilly. 

Are we, too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily ? 


—O my own baby on my knees, 
My leaping, dimpled treasure,— 

At every word I write like these, 
Clasped close, with stronger pressure ! 


Too well my own heart understands,— 
At every word, beats fuller— 

—My little feet, my little hands, 
And hair of Lily’s colour ! 





—But God gives patience :—Love learns strenge, strength 
And Faith remembers promise, . ’ 
And Hope itself can smile at length 

On other hopes gone from us. 


Love, strong as Death, can conquer Death 
Through struggle made more glorious: ’ 

This mother stills her sobbing breath 
Renouncing, yet victorious, ‘ 


Arms empty of her child she lifts, 
With spirit unbereaven :— 

“ God will not all take back His gifts,— 
My Lily’s mine in Heaven, 


“ Still mine—maternal rights serene 
Not given to another !” 
The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and mother. 


‘* Meanwhile,” the mother cries, “ content !” 
** Our love was well divided : ; 

Its sweetness following where she went. 
Its anguish stayed where I did. ' 


“ Well done of God, to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness ! 

To us,—the empty room and cot; 
To her,—the Heaven’s completeness. 


“ To us,—this grave ; to her,—the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in; 

To us,—the silence in the house ; 
To her,—the choral singing !— 


“ For her,—to gladden in God’s view; 
For us,—to hope and bear on: 

Grow, Lily, in thy garden new, 
Beside the Rose of Sharon ! 


“Grow fast in Heaven, sweet Lily clipped, 
In love more calm than this is ; 

And may the angels dewy-lipped 
Remind thee of our kisses ! 


“ While none shall tell thee of our tears,— 
These human tears now falling :— 

Till, after a few patient years, 
One Home shall take us all in: 


“Child, father, mother—who, left out? 
—Not mother, and not father !— 

And when, their dying couch about 
The natural mists shall gather, 


“Some smiling angel close shall stand, 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 

Bearing a Lity in his hand 
For Death’s ANNUNCIATION.” 





GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS, 

PROPOSED TO BE HELD IN LONDON IN THE YEAR 1851. 
Report made to His Royal Highness the Prince Albert 

President of the Society of Arts, Sc. &c., of prelimi- 

nary inquiries into the willingness of Manufacturers 

and others to support periodical Exhibitions of the 

Works of Industry of all Nations. By Henry Cole 

and Francis Fuller, Members of the Council of the 

Society of Aris. 

Copies of the Contracts between the Society of Arts and 
Messrs. James Munday § George Munday for carry- 
ing out the Exhibition. 

As the preliminary arrangements for the constitution 
and conduct of this great Congress of the Industrial 
Universe are now complete, and will soon take an 
official form,—we feel ourselves absolved from fur- 
ther observance of that secrecy which the delicacy 
and difficulty attending the first steps, and the respect 
due to the illustrious individual who directed them, 
have hitherto prescribed. A succinct narrative of the 
proceedings which have laid the foundations of this 
magnificent assemblage we are now at liberty to place 
before our readers :—and the documents of whieh the 
titles have been made to head this article furnish 
the materials for such a history. 

It was, we believe, in 1845 that the Council of the 
Society of Arts, at the suggestion of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, first took into consideration the 
practicability of establishing in London a Nation 
Collection of the products of Industry,—similar to 
those which were familiar in Paris :—and a Committee 
was formed, and a fund raised by subscription 
amongst the members, to defray the expenses, 

The result proved that this movement was pre 
mature. Neither the public nor the manufactures 
were as yet sufficiently alive to the national impart 
ance of such an Exhibition. The Council, never 
theless, resolved to persevere. Aided by the liberality 
of individuals, prizes were offered for improvement 
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+ works of art and manufactures,—and the result 
sas announced to be shown in an Exhibition at the 
Society's rooms in the Adelphi. This first step was 
not encouraged :—indeed, it was only by the great 

rsonal exertions of members of Council that 
subjects of sufficient interest were collected to make 
an Exhibition at all. 

Public attention having, however, been once called 
to the subject, our manufacturing and commercial 
interests soon began to see its importance. . The 
Exhibitions at the Society of Arts became year by 
year of greater interest :—and on the last occasion 
the Rooms were visited by more than 60,000 per- 
sons. The available space therein was, indeed, 
wholly insufficient to meet the requirements of the 
Exhibiters :—and it was manifest that the time had 
arrived for carrying into execution the original pro- 

ition. His Royal Highness therefore desired the 
attendance of the members of Council,—and sub- 
mitted that active measures should be taken once 
more to ascertain the opinions and feelings of the 
public generally on the subject. aa 
* The original scheme of a national Exhibition 
was expanded into one by which the industry 
of the world at large should be represented; 


and on this, as well as on the other parts of 


the proposed plan, it was determined to make 
inquiry how far the sympathies of the trading 
world might be reckoned on. Messrs. Cole and 
Fuller travelled through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country for the purpose of col- 
lecting the opinions of the leading manufac- 
turers: arranging the results which they ob- 
tained under five several heads, as follows.—‘“ The 
general expediency of such periodical Exhibitions.— 
Whether their scope should be exclusively national 
or universal ?— Whether such Exhibitions should be 
supported by funds voted by the House of Commons 
or by voluntary subscriptions ?— Willingness to ex- 
hibit. _ Whether prizes should be awarded, the 
amount of prizes, and the distribution of them ?” 

On the first of these questions there was a 
unanimity of consent :—taking various pithy phra- 
seological forms which Messrs. Cole and Fuller report. 

Under the second head, it seemed to be almost 
universally felt that a knowledge of our national 
place in relation to the world in general, as producers 
of all kinds, is itself a gain,—that a sense of our own 
weakness in any direction is a foundation of future 
strength,_that when we cannot compete by skill 
in these free-trade days, we cannot hope to compete 
by secrecy,—that a just diagnosis can be obtained 
only by a broad comparison,—and that, in fact, the 
grandest and most important feature of the whole 
scheme would be its universality. 

On the question whether such Exhibitions should 
be supported by funds voted by the House of Com- 
mons or by voluntary subscription, there were 
differences of opinion — but preponderating greatly 
to the side of making the meeting, in that, as in all 
other respects, a purely popular representation. The 
fact is, such movements as this are but languid 
mes where they need the outer stimulus of Govern- 
ment support. The circumstance of such large sums 
#8 will be necessary for the purposes of this Exhibition 
being found by the people themselves, is at once an 
expression of the popular earnestness in the cause,and 
aguarantee of the good which the peopleare to get out 

it. We feel, besides, the utter idleness of relying 
on Governments in a matter which demands so much 
of straightforward activity as this When we re- 
member how for the last two months this important 
measure has been hung up in the Government offices, 
for want of energy to do the only thing which fell 
to the lot of Government to do in the matter, we 
thould be sorry to see its future chances depending 
om Government interference,—yet more, to see them 
testing on Government subsidy. 

The “ willingness to exhibit” had its exceptions in 
that proportion only in which exceptions help to 
tablish a rule :—and these exceptions arose out of 


the lingering jealousy which yet survives to tell of 


the age of restrictions, a jealousy which Exhibitions 
like the one proposed will do more than anything 
the to dispel. A fear of piracy was the shadow 
hereand there infesting the general cordiality with 
Thich the proposition was hailed. 

The questions of “ prizes” and their “amount” 


the ground on which there seemed to be most 





difference of feeling. It was everywhere admitted | —that Her Majesty should be petitioned to issue a Royal 


that if prizes there are to be where the nations of 
the world are competitors,—nothing less than the 
guarantee of a presiding Royal Commission, and the 
utmost care and integrity in the composition of the 
specific jurics, can meet the dignity of such a 
tribunal of adjudication or secure the public con- 
fidence and acquiescence in its decisions. It was felt, 
too, that the foreigner being invited to compete, he 
must be fairly represented on all such juries. But 
many manufacturers were of opinion that money 
prizes are unnecessary, and inefficient :—the best 
prize being the commercial success which must 
follow distinction in an Exhibition like this. Others 
thought the prizes should in any case be smaller 
than has been proposed :—that the amounts should 
be reduced, and the number of premiums increased, 
“as lessening the risk of injury from injurious adju- 
dication.”"— Some were of opinion that a system of 
medals and small prizes, rather as testimonials than 
as rewards, would sufficiently meet all cases in which 
the sentence of such a tribunal will insure the natural 
reward of extended trading:—but that prizes of 
considerable amount might be given for original 
designs, or important discoveries in mechanics—or 
proposed as inducements to manufacturers to pro- 
duce “something special,” out of the line of their 
ordinary business and its natural returns, but cal- 
culated “to show the power of production.”— It 
was proposed that further opinions should be taken: 
—and it was hinted that 
**some one or more persons interested in each and every 
trade, with a knowledge sharpened by experience and per- 
sonal interest, might propose a prize for such discovery or 
improvement as would be of the greatest value in his par- 
ticular trade; and thus the general requirements would 
become known, and the Council be relieved from much 
anxiety, and only be required to decide between the sug- 
gestions of the most experienced,” 

It was said to be 
‘especially desirable that the merits of the subject which 
receives the first prize should be tested as much as possible 
beforehand. This arrangement would tend to promote the 
declaration of inventions, and thus subject them to a public 
test. By this means the public is made, as it were, the 
jury, and the liability to a wrong judgment is diminished. 
It might perhaps, be a question whether any invention or 
discovery should be eligible to receive the first prize unless 
it had been made public a certain specified time before the 
opening of the Exhibition.” 
But the whole question of Prizes is yet, like most 
other of the mere details of the Exhibition, open for 
future decision and for present suggestion. 

Meantime, a preliminary question had arisen of 
perplexing difficulty. It was manifest that the 
Council could not be justified in going before the 
public with a proposition under the sanction of his 
Royal Highness, without having secured the certainty 
of its execution should it meet with the sanction of 
the public. But how were the necessary funds to be 
obtained for ensuring the honourable fulfilment of 
all the promises which it would be necessary to hold 
forth, before it could be known how and to what ex- 
tent the Exhibition would be supported by the pub. 
lic? It was decided that befere any announcement 
should be made, 20,0002, as the amount of the 
prizes, must be deposited in the hands of Trustees, 
and security given for the erection of the building. 
The cost of this was estimated at not less than 20,0002. 
—and by Mr. Cubitt, who was consulted by his 
Royal Highness, as not unlikely to reach 50,0007. 


‘ Under these circumstances, negotiations were opened 


with some of our great capitalists; but the issue 
seemed then so uncertain, that all declined. One 
spirited firm—that of the Messrs. Munday —was 
at length found to take on itself the whole money 
responsibility, in anticipation of the liberality of the 
public. The nature of the arrangement with these 
gentlemen will be best explained by the two deeds 
which lay down the mutual conditions of the gua- 
rantee :—and with that view we have prepared an 
abstract of them for our readers, A copy in extenso 
of the Contract lies for inspection at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts, in John Street, Adelphi. 

** Deed No. 1 recites that His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert is President of the Society of Arts, that His Royal 
Highness and the Society were desirous for the promotion 
of the Arts, Manufactures and Commerce of the country, 
to institute a Great Exhibition in 1851, and for this pur- 
pose that Prizes to the value of 20,0007, at the least should 
be awarded. That (in accordance with a previous under- 
standing) a site would be provided by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests—that it was deemed necessary by His 
Royal Highness and the Society that the sum of 26,0007. for 








Prizes shouid be lodged to secure the payment of such Prizeg 





Commission, of which His Royal Highness should be Pre- 
sident—that capacious buildings should be erected, the de- 
sign for which is templated to be obtained by public 





competition—that prospectuses or other descriptions and 
announcements of the proposed design, and all other ne- 
cessary means for promulgating, advancing, and complet- 
it was 


ing, should be circulated and advertised— that 

necessary, in organizing the arrang ts, that M 
of the Society should visit the principal cities, &c.—that Ma- 
nagers, Secretary and officers in general should be provided 
—that as the funds of the Society were inapplicable to such 
payments, and though it was anticipated that a considerable 
sum would be raised by subscription and other means, still 
it was doubtful whether the sums so raised would be suf- 
ficient, that, therefore, an agreemert was entered into 
between the said contraetors and the said Society for car- 





| rying out the design; for providing 20,000/. for Prizes, and 


for immediately paying 5002. towards preliminary expenses, 
as well as such further sums as should be requisite, and for 
indemnifying the Society against expenses. 

*“*That the said Society had appointed an Executive 
Committee, including a nominee on the part of the Con- 
tractor, and also Trustees for the 20,0007, and other monies 
allotted for Prizes, with Treasurers of Exhibition Funds. 

** That it had been agreed that if before the Ist ef 
February, 1850, a Royal Commission should not have been 
issued, the Contractors might refer further proceedings to 
arbitration. 

That in performance of such agreement the contractors 
on their part had paid 5002. on the 30th of August, 
and a further sum of 20,000/.; and it had also been 
agreed that the Exhibition should be carried out in 
the manner expressed in these presents, and in another 
indenture of even date—that trusts, &c. of 20,0002. and 
5001. actually paid, and all other monies to be paid, 
should be declared—that certain payments made, and 
liabilities incurred, by the Society, should be considered as 
part of the expenses of the Exhibition. The contract 
then sets forth that the contractors covenant to pay from 
time to time, until the Ist November, 1851, all such money 
as may be required for the Exhibition—that the contractors 
shall within three months after the Exhibition shall have 
been carried out, pay such a sum as, together with monies 
previously paid, shall be adequate to pay all expenses 
whatsoever, of advertisements, printing, agents, offices, 
superintendents, clerks, workmen, buildings, insurances, 
decorations, and all other the costs, charges, and expenses 
of every kind whatsoever, to which the Society may be 
liable, and will indemnify the Society from such expenses, 
except the cost of the preparation of the deeds and pre- 
miums for designs for buildings, It is then declared that 
the said 20,¢02. shall be invested in the names of the 
Trustees in Government or other securities, as His Royal 
Highness may direct—and that the 500. already paid, and 
all monies to be hereafter paid by the contractors, as 
all donations, &c. shall be invested. 

“It is provided that if donations and subscriptions shall 
exceed 30,0002, then, and in addition to the 20,000/., certain 
further sums may be set apart for Prizes. 

‘And the Society shall hold in trust the receipts to 
repay to the contractors the 20,000/. advanced for Prizes, 
with interest at five per cent.; also all such sumsas they 
shall have paid in pursuance of their covenants, with interest, 
as aforesaid, except certain expenses which are to be ex- 
clusively paid by the contractors ;— but it is agreed that, 
if the receipts shall more than cover all such payments, 
the residue shall be held upon trust, one-third to be held in 
trust by the Society of Arts, for the Establishment of future 
Exhibitions, and the remaining two-thirds to be paid to the 
contractors, out of which the contractors are to pay all 
expenses of managers, officers, attendants, salaries, adver- 
tisements, printing and other incidental expenses. 

*« That if a Royal Commission shall not be issued before 
the Ist February, 1850, the contractor may refer the fur- 
ther performance of the agreement to arbitration, that if 
the contractors neglect to fulfil the covenants, the Society 
shall stand possessed of the said 20,000/., and all other 
sums paid by the contractors, forthe purpose of indemni- 
fying the Society from all expenses and liabilities in reMa- 
tion to the said Exhibition, the Society's right to demand 
the performance of the contract to indemnify not how- 
ever to be prejudiced; that the Society shall be enabled to 
determine the contract, upon receiving on or before the 
Ist February, 1850, a request to do so from the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and that the 
Society is not to be answerable for involuntary losses.” 

In the second indenture, of even date with the first, it is 
recited, that the contractors have paid 20,0002. for prizes 
mentioned in deed No. 1, and 500/.; and have covenanted 
to pay such other sumsas shall be required. The indenture 
witnesseth that it is agreed between the Society and the 
contractors, that certain specified arrangements relating to 
the exhibition are to be under the control of the Executive 
Committee, unless a Royal Commission shall be issued. 
That on or before the Ist of May 1850, plans, &c. of building, 
are to be submitted to His Royal Highness—that the plans, 
&c. approved by His Royal Highness shall be delivered to 
the contractors on or before the Ist of June 1850, when the 
contractors are to be put in possession of site. The con- 
tractors within one month engage to deliver a statement of 
quantities and a tender; that if the contractors’ tender be 
considered excessive, the plans, &c., and the tenders be 
referred to arbitrators; that the price reported by the 
arbitrators shall be the price to be paid to the contractors 
for the building; that the contractors shall complete the 
building on or before the 31st of March 1851. 

The indenture then provides that the materials shall be 
the absolute property of the contractors after the termina- 
tion of the exhibition on the 1s¢ of October 1851, and makes 
other provisions merely technical,—the statement of which 
is not necessary to the public understanding of this matter. 


Thus it will be seen that the Messrs. Munda: 
have taken upon themselves the entire risk of this 
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vast speculation ;—relying solely on the public zeal, 
and the liberality which that may beget, for their re- 

yment and their reward. In the administration of 
the funds by them advanced they are to have noshare; 
—those funds will bedistributed by the Society of Arts 
in the person of its Executive Committee, under the 
authority and supervision of a Royal Commission 
having the Prince Consort at its head.—Since the 
Contract was signed, we understand that the spirit 
exhibited by the public in answer to the appeal 
made to it in behalf of this vast scheme having 
greatly improved the prospects of the speculation, — 
the Messrs. Munday have consented to certain mo- 
difications in the terms of the original deed, at the 
request of Prince Albert—anxious in every way to 
guard the interests of the public. The time within 
which the conditional power reserved to Govern- 
ment of terminating the contract is to be exercised, 
has been extended to two months after the first 
meeting of the Royal Commission—and the Messrs. 
Munday have agreed, if the contract is not termi- 
nated by the Government, to put a limit on their 
profits—heing “ willing that an arbitration shall de- 
termine, when the Exhbition is closed, the propor- 
‘tion of any surplus, after payment of all expenses 
whatever, to be allotted to them as remuneration 
for the capital employed, the risk incurred, and the 
exertions used.”—In all respects, the liberality and 
public spirit displayed by the Messrs. Munday have 
alone, as is acknowledged by the Prince Consort, 
rendered it possible to give to this scheme a form and 
substance for presentation to the Government :—and 
we are glad to add, that the Prince has written a 
letter to them expressive of his sentiments to that 
effect. ‘This part of the matter, and the care which 
has been taken of the public interests, will be better 
understood from a perusal of the fullowing correspon- 
dence.— 


** To His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, President of 
the Soci:ty of Arts. 
** Guildford, December 7, 1849. 

**Sir,—I have had the honour to receive by your Royal 
Highness’s commands the following extract from the 
Minutes of the Executive Committee cf the Exhibition of 
Industry of all Nations :— 

*** Phe Prince inquired whether Mr. Cole was prepared 
to report on the willingness of the contractors to place 
a limit on their profits, and was informed that the con- 
tractors had stated they were disposed to entertain at all 
times any wishes of His Royal Highness, and to refer them 
-to arbitration, 

***Tlis Royal Highness expressed. his great satisfaction 
at this proof of contidence, and thought it expedient that 
the contracturs should write a letter to accompany the 
deeds. agreeing that the Council of the Society of Arts 
bhould have. power to determine the contract by arbitra- 
tion on the 3ist of March, or at any time His Royal 
Highness might think desirable. 

“*Resolved—That a copy of the Minute entered on 
Friday last, referring to the contract. be officially sent to 
Mr. Drew, with a request that he obtain an answer to it 
from the contractors us early as possible. 

** To the two proposals above mentioncd, respecting, first, 
the willingness of the contractors to place a limit on their 
possible profits, and, secondly, to assent to a further exten- 
sion of the term for determining the contract, 1 have to 
inform your Royal Highness, that Lam authorized by the 
contractors, Messrs. Munday, to reply on their behalf as 
their nominee. 

“Before considering the first proposal, I submit it is 
necessary to dispose of the obvious preliminary question, 
whether the Minute implies that the Government or the 
Society of Arts, or anybody else, in desiring to limit the 
possible protits, is prepared to limit the possible losses that 
may be sustained under this contract. As the Minute does 
not allude to this contingency, I have taken it fur granted 
that no one is so prepared. Under this view I proeeed to 
discuss this proposal, which [am authorized to say the con- 
tractors are quite prepared to consider in accordance with 
your Royal Highness’s suggestion, because they fully sym- 
pathise in the desire of your Royal Highness to proteet to 
the utmost the public interests in this matter. They admit 
the full ferce of the fact, that the undertaking now appears 
under an aspect very different from that which it wore in 
July last, when it was first propounded by your Royal 
Highness. At the same time the contractors submit it 
should be borne in mind, in considering their position, that, 
before the proposition for holding the Exhibition, accom- 
panied with the offer to the world of prizes to the amount 
of 20,0402, could be published, it was obviously necessary 
ithat there should be some guarantee that the proposal 
would become a reality. The contractors apprehend there 
ean be no doubt that the Government, the Seciety of Arts, 
or some one, must have taken the preliminary risk before 
any public steps whatever could be taken, and the contrac- 
tors, for certain considerations were then willing to under- 
take that risk. If a contract had to be made now, in the 
month of December, for the first time, the present informa- 
‘tion as.to the expression of public feeling might perhaps, 
®@ause the terms of that contract to be different. 

“The contractors, however, do not wish to take adyan- 
tage of the state of uncertainty which existed in July last, 
and are willing that the better knowledge and experience 





in this matter, which have been obtained at their risk and | 


by the expenditure should be fairly considered. But in so 
doing, I submit that the circumstances of the early period 
when the agreement was made ought not to be forgotten. 
Iu July there was no evidence at all to indicate how far 
the public would respond to the proposal; and there was 
no pecuniary guarantee whatever to secure its eventual 
success, as indeed there is none certain even now. 

** The contractors were invited to enter into an engage- 
ment binding themselves to carry out this great work, in- 
volving a certain liability of 75,000/.; to be prepared at 
once when called upon to deposit 20,0002. for a Prize Fund ; 
to advance all necessary capital for preliminary expenses ; 
and to make an outlay immediately without any tangible 
commercial security whatever. If they had viewed this 
proposal simply as tradesmen, they would probably have 
declined it, as I knew that others had already done, but 
they were induced to entertain it principally by my know- 
ledge (obtained from the perusal of minutes of meetings 
held at Buckingham Palace and Osborne House, and shown 
to me by Mr. Fuller) of the interest taken by your Royal 
Highness in the plan, and of the confidence displayed by your 
Royal Highness in this matter in Messrs. Cole, Fuller and 
Russell, from whom (then personally unknown to the con- 
tractors) the latter received an assursance of willingness to 
co-operate with the Executive. 

“Upon such moral rather than commercial security the 
contractors entered into this arrangement, binding them- 
selves to carry out the proposal, which was not indeed de- 
fined in its extent, but was to be carried out to such an 
extent and in such a way as your Royal Highness, or a Royal 
Commission if issued, should direct. 

“The receipts by which this outlay was to be repaid, 
either as respects the amount, or the regulations for obtain- 
ing them, were to be altogether beyond their control. How 
and whence they should arise they could not determine ; 
this point resting with the public themselves and with the 
Royal Commission. It was agreed, when the receipts were 
sufficient to repay the 20,0002. advanced for the Prize Fund, 
the expenses of the building, and some expenses mentioned 
in the deed, that the residue of the receipts, if any, should 
be divided in certain proportions between the Soeiety of 
Arts, as trustees for the public in this matter, and the con- 
tractors. Out of their share the contractors undertook, fur- 
ther, to pay the expenses, necessarily very considerable, of 
all management, salaries, offices, advertising, printing, é&e. ; 
and the Society of Arts, I understood, would hold their pro- 
portion in trust for future similar exhibitions ; so that, even 
after the Prize Fund and the building had been paid for, 
the contractors still had a risk, whilst the public were sure 
of a future fund, if the receipts from the undertaking af- 
forded any surplus whatever beyond the outlay for prizes 
and the cost of the building. During the preparation of the 
deeds for giving effect to the arrangements already men- 
tioned, a still further protection of the public was asked of 
them, and they consented to the proposition made by Mr. 
Cole, that the contract should be altogether cancelled upon 
arbitration before February Ist, 1850, if the Government 
desired it: thus practically agreeing that, if a better ar- 
rangement for the public could be devised, there should at 
least be an opportunity of making one. 

*“Thave now to state to your Royal Highness that, as 
the contractors still entertain the same confidence towards 
the undertaking and its promoters as they did when 
they came forward in July, and by so doing enabled 
the proposal to be announced to the world, so they are 
now willing that an arbitration shall determine, when 
the Exhibition is closed, the proportion of any surplus, 
after payment of all expenses whatever, to be allotted to 
them as remuneration for the capital employed, the risk in- 
curred, and the exertions used. 

“ With regard to the wish of your Royal Highness that 
the contractors should agree to a still further extension of 
the time within which Her Majesty’s Government shall be 
at liberty to determine the contract, and the suggestion 
made, as I understand, by your Royal Highness, that the 
period of extension should be the end of two months after 
the first meeting of the Royal Commission, I have to state 
that the contractors consent that the contract shall be 
liable to be determined at any time within the period sug- 
gested, upon the desire expressed by the Lords of the 
Treasury in the manner in all other respects provided in 
the deed. 

**In conelusion, I beg leave to submit to your Royal 
Highness that, while I have no wish to parade the willing- 
ness of the contractors thus to make further concession or 
to submit to further modification in the terms of the con- 
tract for the public benefit, I think it only fair to call to 
mind the position in which they now place themselves, 

“ Your Royal Highness has the guarantee that the pro- 
posal will be carried out in such a way asa Royal Com- 
mission may direct. The Socicty of Arts have the honour 
of being the organ for executing the proposal without any 
risk or loss to themselves. The public not only have no 
risk of loss, but will have in fact all the profits of the 
undertaking, because I submit that a fair remuneration for 
risk and employment of capital cannot be considered as any 
other than an ordinary charge. In fact, the contractors 
are the only parties unprotected, and are liable to all the 
risks whatever. 

** | have the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest respect, 

“Your Royal Highness’s most obedient and faithful 
servant, (Signed) **GrorcE Drew.” 


**Osborne, December 10, 1849. 

*“Sir,—I am commanded by His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Albert, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th of December,and to express to you His Royal High- 
ness’ sense of the public spirit and confiding readiness 
which were displayed by the contractors in the original 
acceptance of the contract at a time when the risk of the 
undertaking could in no way be ascertained or limited. 

* His'Royal Highness has no hesitation in acknowledging 
that it was owing to liberality and public spirit, thus 
displayed, that £9 boone possible for him to bring the 








scheme of the Exhibition of the Industry of all = 
before the Government and the public in a shape insuri ‘3 
the practicability of its execution. insuring § tenon 

** His Royal Highness is happy to trace the same f was in h 
in the answer which he has received from you on th, received 
of the contractors, under the present much altered ‘2 part dethron 
stances of the undertaking; and the Prince is induced ‘ - 
hope that the position in which the present contract to § Daring 
be laid before the Government and the public wil] = creditab 
satisfactory to both. Prove and. his 

** Firstly. Because the present reemen j 
Royal Commission, should it decide that “a pe the Catholic 
tract will not be conducive to the public benefit, to dan, to whicl 
mine that contract, within a limited time, Upon equitad 4 not my 
vr Secondly. Bi tl tractors } de Ma 

** Secondly. Because the contractors have 
an arrangement by which the share to be assigned tome that the 
of any profits that may result from the Exhibition, after erate M 
ment of their expenses, shall be determined by arbitraae’, covert ¢ 


under the then existing circumstances of the Case, whilst aced | 








they still remain liable for any possible er 
solely to the liberal support of the: public of a as be willir 
wan We eppecntio’ of tte Wer fe hi sip 
ness feels it +o to furnish to them the cortie > 1 
tion with regard to the scheme in which His Royal High. “ 
ness, as President of the Society of Arts, in conjunctign that the 
with the British public, stands now morally pledged to.the of cours 
world ; and therefore the Prince is pleased to direct tha: ing to tl 
the contract, with the modifications agreed to in your letter rather ] 
together with this answer written by His Royal Highness 

command, shall be published without delay.—I have ‘th: well for 
honour to be, Sir, Your a humble servant, ~ Bf out unc 
“* George Drew, Esq." — © 5. Some ys 
The Royal Commission for inquiring into thebet ff gcret fe 
mode of carrying out the Exhibition will shortly be Mf tion of 
issued; and will consist of heads of parties and in. I] ysibles 
terests, members of the present and late administn. The r 
tions, representatives of agriculture, art, science, I  incum 
mechanics and manufactures. It is proposed, in 1 speect 
addition, to nominate any number of local commis. which a 
sioners desirable, to represent the interests of various another 
places, both at home and abroad. The ince 
: other’s f 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. tory,—a 

Parts crcumst 

Every one has heard of the phrase, “ every inch — 

a king;’”’ and there may be countries, for aught | the duty 
know, which are democratic republies, “ every inch” director 
of them :—but if such be the case with France, there when: tl 
was no appearance of it at the public sitting of the Bi ike pla 
French Academy the other day. Never was amore & yh, ro 
aristocratic assembly crowded into the Rotundaof of | 
the Institute—and never had the Faubourg ‘&. tad 
Germain sent so many representatives to a literary Hi gnanti 
solemnity. Nor is this surprising ;—sinee one viling s 
of the members of Parisian aristocracy, M. le cup of t 
Duc de Noailles, with few claims beyond those allto t 
of his name and station, was on that day to Mf Gy of a: 
take his seat on the academical benches which & \ weave 
are supposed to be set up, in that ante-room of .pparen: 
posterity, for the repose of literary labours after a HB pion ._ 
long day of glorious toi!l.—I say benches; for ‘the Vigny's 
word fauteuil as applied to the seats of French snes ; 
Academicians has long been a mere figure of speech, Hf jp Noa; 
conveying a very erroneous impression of eomforte- B yay ey id 
M. de Noailles was to become one of the successors & sjootion 
of Corneille, Bossuet, Racine, Labruyére, Montes- 9 ssoded t 
quieu, and Voltaire—the colleague of men whos § + bp we 
whole life has been spent in literary labours :—like ay of 
the noble colonels of the old régime who began & wild he 
by being colonels, and were spared the fatigues For year 
by which their comrades earned their epaulette. Bf jon as 
As I have alluded to the old régime, I may pronoun 
say that even then the “ Académie Frangaise” had & jin). p; 
always some of its seats filled by men who had & fm. o¢ 


other claims than literary distinction. These seats 
were satirically styled “ fauteuils & chapeau ;” inti- 
cating that the plumed hat, not the head, of the 
oceupier was the con-ideration,—or perhaps that his 


BEG 


hat on his seat might figure as advantageously@® Tf gangs , 
himself. Be that as it may, M. de Nouilles’ set reted «1 
is nearly—not quite—a fauteuil a chapeau. T# Hh sininasi 


years ago, it would have been difficult to have 
classed him in any of those numerous categories 0 
authors of which Mr. D'Israeli the elder has gwen 
the definition. He was neither an author by pm 
fession, nor one by choice—nor one even by chanee. 
But soon after the Revolution of February, seid 
volumes entitled ‘ Histoire de Madame de Maintenm 
made their appearance :—and these constitute Mide 
Noailles’ claim to the immortality whieh the Academy, 
by a literary fiction, is supposed to eonfer on all its 
members. “This biography was a family subject for 
the Duke de Nouilles,—for he is Madame.de Mait 
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‘enon’s great-great-grand-nephew and heir: and it 
= in her chateau of Maintenon that, in 1830, he 
was ‘ved Charles the Tenth on the first night of the 
= ed monarch’s melancholy journey into exile, 
dethron : . - Dhili “Fae 
sng the reign of Louis-Philippe, M. de Noailles 
editably filled his seat in the Chamber of Peers, — 
and his speeches in support of monarchical and 
, ie principles are among the best of the class 
towhich they belong. On his literary claims it is 
notmy province to enter; but as his life of Madame 
de Maintenon_has not been translated, I may say 
thatthe principal object of the work was to exon- 
erate Madame de Maintenon from any share in the 
covert and open religious persecutions which dis- 
the reign of Louis XIV. So far one might 
ie willing to follow the writer, and acquit Madame 
je Maintenon in favour of the ingenious and often 
able pleading of her grand-nephew. But this is not 
ll_—M. de Noailles also wishes his readers to believe 
that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, though 
of course unpalatable to the Huguenots, was pleas- 
ing to the bulk of the nation,—and on the whole a 
rather politic measure, which it might have been 
well for the cause of true religion to have carried 
out uncompromisingly. The volumes are, more- 
over, one continued apology of Louis XIV :—and 
this once known, you will be able to estimate the 
gcret feelings and tendencies of which the nomina- 
tin of the Due de Noailles is the outward and 
visible sign. 

The rules of the Academy, you are aware, make 
it incumbent on the newly-elected member to deliver 
aspeech in praise of his deceased predecessor,—to 
which a representative of the Academy replies by 
mother speech equally laudatory of the new brother. 
Theincense which the two orators tlius waft into each 
other’s faces is sometimes overpowering to the audi- 
tory,—and the gravity of two Academicians undersuch 
circumstances is often a matter of as much wonder 
ws that of two Augurs can have been in former days. 
4sa new director is elected every three months, and 
theduty of welcoming a new colleague falls on the 
director who happened to be in office at the time 
when the vacancy occurred, strange conjunctions 
take place now and then. Some inveterate classic 
who has held on to every rusty nail and crumbling 
peg of the old literary edifice may be obliged to 
reeive an uncompromising demolisher from the 
wmantic school, whose election has been an un- 
viling sacrifice to public opinion. In such cases the 
cup of triumph is hy pocritically tendered, filled with 
allte the very brim. The victor’s wreath is stuck 
full of as many thorns as literary hands can contrive 
taweave into it :—-which is saying a good deal. The 
apparent oration becomes, in fact, a disguised flagel- 
lation:—as on the memorable occasion of Alfred de 
Vigny’s reception by M. Molé. These are painful 
scenes, and lowering to the literary character. M. 
de Noailles’ difficulties were of another kind. It 
wa-evident that he would be well received. His 
tleetion excited no literary jealousies. He suc- 
weeded to Chateaubriand,—whose eulogium was sure 
tobe welcome. Nothing that he could say in the 
my of laudation could be too much:—but how 
cuuld he ever say enough ? That was the question. 
Foryears, a panegyric on M. de Chateaubriand had 
henas much a matter of course in every speech 
onounced at the Academy as the eulogy of Car- 
tinal. Richelieu, “its illustrious founder.” Every 
frm of admiration had been employed. Other 
falegyrists generally find something to say of their 
tees which has been hitherto unknown to the 
niblig_but Chateaubriand, in his voluminous me- 
mois, has himself related the most trifling circum- 
tances of his life. Other eulogists find out unsus- 
feted qualities or hidden virtues to expose to public 
adniration,—but what can be said of Chateaubriand 

he has not said of himself? Yet, strange to 

%, these difficulties were overcome by M. de 
Me Even Chateaubriand must have been 
ified with the proceedings of Thursday last; and 
mld-have assisted with complacency at these his 
‘eary—and let us hope his last—obsequies. It 
Yuli. be a comfort to think that such an insatiate 
et had at last been laid. M. de Noailles, in 

of elevating praise to a sufficient power, had 

"une to apotheosis, Chateaubriand’s autobiogra- 
tty marked the way,—and his faithful followers 


Muly raised a chapel at every station where the 


master had halted during life’s long journey. The 
closing scene was the only one on which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand had necessarily been silent,—and the only 
one on which his biographer could have anything 
new to impart. It was a dignified end,—worthily 
summing up a life which, with all its vanities and 
littlenesses, was a rare and honourable mixture of 
many of the qualities of a bygone century with the 
liberal aspirations of the present age. For years, 
Chateaubriand wrapped himself in daily increasing 
silence, as in a premature shroud. Either from dis- 
trust of his failing powers, or from growing indiffer- 
ence to the fate of a generation which had ceased to 





admire him, he spoke less and less every day ;— 
until at last his words fell from his lips as rarely and 
concisely as the oracular sayings of some aged Indian 
of those tribes which his youthful pen had loved to 
describe. It is difficult now to understand the in- 
fluence which he exercised over his generation; but 
as I listened to the applause elicited by every quo- 
tation from his writings, I felt more than ever con- 
vinced that that grandiloquence which is so often 


French auditory,—especially when applied to any 


reasonable bounds of a letter as M. de Noailles’ 
oration was beyond the reasonable limits of a speech. 
One remark more I must, however, make. I had 
always fancied that the “ Republic of Letters” was 


to find M. de Noailles wherever the expression 
should have occurred, altering it into the “ Empire 
of Letters.” What does this prognosticate ? What 
coup d@état threatens the pen-and-ink community ? 
Any conjectures on such a subject might lead me 
on to forbidden ground,—and I must refrain. How 
difficult it is to avoid politics when writing from 
Paris ! e. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Edward 
Doubleday, which took place at his residence, Har- 
rington Square, on the 14th of December, in the 39th 
year of his age. Mr. Doubleday was the descendant 
of an old and well-known Quaker family, long re- 
sident at Epping,--and many of whose members are 
well known for their attachment to science. The 
deceased and his brother Henry, who survives him, 
first became known in the scientific world on account 
of the extent and beauty of their collections of Bri- 
tish birds and insects. 
conjunction with Mr. Foster, another member of the 
Society of Friends, paid a visit to the United States 
of America; and returned with large collections of 
specimens in all branches of natural history,—which 
he distributed to the British Museum and various 
local institutions. On the departure of the ill-fated 
Niger Expedition, Mr. Doubleday wished to accom- 
pany it as naturalist; but his friends considered that 
he might be more usefully employed in this country, 
—and he was appointed Assistant in the zoological 
department of the British Museum. His time in 
this institution was chiefly spent in the arrangement 
of the entomological collections,—more especially 
in the classification and delineation of the various 
species of Lepidopterous insects. Under his per- 
severing superintendence the collection of butterflies 
and moths in the British Museum has become one of 
the most complete in existence.—At the time when 
he was suddenly seized with the disease which has 
terminated his existence, he was engaged in the pub- 
lication of a catalogue of the Diurnal Lepidoptera, 
as well as his magnificent work on the genera of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera. He has published numerous 
papers, chiefly on entomology, in the various natural- 
history journals of the country. His death will 
cause a blank not easily filled up: for he combined 
with adeep and accurate knowledge of the science of 
entomology and its literature, extensive general 
knowledge,—and had great delight and facility in 
communicating what he knew. 

A few papers of consequence were sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson during the last week in a three 
days’ sale of the library of the late Mr. James 
Winston, of the Haymarket Theatre.—Mr. Winston’s 
own collections for the History of the Stage in 
England and for the Lives of English Actors and 





Actresses, comprising a large portion of the sale, 


offensive to English taste, is in fact congenial to a | 


subject affecting national pride.—But I must con- | 
clude, or I shall carry my letter as much beyond the | 


universally acknowledged,— and it was rather curious | 


In 1835, Mr. Doubleday, in | 


were of the flimsiest character; exhibiting very little 
research, and an imperfect knowledge of the points 
| requiring elucidation in books of the description 
| which he would appear at one time to have contem- 
plated writing. He was not even a good pioneer; 
; and a more tiresome accumulation of rubbish has 
| seldom been brought together and exposed for public 
| sale, —his industry, like a drag-net, sweeping great 
and small, and massing them together as things 
of equal consequence. The great, perhaps the 
only, treasure of the collection was Lot 477,—de- 
scribed in the catalogue as “ Vice Chamberlain 
Coke's papers relative to the Italian Opera in 
the Haymarket, 1706-15.” This curious collection 
(forming two volumes quarto, and originally in the 
Lord Chamberlain's office) contains three letters in 
the beautiful handwriting of Barton Booth,—the 
original Cato in Addison's play of that name; four 
in the handwriting of Dogget,—whose name is an- 
nually brought before the public by the coat and 
badge contended for on the Thames by the young 
watermen of London; two in Dick Estcourt’s; and 
ten in the handwriting of Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
architect and dramatist. All are scarce autographs: 
—letters of Booth and Dogget being particularly 
rare. We may observe (what the catalogue omits 
to mention) that the letters of Booth were addressed 
to Granville, Lord Lansdowne, the poet; and that 
the earliest in point of time contains a new fact in 
the life of the author, worthy of preservation as con- 
nected with an eminent man, but additionally im- 
portant from the evidence which it supplies of the 
rate of remuneration on the English stage in the 
reign of Queen Anne. He had been, he states, 
thirteen years on the stage (he is writing in 1712), 
| and in the whole of these thirteen years he had 
not made, communibus annis, 301. a-year.. Con- 
trast this with the rates of remuneration revealed in 
the late schedule of Mr. Delafield’s debts! The 
Coke papers sold for 12/. 10s.;—and the same 
auctioneers who sold Mr. Winston's library sold on 
Monday last a miscellaneous collection of autograph 
letters, including the correspondence of David Gar- 
rick with his brother Peter (brought to the hammer, 
as our readers will remember, only last year, and 
now, it appears, “»ncleared”) and a beautiful letter 
of Smolleti’s “to Dr, Macauley in Poland Street.” 
| The best Garricks were bought at high prices by 
Mr. Colburn, the publisher,—it is said for the work 
on which Mr, Weir is at present engaged; and the 
Smollett was sold, we believe to Mr. Dillon, for the 
rather high “ figure” (to speak in the language of 
| the trade) of 3/. 17s. Gd. This is the second letter 
| of Smollett’s which we remember to have seen sold 
during the last seventeen years (so rare is his hand- 
writing) relative to his pecuniary difficulties :_-from 
which, like Fielding, poor fellow! he was never free. 
“Never,” he says in this letter,—he is writing in 
1754, “ was I so much harassed with duns as new.” 
A correspondent writes to us as follows, with 
guarantee of the name.—“ It was during the adminis- 
tration of Earl St. Vincent, not Earl Spencer, that 
Sir Isambert Brunel first proposed his block-making 
| machinery ;—which having been rejected by the 
Navy Board, he exhibited to the Inspector-General 
of Naval Works, the late General Sir Samuel 
Bentham. He was so much pleased with it, that 
he recommended Sir Isambert strongly to Lord St. 
Vincent,—who in consequence caused Sir Isambert’s 
apparatus for shaping the shells. of blocks to be 
adopted: and other additions were afterwards made 
by him in conjunction with the Inspector-Generak 
and Mr. Goodrich, the mechanist of that office.” 
We are used to talk of the Index Expurgatorius 
at Rome as a dead thing,—only suited for a dead 
country and a dead authority. We laugh at the 
| bare idea of re-establishing the Inquisition as a dream 
impossible in a world in which, nevertheless, Mor- 
mon colonies are founded and Estaticas and Addolo- 
ratas, Holy Coats, and weeping Madonnas at Munich 
are authenticated by English tourists of taste and 
culture.—But henceforth, we shall do wisely in our 
laughter to adopt “with a difference” the forms of 
our state documents which speak of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. As often as we 
are disposed to hold the head of our intelligence high, 
and to sweep the world with the train of our conde- 
scending and vain-glorious toleration, we must in 
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Kingdoms make an exception in favour of Burton- 
upon-Trent.—We are informed by a correspondent 
who writes thence, that the Committee of the’ prin- 
cipal library in that town have set up on their own ac- 
count,—and drawn the line which separates them from 
the mother country by burning Miss Martineau’s 
‘Travels in the East’ with every mark of indignity! 
“Happy is it for their author,” adds our informant, 
“that the laws of her country prevent her kind 
friends from administering the same wholesome dis- 
cipline to herself!’ We should however add, that 
this auto da fe was decided upon by a majority of 
one.— Who knows but the possession of this casting 
vote may be contested for asa feather in the cap 
among the wise men who have thus brilliantly 
assisted to advertise a book which they deem noxious 
in its theology and therefore not to be circulated ?>— 
We are glad to see the country papers taking up the 
subject.—A writer in the Derby Reporter—which 
town, our readers may remember, has already distin- 
guished itself in this same persecution—treats the 
matter as follows.— 

Our town has been edified and enlivened by a spirited 
‘contest between the parti prétre, and the party who think 
that the right of private judgment should be accorded to 
their neighbours and that truth gains most by being allowed 
to fight her own battles. As usually happens in such strife, 
the triumph of the conquerors has been dashed by the con- 
sciousness of having burt their own cause as much as they 
have thwarted the designs of their opponents; and the 
chagrin of the defeated has been soothed by a little innocent 
satire on the zeal which procured their discomfiture. The 
subject-matter of controversy was the heterodox opinions of 
Miss Martineau, as they stand in her volumes of Eastern 
Travel. The book had been introduced into the public 
library of the town—the introduction being the perfectly 
regular aet of the committee which is appointed to act as 
taster to the town and to guard against the serving up of 
any poisonous com, ound in its moral food. But as the dish 
circulated rour . +. table of guests, first one and then 
another +iscovered a taint about it:—and holding counsel 
tog.cher they sent it to the clergy to be analyzed. These 
jatter pronounced it unwholesome, if not poisonous; and 
forthwith a member of the committee was prompted to 
move its expulsion from the precincts of the library. This 
was not so easy; for among the committee of eleven were 
five who were known to be inconveniently addicted to a 
conciliatory tolerance on religious questions. The law of the 
library which gave the committee authority to expel a 
book, required that it should be of an ‘‘ immoral tendency.” 
However, when the conclave met, six of the eleven—all 
stout men, any one of whom would have broken Priscian’s 
head as soon as look at him—decided by that infallible test, 
the ballot, that, spite of common sense and Dr. Johnson, 
immorality was synonymous with irreligion—or, in other 
words, that “ faith” was one and the same thing as ‘*‘ good 
works.” Hy the same “‘ experimentum crucis” they decided 
that Miss Martineau’s opinions were subversive of Christian 
truth—that they themselves could discriminate the subtlest 


questions of theology, and were fit people to dictate totheir | 


neighbours what to read and what toshun. Three medici- 
ners, four attorneys, two brewers, a cheesefactor, and a 
laical magistrate, formed the whole Sorbonne; and the six 
who formed the majority—though, as Coslard said of the 
personater of Alexander, ‘‘ good neighbours in sooth, and 
very good bowlers,”—were, like Master Curate Nathaniel, a 
**Jittle o’erparted” when they took on themselves to solve 
and adjudicate a knotty point of polemical divinity. Our 
acquaintance with their lives and learning scarcely prepared 
us to acquiesce implicitly in their decision. 

On Saturday last a meeting of printers was held 
in the British School Room, Fetter Lane; when it 
was resolved to establish a “ Widow, Orphan, and 
Nominee Fund,” with the design of affording assist- 
ance to the families of deceased workmen in the 
profession. The rules, prepared by a Provisional 
Committee, were adopted,—and the officers of the 
young institution were elected. 

Advices from Rome report a serious loss to the 
collection of rare coins in the Vatican. It appears 
that a person occupying a situation of trust in the 
library began, soon after the flight of the Pope and 
Cardinals, a private pillage of the treasures placed 
under his charge,—which is now found to have been 
of a very extensive and important character. Many 
rare, and some unique, coins and medals are, it is 
said, found wanting,—especially in the Roman series. 
The unique medalof Antinous—one of the largest 
gold coins that have come down from the days of 
the Empire—is one of the missing specimens. The 
pilferer, who has been arrested and is now confined 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, confesses to having pur- 
loined ninety medals,—the value of which as mere 
old metal amounts to above three thousand dollars. 
The loss to Art, history, and chronology is not to be 
expressed in terms of any coin which passes current 
in these days. It is feared that most of the stolen 
articles are already widely scattered,_many, per- 
haps, beyond the reach of recovery. ‘The medal of 
Antinous, the Roman newspapers assert, has been 








traced to a foreign court. ‘The loss of these antique 
treasures is now alleged as the cause of the death 
of M. Laureani, the late learned under-librarian to 
the Vatican. 


The Belgian Minister of the Interior has just pre- 
sented to the King the results of the recent census. 
The form in which the returns were made suggests 
some improvements in our own,—which in their 
present state are exceedingly cumbrous and defective. 
The total population is given for each province, 
with the number of acres; also the language spoken 
and the distribution into employers and employed. 
The total number of persons is 4,337,196; of these 
about a third speak French and Walloon, the other 
two-thirds Flemish and Dutch. In the provinces 
separately there is generally a vast excess of either 
race and language; but the most important of all, 
Brabant, is an exception to this rule. Like the 
country in the aggregate, this province consists of 
one-third Franks and two-thirds Teutons, speaking 
of course their native languages. The Franks are, 
generally speaking, more civilized than their neigh- 
bours. Having the immense advantage of the use 
of a great literary language spoken by all travellers 
and foreigners, they keep nearly all the shops and 
hotels, and consequently have a larger intercourse 
with the world. In Belgium every acre maintains 
three men; wealth, as in France, is pretty equally 
distributed; the class of employers, with their fami- 
lies, counts up nearly a third of the whole inhabi- 
tants.—As the time will soon come round again for 
a new census in England, it bekoves us to look for- 
ward and see that a more comprehensive scheme be 
adopted. Merely to chronicle the number of houses 
and of males and females living in them is of little 
use compared with what may be done by means of 
a national census. Of course, every fact, be it great 
or small, is worth something,—and even a return of 
the aggregate population is a fact in which the 
statesman may find a value. But the chief use of 
a “numbering of the people” lies in the series of 
relations and proportions which it may be made the 
means of expressing. For example, while every one 
must admit that it is very desirable to have a correct 
account of the population of London—such as is 
given in the last census even, with the number of 
males and females, capitalists and labourers, young 


| and old, &c. all marked off—what is wanted to give 


a real vitality to these. returns is the explanation 
of some other facts which might easily be obtained 
through the existing machinery, if Government had 
but a proper sense of the use of statistics. The 
relation which the various occupations of the artizan 
bear to the great mass of crime,—the relation of 
ignorance to crime,—of pauperism to crime,—and 
of each of these social conditions to the other, are all 
matters important to be ascertained. Of what value 
it would be to the legislator if the rule could be 
established under which the different occupations 
lead to a breach of the laws of property or of those 
of civil order! Some trades by their very nature 
throw men into the ways of temptation more than 
others—for instance, those of the huckster and the 
costard-monger, — and consequently into crime. 
Some almost prevent mental and moral culture; 
others induce habits of intemperance, and so lead 
to pauperism. Such facts are vaguely known or 
imagined; but what is wanted is, as we have said, the 
rule,—the proportion expressed in reliable figures. 
These are the data needed for the purposes of the 
lawgiver and the statesman. The collecting of them 
would involve some trouble, but very little expense; 
and their value when collected would be almost 
beyond price. 


NOW OPEN, at_ 139, REGENT STREET, the WINTER 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 
SKETCHES IN OILS. J. lh GRUNDY, Manager,—Open from 
Ten till Dusk, daily. Admission (including Catalogue),1s.; Season 
Ticket, 5a—to be returned to purchasers. 


THE NILE.—RE-OPENED AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA 
of the NILE, showing all the stupendous Works of Antiquity cn its 
Banks, from Cairo the capital of Egypt to the Second C»taract in 


Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey from draw- 
ings made by Joseph Bonomi during many years’ residence there. 
—Morning 3; Evening, 8 o’clock.—Stalls, 33., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s, 

BURFORD'S PANORAMA OF SWITZERLAND, Leicester 
Square —WILL SHORTLY BE CLOSED, this magnificent and 
interesting VIEW, taken from the Rhigi kh tilm, embracing the 
numerous Lakes, Mount Pilote, the Rossbergz, and terminating 
with the vast range of the snowy Alps. The Views of the Valley 
of Cashmere and of Pompeii are also now open.—Admission, Ls. 
each View, or 2s. 6d. to the three. Schools, half-price. 
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Christmas Holidays, or a 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
The First of a Series of ILLUSTRATE r 
Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of STENT AY 
CREATION. Daily nt Two o'clock, and in the Brennen 
—AN ENTIRELY NEW SET OF DISSOLVING Ig 
LON DON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY and AS IT Nay ef 
with a Descriptive Lecture, Daily at Half-past Four, ene 
Evenings at a Quarter to Ten.—THR ViEWs of ROME 
cluding New Views of the Interior and Exterior of 8T.P E. in. 
with DIORAMIC EFFECTS, are shown Daily at One , 
LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, with brilliant Experoegtte 
Mr. Ashley.—Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING wah 
pet ky SSRI sitUn f oneOe TROPES.—The MACHE 
NERY, MODELS, &. EXPLAINED.—Admissi ‘ 4 
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SOCIETIES 


Roya Society or LireRature.—Noy, 8.—Mr 
Colquhoun read an abstract of a work in Preparation 
by Mr. C. Babington, designed to elucidate the 
fragments of a Greek Oration lately brought from 
Egypt by Mr. Harris; a fac-simile of which was dis. 
tributed among several learned Societies by that 
gentleman, under the auspices of this Society, The 
probable age of the MS., Mr. Babington sup’ 
from the general similarities of the characters, to be 
about the same as that of the Alexandrian MS. of 
the New Testament. Mr. Harris, in the title given 
to the fragments and in his remarks on them, inti. 
mated as probable, that they are part of “an oration 
against Demosthenes respecting the money of Har 
palus;” and refers to an oration, i7ép ‘Apma)on 
described by Hyperides, as quoted by Julius Poliur 
(lib. x. c. 159, ed. Be KK.) — It is, however, the 
opinion of Mr. Babington, founded on a remark 
of Maetzner in the notes to his recent edition of 
Dicearchus, that the fragments, whether genuine or 
spurious, belong, not to the oration dzép ‘Apmadov, 
but to another oration by Hyperides, in accusation 
of Demosthenes, “ad depellendam 4@ se corruptele 
suspicionem.” With respect to the genuineness of the 
oration to which the fragments belong,—which is 
regarded by Mr. Harris himself with suspicion — 
Mr. Babington supplied the following information ag 
the fruit of his researches :—that four authorities, 
viz., Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and Phavorinus, 
directly quote from these fragments, and that an 
anonymous lexicographer, edited in Bekker’s‘ Anee- 
dota Greca,’ refers to the same oration which we 
possess,—all without expressing the least doubt as 
to its genuineness : that, again, it does not appear in 
any degree doubtful that other parts of the same 
work, which do not occur in the fragments, are cited 
by Pollux, Athenzus, and Priscian; and it is suffi- 
ciently probable, also, that Ulpian quoted from the 
same oration, and that a speech of Hyperides, to 
which Alexander and Apsinus refer, was that in out 
possession. So far, then, as ancient testimony is 
concerned, it is decidedly in favour of the genuine 
ness of the oration. Nor doesinternal evidence that 
the oration belongs to Hesperides, appear to be want- 
ing. It was, in particular, mentioned under this 
head by Mr. Babington, that important help towards 
explaining the fragments is to be obtained from com- 
paring passages of Dinarchus; and by both Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus and Photius we are told that 
Hyperides was one of those orators whom Dinarchus 
imitated. The style and diction, too, appear con- 
formable to the age of Demosthenes and Hyperides, 

The Secretary read the first part of a communica- 
tion from Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘ On the Decrease 
of the Level of the Nile, and on the System of 
Egyptian Fortifications.—For the first notice of the 
remarkable fall that has taken place in the level of 
the Nile we are indebted to Dr. Lepsius, whose atten- 
tion appears to have been drawn to it by the disco- 
very of hieroglyphic inscriptions on the rocks and 
basement stories of the fortress at Samneh, recording 
the rise of the river, and the year, month, and day of 
the kings’ reigns when the different inundations 
occurred. The inscriptions are numerous; the highest 
noting nearly twenty-eight feet above the inunda 
tion of 1848 (the greatest hitherto known); and itis 
evident from the traces of the effect of the stream 
upon the rocks at the same level, that the Nile did 
actually rise to the height marked by these contem 
porary records. They are all written in the reigns 
of the kings who were contemporary with or imme 
diately followed the Osirtasiens; and are probably the 
work of some of the priests, with a view to the secumly 
of the temple. To supply answers to the two quer 
tions that naturally arise—Ist., What ca 
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the great fall of the level of the Nile? and 
Qnd., When did that change take place ?—many in- 
: particulars, the result of personal observa- 





A ya the Nubian valley, were detailed by Sir 
ews ri Gardner. That the cause was undoubtedly the 
and ax sudden giving way of some rocks, which impeded the 
PETERS stream ata point somewhere below Nubia, is attested 
Sorcha, ~ by the remains of high alluvial soil, by deserted chan- 
NG nels of the river, and other evidences that the whole 
Bee valley was once irrigated by its waters to a considera- 
ble height above the present inundations. The exten- 
—., sveplains of Ethiopia, now presenting the appearance 
of a wilderness, owed their former fertility and their 
existence to the great rise, anciently, of the Nile. It 
8.—Mr a 3 to have been at Silsilis that the rocky barrier 
eparation which kept up the river to its early level gave way, 
date the not all at once, however,—there being reason to be- 
ght from lieve that at least three subsidences took place at 
Was dig. intervals, The catastrophe occurred probably at a 
by that riod anterior to history ; yet itis strange, that among 
ty. The the wonders which the priests delighted to relate, no 
Supposes, tradition of an event so extraordinary and so import- 
ers, to be fg ant in its consequences should have been preserved. 
n MS. of On the subject of the precise period when the 
itle given ancient barrier of the Nile was broken down, it is 
em, inti. difficult to arrive at any certainty: Sir Gardner, 
D oration however, concludes, from calculations set down in 
of Har. this communication, that it ocenrred between the 
\p7ra)on, years 1700 and 1500 B.c., or between 3550 and 
1s Poliux 3350 years ago. 
ever, the Nov. 22.—The Secretary completed the reading 
a remark @ of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s paper: this portion re- 
dition of [§ lated to the system of Egyptian fortification, chiefly 
enuine or wexemplified in the defences at Samneh, where 
ipmaov, Mf ae two fortresses of peculiar construction, part of a 
ccusatio [§ line of such, erected in very early times to defend 
orruptele [@ the frontier against the Ethiopians, and to serve the 
essofthe [§ Egyptians asa base of operations in their advance 
-which ig J towards the south. The forts begin about the 
ipicion,— lower extremity of the cataracts, the principal ones 
mation as fH being accompanied by others of smaller dimensions 
ithorities, #§ placed in some instances on islands in the river. 
avorinus, [§ Some of the larger fortresses are also met with in 
that an fj Egypt and Nubia, the most remarkable being at 
's‘Aneec- #§ Contra-Pselcis, at Hieraconpolis, at Abydos, and at 
which we ff El Haybeh. 
doubt as The general character of them all is similar, and 
appear in #§ presents some of the peculiarities of modern works, 
the same § inthe glacis, scarps and counterscarps, and what may 
,arecited ff beconsidered ravelins in the ditches. If the ground 
it is suffi- # permitted, the fortress was a square, with one, and 
from the § occasionally two, main entrances; generally with 
erides, to i me,and a sallyport or water-gate, if near the river. 
nat in our #§ The material of construction was crude brick —a most 
‘imony is §§ durable substance in the dry climate of Egypt. Both 
genuine & vallsand towers were of the same height, viz., about 
lence that @ fity feet, and both alike consisted of a ram- 
» bewant- @ part, and a parapet terminated with the round 
nder this @ Egyptian battlement copied from a row of shields, 
p towards’ @ the towers differing very much from those of the 
rom com- Romans, being always square, and placed upon each 
h Diony- § side of, instead of upon, the corner of the wall; and 
told that §@ wmetimes narrow ones, like buttresses, were ranged 
Dinarchus @ ang the wall, at short distances from each other. 
pear con- (ne great principle in the large fortresses was to have 
yperides, slong wall on the side most exposed to attack, pro- 
mmunica- @ jeting from seventy to one hundred feet, at right 
Decrease @ wgles from and the same height as the main wall. 
System of Another very effectual defence, the best instance of 
tice of the HM vhich occurs at Contra-Pselcis, was a counterscarp 
e level of @ instead of the simple outer wall; the counterscarp 
rose atte: Hf ind also slight ¢alvs, like all Egyptian buildings, 
the disco- Hf w give it additional strength; and beyond the broad 
rocks and dyditeh within (which was sometimes furnished with 
recording @ imvelin of hewn stone) a scarped wall supported the 
ind day of Hi nud on which the walls stood. In some instances, 
vundations HM the wall rose directly from the ditch, but generally 
the highest tn then protected at its base by a platform of 
ie inunda tne, furnished with towers. — ‘Ihe writer's des- 
); and itis Hi ciption of these defences was rendered inteliigible by 
he ‘Stream imariety of sketches and diagrams. : 
e Nile did The system of fortifications above described 
e contells Hi mmiled as early as the twelfth and thirteenth 
the reigns Hi iyatties, but was afterwards abandoned for what was 
or imme i the Egyptians a more convenient mode of defence 
obably the mthat of fortified temples; and this method according 
ne security HM vhich forts were multiplied in the towns in the 
_— que® Bi te proportion as temples, was unanimously adopted 


the accession of the eighteenth dynasty. 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson eoncluded by some remarks 
on the Ethiopians and their monuments, pointing out 
that so far from having any claim to the honour of 
having preceded the Egyptians in antiquity and civi- 
lization, that people poorly imitated, at a compara- 
tively late period, the monuments, the habits and cus- 
toms, and adopted the language and religion, of their 
northern neighbours. ‘The oldest sculptures in the 
Ethiopian capital, Napata, bear the names of 
Egyptian kings, Amanoph III. and Rameses the 
Great; and the small insignificant pyramids, from 
which the Egyptians have been supposed to have 
derived the notion of those stupendous monuments 
raised near Memphis, are of a comparatively recent 
date—some of them subsequent to the Roman con- 
quest of Egypt. 

The reading concluded with a “ supplementary 
note,” by J. Hogg, Esq., ‘On Two Roman Inscrip- 
tions relative to the Conquest of Britain by the 
Emperor Claudius,’ which were published inVol. III. 
of the Society’s Transactions, 

Institute oF British Arcuirects.—Dec. 17.— 
S. Smirke, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—R. Hesketh 
and R. W. Mylne were elected Fellows, and H. H. 
Burnell an Associate—The Honorary Secretary 
read a memoir of the late W. F. Pocock. 

Prof. Donaldson read a paper ‘ On the Manufac- 
ture of Glass, and its application to Architectural 
Purposes.’ After a few observations on the original 
introduction into Great Britain of this useful mate- 
rial (for architectural purposes)—which appears to 
have taken place in the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era,—Mr. Donaldson proceeded to describe the 
different materials and their proportionate quantities 
as employed in making glass. He then gave a very 
elaborate description of the various processes con- 
nected with the manufacture of the several qualities 
known as flint or crystal, crown, shcet and German 
sheet, bottle or common green, and plate glass.—A 
number of drawings illustrative of each stage of the 
manufacture were exhibited._Mr. Donaldson par- 
ticularly alluded to the extensive use of the “ rough 
plate glass” for roof lighting, either in the form of 
tiles or of “ lunette domes :"—some of which were 
exhibited, being 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, from the 
establishment of Messrs. Swinburne.—The Venetian 
plate, impressed with a diamond pattern, was also 
mentioned as a beautiful and useful article for trans- 
mitting the light without allowing objects to be seen 
through it.—The ventilating glass for windows, called 
the “ patent perforated,” is an admirable invention; 
the glass panes being perforated at regular intervals, 
and thus admitting air while transmitting the light. 
As an auxiliary fo the sanitary improvement of 
dwellings it may prove valuable, and become gene- 
rally used. In allusion to the colour acquired by 
plate glass on exposure to the atmosphere, Mr. 
Donaldson observed that some experiments by 
Mr. Faraday had proved ,the cause to be the presence 
of metallic oxides, which were thus influenced by the 
atmosphere, and imparted the blue and purple tinge 
so frequently observable in window panes. Some 
specimens of glass silvered by a new process pa- 
tented by Mr. Thompson, of Berners Street, were 
exhibited, and a deposit of pure silver is obtained by 
aid of saccharine solutions. The expense of this 
process has heen reduced within such limits as give 
every prospect of its adaptation to a multitude of 
useful and ornamental purposes. The effect of gold, 
bronze, steel, &c., is readily given by the application 
of this process to coloured glass. 

A discussion arose from an objection raised by 

Mr. Tite as to the correctness of the term “ plate” 
being applied to glass which was blown. The ques- 
tion is one on which much difference of opinion 
exists, but Mr. Swinburne contended that the term 
is extensively used in the trade. * 
Mr. C. H. Smith offered a few observations on the 
practicability of cutting large squares of plate glass 
by the aid of a plane-edge saw and very fine sand, 
—which he had ascertained beyond adoubt during the 
last summer. 


SratisticaL.—Dec. 17.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, 
V.P., in the chair.—Dr. Gutzlaff read a paper— 








* Contributions to the Statistics of China.’ 


place of the late Bishop of Norwich, and also a 
member of the Council. An unusual number of 
members were present to give their support to. Mn 
Brown, who it was known had signified his assent 
to the wish of the Council that heshould allow him- 
self to be nominated to the vacant presidency. On 
the result of the ballot being. made known, Mr, 
Robeit Brown was—as our readers already know 
declared to have been unanimously elected Presi- 
dent,—and Mr. Charles Lemann a member of the 
Council. 

Dec. 18.—R. Brown, President, in the chair.—The 
President made a few introductory remarks referring 
to his recent election —Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
pear which had been attacked by insects, producing 
gall-like projections from its surface. — Mr. Ho 
sent an account of a double varicty of the field 
Scabious (Scabiosa arvensis), found at Nerton.—A 
continuation of Dr. Huxley's paper on the Anatomy 
of the Diphydez, a family of jelly-fishes, was read, 

ErunotoaicaL,— Dec. 12.—G. B, Greenough, 
Esq., in the chair.—‘ On the Alphabets of the Indian 
Archipelago,’ by J. Crawfurd, Esq. This was an 
expansion of some views laid before the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham, as to the independent origin 
of the Sumatran, Javanese, Celebes, Philippine and 
other alphabets of the Indian Archipelago. 

‘On the Origin of the so-called Vigentesimal Nu- 
meration of the Mexicana,’ by R. G. Latham, M.D. 
Great prominence has been given to the fact that 
whilst the Mexicans had no primitive and undecom- 
pounded names (like hundred and thousand) for the 
second and third powers of ten, they had such for the 
second and third powers of twenty ; so that, whilst 
100 was expressed by a combination meaning 5 x 20, 
and 1,000 by acombination meaning 2 x 400-+-10 x 20, 
400 and 8,000 were expressed by simple, single 
words, ézuntli and wiquipilli, This vigentesimal 
method influenced the calendar, where the week was 
of 20, the month of 13 days; from whence came an 
artificial year of 20 13 or 260 days. A system of 
interealations, &c., to adapt this to the natural year, 
of which the length was known by observation, gave 
a cycle of 52 years. Now, the cycle in which the 
Spanish invasion took place began in 1506; at which 
time 8 cycles had elapsed since the reformation of 
the calendar. This would give 1090 as the era of 
the Atzeks. Looking to the signs of the numbers, 
20 was denoted by a standard, 400 by a feather, and 
8,000 by a purse. Again, the Mexican army was 
counted by xiquipillis or bodies of 8,000 men. Here 
Gallatin observes that “the mode of counting by 
twenties had a practical influence. It is not impro- 
bable that a ziguipilli was divided into battalions of 
400 men, and each of these into squads of 20.” Agree- 
ing in this view, Dr. Latham wished to reverse the 
order of the cause and effect; since he believed that 
vigentesimal numeration was founded on the constitu- 
























Linnean. — Dec. 4.—A special meeting took 
place for the purpose of electing a president in the 


tion of the army and not vice versd. This was the rea- 
soning that applied tothe common decimal numeration 
which was founded in most of the American languages 
on the number of the fingers; in which there could 
be no doubt as to whether the number of the fingers 
influenced the numeration, or the numeration the 
number of the fingers. With this doctrine, it would 
follow that, provided the era of the Atzeks were 
correct, there would be Mexican armies of 8,000 
men, divided according to the multiples of 20, in 
A.D. 1090 —an unlikely fact. There would also 
be the possibility that, instead of the Mexicans being 
able to arrive at the second and third powers of 20 
in the manner of the arithmeticians of civilized 
Europe, they might merely have had names for the 
collections of 400 and 8,000, without being able to 
count the intermediate numbers. 

‘On the Indians of New Caledonia and British 
North America,’ by J. Isbister, Esq. Under the 
general denomination of the “ Hudson's Bay Terri- 
tory” is comprised (with the exception of the Russian 
possessions on its north-western extremity) the whole 
of that portion of the North American Continent 
which is interposed between the northern frontiers of 
Canada, and the United States and the Polar Sea, 
andin the opposite direction extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east to the Pacific on the west. Over 
this immense region, embracing an area of upwards 
of 4,000,000 of square miles, are spread what at first 
sight appears an innumerable multitude of petty inde- 
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pendent tribes—but which recent investigations have 
successfully shown to be reducible to three leading 
groups or families :—I1st. The Algonquin group, for- 
merly spread over a great part of the present United 
States—still existing in the less settled portions of 
Canada —and continued northward to the latitude 
of the Churchill River of Hudson’s Bay. 2nd. 
The Chippewyan family, occupying a_ broad 
belt. of country from Churchill River northward 
to the borders of the Polar Sea, on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains and the district of 
country on the west of this range known under 
the name of New Caledonia; and 3rd. The 
Koloochian group, inhabiting the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains (excepting the district of New 
Caledonia already mentioned) from the borders of 
California to the Arctic Ocean. The Cree and Sal- 
teaux are evidently cognate dialects, similar in con- 
struction, and differing only in the modification of a 
few words. The Nascopies, or Mountaineers, of 


Labrador speak a mixture of Cree and Salteaux, the | 


former predominating. Along the communication 
from Montreal to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
following the Peace River route, we first meet with 
the Salteaux tribe, who extend from the Lake of the 
‘wo Mountains to Lake Winipeg; then the Crees 
to Isle-a-la-Crosse; after them Crees and Chippe- 
wyans to Athabasca. Along the banks of Peace 
River the Beaver Indians occupy the lower and the 
Tsekannies the upper part. The Chippewyan 
is evidently the root of the Beaver, the 'Tsekannie 
and the Carrier dialect of New Caledonia. It is also 
spoken by a numerous tribe on the Mackenzie River 
—the Hare Indians. On the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains the Carrier language is succeeded by the 
Atna, which extends along the Columbia River, and 
northwards as far down as the maritime tribe of the 
Chenooks. The Atna language in its variety of dia- 
lects seems to have as wide a scope as either the 
Salteaux or Chippewyan. 

‘On certain recent Additions to the Philological 
Ethnology of North-western America, by R. G. 
Latham, M.D. An enumeration of the vocabularies 
collected by Mr. Tolmie, and published by Dr. 
Scowler in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society, of certain vocabularies collected by Mr. 
Howse, and, above all, of those collected by the 
United States Exploring Expedition. 

InstituTIon or Civit Enaingers. — Dec. 18. 
—J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.Annual 
General Meeting. — The following gentlemen 
were elected to form the Council for the ensuing 
year: — W. Cubitt, President; I. K. Brunel, J. M. 
Rendel, J. Simpson, and R. Stephenson, Vice 
Presidents ; J. F. Bateman, G. P. Bidder, J. Cubitt, 
J. E. Herrington, J. Fowler, G. H. Gregory, J. 
Locke, I. R. M‘Clean, C. May, and J. Miller 
Members, and J. Baxendale and L. Cubitt, Associates, 
of Council. 

The report of the Council alluded to the past 


season of depression in the engineering world. | 


It was said that the administration of the funds 
had been attended to, and that a considerable 
quantity of publications had been issued. The alter- 
ation of the commencement of the session was said 
to have worked well; and, in general, the, report of 
the progress of the Society was satisfactory. The 
debt contracted for the improvement of the house 
was stated to have been liquidated, by the liberality 
of a number of the members. 

Telford Medals were presented to Lieut.-Colonel 
H. D. Jones, R.E., Mr. R. B. Dockray, and Mr. 
J. T. Harrison; Council Premiums of Books to 
Messrs. J. T. Harrison and J. Richardson ; and 
Telford Premiums of Books to Messrs. R. B. Grant- 
ham, T. R. Crampton, W. Brown and C. B. 
Mansfield. 

Memoirs were read of the following deceased 
Members :—Mesers. J. Green, P. Rothwell, R. Sibley 
and D. Wilson, Members; A. Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel 
A. W. Robe, C. K. Sibley, W. Mitchell, and 
J..C. Prior, Associates; and J. Woods, Graduate. 

The following is an extract from the Memoir of 
Colonel. Robe, —Alexander Watt Robe was born at 
Woolwich, on the 31st of January 1793; he com- 
meneed his military career asa Gentleman Cadet, 
atGreat Marlow; removing from thence to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich: and obtained a 





in 1811; tinally attainiug the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
in 1837. He joined the army of the Pyrenees in 
1813, just before the termination of the war in the 
Peninsula; and in 1814 was attached to the forces 
under Sir Edward Pakenham, in the Expedition to 
New Orleans. Immediately on his return to England 
he received orders to re-eembark for the Netherlands, 
—but reached the seat of war a few days after 
the battle of Waterloo. He remained with the 
army of occupation till 1818; and shortly after his 
return was appointed to the Ordnance Trigonome- 
trical Survey,—the duties of which post he performed | 
until 1841, when he proceeded to Halifax, Nova | 
Scotia, as second in command of the Royal 

Engineers. In 1843 he was appointed Com- | 
| mandant of the Royal Engineers at St. John’s, | 
| Newfoundland; in which command his career termi- | 
| nated on the 2nd of April 1849,—a career shortened | 
by disease, originating in over-exertion on the Survey | 








in the North of Scotland, and aggravated by fatigue | 
| during the great fire at St. John’s, where he toiled | 
incessantly for forty-eight hours in protecting the | 
lives and property of the inhabitants. Colonel Robe | 
| was descended from a line of ancestors who had all | 
been in the military and naval services; his four} 
brothers were also distinguished officers, and two of 
them fell in the service of their country. He was | 
| attached to scientific pursuits, and was eminently 
| useful in promoting the object of the Societies which | 
he joined. For this his mathematical acquire- 
ments and topographical knowledge peculiarly 
qualified him. He was elected an Associate of this 
institution in 1838, and served on the Council for 
some years. 

The thanks of the Institution were voted to the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Members and Associates 
of the Council, to the Auditors, Scrutineers and | 
Secretary. 

The President returned thanks very briefly :— 
and then retiring, yielded the chair to his successor, 
Mr. Cubitt. 


Socrety or Arts.—Dec. 19.—T. Uwins, Esq., in 
the chair.— Mr. Highton read a supplementary 
paper on the ‘ Application of Electricity to the Arts 
and Sciences.’—A discussion took place during which 
the various processes of electrotyping were described 
by Messrs. Highton, Newton, and Hunt.—A number 
of new specimens of electrotype were exhibited : 
among which was some iron tuving coated with a 
deposit of cadmium to prevent oxidation—also iron 
covered with a deposit of brass, hitherto deemed im- 
possible, the brass being a deposit of copper and 
cadinium instead of copper and ‘zinc. The con- 
struction of chronometer balances, on which a deposit 
of copper on the steel remains instead of brass with- 
out fusion, and the temperature of the steel remains 
the same as that of the atmosphere, was also exhibited. 
The remaining specimens were supplied chiefly by 
Capt. Ibbetson, Mr. Elkington, Mr. Collis, and 
| Mr. Ackerman; those of the last-named gentleman 
being from the royal manufactory at Berlin. The 
paper concluded with a further explanation of the | 
philosophical part of the subject. 
| A paper ‘On an improved Method of constructing | 

Buildings whereby they are rendered fire-proof with- 
out increase of cost,’ was read. The leading features | 
of the proposed method are,—the substitution of | 
joists of wrought or cast iron for those of timber 
(generally used), and the employment of successive 
layers of incombustible materials supported by these | 
joists and forming the finished fioor or roof :—the 
great principle of which is, thedevelopement ofstrength 
and firmness by the combination and consolidation of | 
the whole of these materials into a compact mass. The | 





model placed on the table illustrated the successive | 
steps in the formation of the floor and roofs; and the 
remainder of the building was explained by the dia- 
grams exhibited. 


Syro-Ecypt1an.— Dec. 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—The chairman made some remarks on the 
loss which the Society and travellers in Syria had 
experienced in the death of John Barker, Esq.—Mr. 
D. W. Nash read a paper ‘On the Divisions of the 
Egyptian Year.’ The object was, to show that the 
names of the three seasons of the Egyptian year in 
the Demotic did not agree with the interpretation of 





{and then to Erzrum. 





the corresponding Hiercglyphic symbols,—and that 







sinterpreted. ip 
eted. 
Nash contended that the written calendar beden 


constructed when the Ist of Thoth was gqj 
when that and the three following months 
comprised the period of the inundation; ang that 
the view put forth by Dr. Lepsius of the forma. 
tion of the calendar when the first of the month 
Pachous fell at the summer solstice was not ¢9 
He fixed the date of the original formation of the 
Egyptian calendar at the lowest as early ag 
4282,—one thousand years earlier than ‘the date 
assumed by Lepsius. Mr. Sharpe objected to them 
views, that nothing was known, and we haye No data 
for fixing the length of this Egyptian fear befor 
1322 B.c. ; 

A letter was read, dated Mosul, October 1, 1949 
describing the journey of Messrs. Layard, Sand. 
with and party, from Constantinople to that 
town. The party proceeded by steam to Trebizond, 

On leaving this city, ¢ 
were entertained by Shehan Bey, a Kurdish chief, 
Thence, their route lay across wild districts, little 


populated, till they reached the great plains of the 
Murad Su; where they enjoyed some good shooting, 
Some cranes and several wild ducks were bagged, 
The geese and bustards which also abound in the 
same plains were too wary to allow the sportsmen to 
approach them.— The party reached Akhlat, and 
crossed the mountains by the pass at Petlis, Qp 
the 22nd of September they reaclied the Izedi Village 
of Hamsi,—where they met with the most cordial 
reception; and throughout the districts inhabited by 
these sectarians Mr. Layard’s reception is described 
as being hospitable in the extreme. 





FINE ARTS 


A Ilistory of Architecture. By Edward A. Freeman, 

M.A. Masters. 

Tue present century has witnessed what, if not a 
complete revolution in, is a great extension of archi- 
tectural study. For this change we are indebted far 
more to non-professional than to professional writers, 
While as authors the architects have done scarcely 
anything, the former have done at least this :—they 
have created an interest for the subject among the 
public, and thus conferred essential service both on 
the art itself and en those who practise it. Even 
the vexata quastio as to the origin of the Pointed 
Arch—unimportant in itself—has been of service by 
stimulating to industrious research and animated dis 
cussion. It may be doubted whether, but for the 
critical inquiry called forth by erroneous or disput- 
able notions, we should ever have arrived at sound 
and intelligent ones. 

A considerable advance has been made beyond 
the limited views with which the study of architec 
ture as now pursued was first taken up—for. it com- 
menced in simple antiquarianism. As the author oi 
the present volume observes, “to the mere archeolo- 
gian the antiquity is evcrything and the art nothing.” 
Too much of that spirit, unfortunately, still pervades 


| nearly all historical treatises on the subject, to the 


exclusion of what would be more valuable—namely, 
rational «sthetical criticism. Writers are sadly apt 


| to attempt to go back too far—to matters which 


must for ever remain in obscurity. Valdes, a recent 
Spanish writer, gravely assures us, in his ‘ Apuntes 
para la Historia de la Arquitectura,’ that architecture 
was contemporary with the creation,—but modestly 
admits that nothing is known of the antediluvian 
styles. By way of showing their acquaintance with 
Celtic architecture, some have exhibited cromlechs 
as specimens: thus betraying their ignorance of the 





| very nature of architecture as mere construction, 
| much more so of its character as an art of design. 


This last it cannot claim to be until it has advaneed 
far beyond its first rude beginnings, and developed 
itself into something like an intelligible system and 
consistent style. Much that is now mixed up with 
architecture and its history might very properly be 
left to the archeologist and the ethnographer; for it 
only encumbers and serves to render dry and 

sive the approach to the study of the former. To 
begin at the very beginning is in some things to begs 
at the wrong end :—the natural and rational coume 
of study is to proceed from the known to the w- 
known. We must have some sort of acquaintane? 
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with architecture as actually practised before we can 
take an intelligent interest 10 its history. — 

Phe historian, however, 1s warranted in presup- 
posing, that his readers do not come to him as perfect 
novices for mere rudimentary instruction,—that they 
pave already acquired such previous insight into the 
subject a8 will enable them to enter into it with some 

eof relish. To those who are thus prepared, 
Mr. Freeman’s ‘ History’ will be a serviceable guide, 
“gsone written in a liberal and intelligent spirit, and 
evidently the result of much and original thinking. 
Indebted of course he is, a8 every writer of the kind 
must be, to those who have preceded him in the 
path. Had they not gone as far as they did, 
pe-could hardly have advanced so much farther as 
penow has. His principal object has been to take 
full and comprehensive view of Medieval and 
Gothic architecture,—tracing it through all its suc- 
cessive changes and ramifications from its first origin 
and elements to its decline and extinction. He has 
ormed his task certainly con amore :—we scarcely 
peed say that bis strongest sympathies are enlisted 
on the side of Gothic architecture. 

Instead of attempting to give a connected outline 
of a work embracing such a body of historical 
matter, we shall content ourselves with adverting to 
ame of the opinions therein which have struck us 
most. Foremost among these, is that which is levelled 

inst the architecture of the Romans as being not 
only inferior to that of the Greeks, but radically 
eorrupt and naught, except when it confined itself to 
the use of the arch and vault alone—as in aqueducts 
and bridges,—or when—as in vast piles like the Co- 
joseum—arcuation so strongly predominated and 
marked the entire mass as to reduce the parasitical 
columns and entablatures to very subordinate, and 
sarcely noticeable, accessories. Yet arches alone 
go buta litile way towards forming a style for general 
purposes,—or other than an exceedingly limited and 
monotonous one. Still, as Mr. Freeman finds so 
much positive beauty and merit in structures which 
eonsist of arches and piers exclusively, we rather 
wonder that he did not refer to the Palazzo Pitti, 
and some other examples of the older Florentine 
syle, to except them from his sweeping condem- 
sation of modern Italian architecture generally.— 
After his censure of Roman architecture as an abor- 
tive attempt to amalgamate the two opposite systems 
of columniation with trabeation, and of arcuation, 
most readers will be surprised at his commending 
what we have hitherto been taught to consider the 
most debased and degraded Roman, and a most per- 
verse misapplication of the column; for Mr. Free- 
man scruples not to point to Diocletian's Palace at 
Spalatro as exhibiting “the earliest existing speci- 
men of the legitimate combination of the column 
and the round arch,”"—a combination that proved 
the germ of a new and consistent style. Whatever 
others may do, however, we cordially agree with 
him in his cstimate of the valuable principle then 
first brought into practice. To say that such em- 

loyment of the column was not contemplated for 
itat first isa weak objection,—one that might be made 
against almost every advance and improvement,— 
even against the adoption of the pointed arch, as a 
gross innovation on the previous system. In arches 
springing immediately from columns there is neither 
structural nor wsthetic absurdity :—on the contrary, 
there is great structural propriety and convenience. 
Absurdity and contradiction take place only when 
a1 unmeaning Lit of entabiature is introduced be- 
tween the column and the arch (as is done in the 
interior of St. Martin’s Church); which mode directly 
points to the system that is professedly abandoned, 
and ought therefore to be kept quite out of sight. 
Besides, the introduction of this causes the columns 
toappear as if too short for the purpose required, and 
therefore thus eked out in length by a supplemen- 
tary entablature. 

Mr. Freeman differs widely from Mr. Ruskin on 
teveral points:—especially with regard to Italian 

ic and our English Perpendicular. Of the 
former of those styles—with which and with Italian 
Romanesque the author of ‘The Seven Lamps’ is 
“ enraptured —he says, * with that one excep- 
fon (Milan Cathedral) Italian Gothic must really 
be considered the most lifeless and, as far as Art is 
toncerned, the most worthless of ail styles.” We 
donot care to contradict him. On the other hand, 





while Mr. Ruskin reprobates Perpendicular—calling | 
it “our detestable Perpendieular’—Mr. Freeman 

decidedly commends it, as far from being in itself a 

debased style,—having “saved our English Gothic 

from debasement,” and from falling into that freakish 

extravagance which marks the worn-out and expiring 

Gothic of the Continent. With this opinion we co- | 
ineide; and we further hold that style to be the | 
only mede of Gothic which is sufficiently manage- | 
able and tractable to admit cf being applied to 

secular and domestic buildings at the present day. | 
It has, moreover, this in its favour :—that, although 

it readily admits of the most profuse embellishment, 

it can also dispense with positive decoration or be 

content with a very moderate degree of it. Of the | 
Italian style Mr. Freeman disposes in a summary 

way :—pronouncing it to be “simply detestable,” 

and “ both in a moral and artistic view thoroughly 

contemptible.” From this sweeping sentence, 

unsupported by argument and proof, we entirely 

dissent. Even Mr. Freeman himself admits that 

structures of considerable beauty have been produced 

out of that style:—wherefore, it would seem that, 

after all, the style is not so much in fault as are 

those who employ it without a feeling for its better 

qualities, and rather exaggerate the defects which it 

is very possible to avoid. As it appears to us, the 

Italian mode of architecture is almost the only one 

that can now be taken up consistently by us: not for 

the purpose of adhering to it just as we find it—but 

for that of carrying it forward, infusing into it a fresh 

spirit, and gradually working out a general style of 
our own which shall be capable of accommodating 

itself easily to buildings of every class. Now, we have 

quite a Babel of styles,—and contemporary buildings 

speak, as they never did before, quite different lan- 

guages of the art. 

We had noted down some other points for remark : 
—but must here take leave of Mr. Freeman, with 
expressing in general terms the satisfaction which 
his volume has afforded us as a whole. One thing 
we greatly desiderate for it—an index: the want of 
which in a closely printed volume of between four and 
five hundred pages on such a subject is a serious 
inconvenience. We hope the demand for a second 
edition may give the author an opportunity of supply- 
ing this want. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Book of Ruth Illustrated. By the Lady Augusta 

Cadogan. 

TueEre are few books of greater interest, or more 
abounding with subjects for the imaginings of the 
painter and the exercise of his pencil, than this most 





touching,vivid,and picturesque of Orientaltales. Lady 


Augusta Cadogan has in this series of etched illustra- | 


tions approached her subject with a lofty and severe 
purpose,—and an earnestness and a disposition for 
pathos that are remarkable. Schooled obviously by 
the study of the best masters of the best periods, 
her work suggests here and there the passages 
which have been subjects of this able amateur’s 
more immediate admiration. The whole book is 
marked with high-class taste which might do credit 
to a professor. To particularize from among the 
number of illustrations, where there is in each so 
much of elegant feeling to admire,—is a matter of 
difficulty; and to dwell in detail on little inaccuracies 
of constructive particular on the part of a lady who 
has done herself so much honour by these designs, 
would be ungracious and unjust. In the conduct 
of the etching needle there are evidences of a,timidity 
which has traced apprehensively delicate and tender 
thoughts :—subordinating manipulative excellence to | 
the more important considerations of sentiment and 
sense. 





| 


Etching Described and Simplified, with Progressive | 


Illustrations. By a Practical Engraver. } 
The example which has been set in high places of 
practising the art of etching has induced the author | 
of this little brochure to enter into a description 
of the process, with the view of enabling those who | 
may be disposed to make permanent record of and | 
to multiply their sketches or their imaginings. The 
book, which is simply a manual of information, has 
no other pretension; and the preface of two or three 
pages enforces in a go0d common-sense way there 
motives of its author. The subject is one which 
might well engage the attention of some of our more 


experienced engravers. Their practical knowledge 
might much benefit those—and they are not few— 
who, following royal example, are now doing some 
very able things in this way. To the list of distin- 
guished amateurs—ladies more especially —who have 
lately made themselves conspicuous in this art, we 
have just been enabled to add the name of Lady 
Augusta Cadogan; and to persons of her talent such 
additional information—the result of long labour and 
oft-repeated experiment—as our more celebrated 
artists could furnish, would convey precisely the 
quality of knowledge further needed.—In addition 
to much valuable information which this little work 
contains, it has three illustrations, of three different 
states of etching—remarkable for their neatness and 
precision, 
Fruits from the Garden and Field. 

Among the many candidates for popular favour 
at this season of gift-giving we have seen none more 
attractive than this: —dealing, as it does, with 
matters of fact and appealing to a large class without 
sacrificing any of the more important conditions of 
Art. This book is one of the rare instances in which 
unidealized truth being the object sought, a result 
of so much beauty has been obtained. Such truth 
is here made striking and refreshing :—and it is felt 
that publishers travel out of their way when they 
seek to indulge us only with exotic imaginings. 
From the title to the concluding page in this volume, 
each succeeding specimen rivals the last :—and we 
close it doubting whether we most admire the 
luscious orange or the downy peach, the glistening 
cherry or the lowly blackberry, the pomegranate 
bursting with its own luxuriance or the teeming 
grape. In striking contrast with these, we have more 
humble plants, according to the artist's scale of esti- 
mation. An exquisite specimen of imitation worthy 
the pencil of Lance—a grouping of corn and hops— 
may tend towards the future elevation of this class. 

The Babes in the Wood. 

This we believe to be a re-issue of a book 
favourably reviewed by us a twelvemonth since 
[Athen. No. 1101]. 

Christian Doctrines, from the Word of our Lord, of 
the Apostles, and of the Prophets. 
This is a little volume of illuminated pages; which 
contains ‘ The Adoration,’ of Flemish c1igin—* The 
Return from Egypt, of Florentine — Rubens’s 
‘Descent from the Cross’—and other equally well 
known compositions—reduced to meet the require- 
ments of the scale, and surrounded by borders and 
decorations. These things, while they go to make 
up, as the phrase is, a pretty book, corrupt the taste, 
by presenting indifferent transcriptions in eombi- 
nation with ornament and device, that coincide 
neither with the gravity nor with the character in any 
sense of the pictures,—and are expressive of different 
epochs or schools of Art. This ingenious trifling 
will work its own cure; and the healthy re-action 
which must ensue will, it may be hoped, give us 


| something like a class of production which we may 


nationally lay claim to as our own, 

Highland Courtship. Lithographed by Maclure & 
Macdonald of Glasgow, from the Picture by J. 
Philip, for the Members exclusively of the Art- 
Union of Glasgow. 

In commenting recently on other publications issued 
by the Committee of this Art-Union, we had occa- 
sion to speak of its superior arrangements in the 
working out of its plans.—The present lithograph is 
very successfully produced from an unpretending 
little picture by a very able artist. 

Portrait of M. Guizot. Lithographed by Hahnart 
from a Daguerreotype by Claudet. 

This is a very succes:ful resemblance of the philo- 

sophic ex-statesman :—in which Mr. Claudet appears 

to have obviated much of the inconvenience that we 
took occasion to speak of some time since when he 
commenced his series of portraits of public charac- 
ters. There is less deep shadow and less of severity 
and forced expression. 


Five-Art Gossir.—On Friday last there was 
a meeting of the Photographic Club. Several 
of those gentlemen amateurs who have certainly 
improved the calotype process far beyond its 
early promise submitted examples of the art for 
examination. The productions of Meesrs. Owen 
and Cundale exhibited in a remarkable manner 
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the perfections of the process; and some speci- 
mens by Mr. Bingham — particularly of an ex- 
ample of his process on glass—were remarkable for 
the sharpness of outline. Sir William Newton ex- 
hibited a series of photographs which for pictorial 
effect and careful manipulation left little 
desired. Several’ specimens of photographs —the 
positive copies from glass plates, and a negative 
original on the glass itself—excited much attention, 
from the delicacy and elaborate perfection of the 
details united with breadth of effect and correctness 
in aerial perspective. From these pleasing re-unions 
of artists and scientific men much advantage has 
been already derived,—and we may anticipate still 
greater success in the application of this interesting 
branch of science to the requirements of Art. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BEForE we enter upon a year which—to judge 
from the number of projects already rumoured— 
bids fair to be one of unprecedented musical activity, 
we must wind up our accounts with the new publica- 
tions of 1849. 

The Serenade, the Water Lily—Two Songs from 
the German, with Pianoforte and Violoncello or Tenor 
Accompaniments.—Sechs Lieder fiir eine Sopran- 
stimme, mit Begleitung des Pianoforte (Op. 9). 
—Sechs Lieder fiir eine Singstimme, mit Begleitung 
des Pianoforte (Op. 21.)—Three Songs: Morning. 
Lie down, sad soul. Now thou art far. By C. E. 
Horsley.—Some weeks ago [an‘e, p. 1044] we took 
pleasure in commending Mr. Charles Edward 
Horsley for the high quality of his ambitions: he 
must now be reckoned with for a mistake which, 
inasmuch as it is tinctured with affectation, may 
influence his career unfavourably unless its tendency | 
be corrected. A large collection of songs by him 
lies before us—but not one of them is English in 
style: only two of the three last even are written to 
English words, Twelve of them are to German 
words untranslated (six signed ‘Carl Eduard’): 
to others is given an English version of the foreign 
text which, like most other similar paraphrases, 
is very unlike English poetry, and all but use- | 
less to English singers. Now, referring to our 
recent strictures on the necessity of some given 
style being chosen by every composer—if we are to 
understand that Mr. C. E. Horsley wishes to reach a 
home public, and not that alone of “ Leipzig”—we 
must in all kindness, warn him that there has been 
too much of this pretty masquerading on the part of 
our modern English writers. How precious to every 
man’s self are his loving remembrances of foreign 
travel we can well attest,—but they excite small | 
sympathy among the untrayelled. Who would not | 
laugh if a Fraiilein Dolby when home returned 
were to choose to write her notes in the unspeak- 
able running-hand of our cousins-German ?—or if a | 
Blagrove were to refuse playing his Solo or Quartett 
unless “ Herr’? was in the bill? Akin to these | 
follies is Mr. C. E. Horsley’s avoidance of English | 
verse, in favour of Goethe and Ejichendorff, and still | 
more of English forms in the structure of his vocal 
music. As we have heretofore remarked [ Athen. | 
No. 1100], the German songs for more than one | 
reason are bad models. From the mass of our neigh-.| 
bours’ so-called vocal music—deep, and clever as it 
looks—the judge who holds hismind free can select but 
a singularly small number of German lieder which | 
are acceptable to English ears. Why, then, should a 
clever young Englishman add to the mass of dead | 
weight by not merely setting a class of poems—but | 
also by writing in a language, and in a style, totally | 
alien to our own wants and means of expression ?— | 
a style, too, which even in its birthplace is in- | 
dicative of weakness and want of knowledge. Of | 
the English songs, the first being the well-known | 
reveillée ‘Up, quit thy bower,’—here described as | 
Anonymous—whereasa fair acquaintance with English 
poetry would have enabled Mr. Horsley to ascribe | 
them to their parent, Joanna Baillie—has been | 
better set as a glee by Sir H. R. Bishop. Barry | 
Cornwall's lyric ‘ Sit down, sad soul,’ is more happily 
treated, and may be ranged with former settings of | 
words by the same delicious lyrist in which Mr. | 
Horsley has distinguished himself.— This New 
Series of Gems of German Song, Book 21, might 


to be | 


| have appeared for the express purpose of. illustrat- 
ing our strictures. As songs, for instance, nothing 
can be more ambitiously bad than Herr Mortier de 
la Fontaine’s ‘ Divided Love,’ unless it. be Herr 
Kohler’s caricature of Schubert’s manner in the 
Song of Meg Merrilies, from ‘Guy Mannering.’ Both 
of these (to call things by their right names) are 
un-idea’d pianoforte studies, with voice obbligato. 
A lighter volkslied (Tyrolienne) by Kiicken, and 
‘Agathe to Irene’ by Abt, are in a more popular 
style;—and the latter, as a piece of vocal melody, is 
pleasing, though not fresh. None of the set reaches 
the excellence of a second-rate English song. By 
way of closing this long paragraph, we will add the 
titles of ‘ Midnight,’ by Wiiliam G. F. Beale,— 
‘Love ye one another’— A Summer’s Eve in the 
| Olden Time’—‘The Valley of Flowers*—‘Laugh while 
| you can,’ by Henry Fase, —‘ Our Forest Hume,’ 
a pleasing duett for soprano and contralto, by Henry 
| Panofka, — ‘ Fischia, il vento Vonda cresce’ and 
{Preghiera,’ by Emily 8S. Young,—and Hungarian 
Serenade, by Marian A. Young. 

Two serious compositions of greater pretension 
merit a separate paragraph. The first is, a Motett 
from the 84th Psalm, for a Bass Solo and Chorus, 
with Organ Accompaniment and three Trombones, 
ad. lib, By C. L. Von Oertzen.—This is a well 
written rather than an original composition, better 
suited, we apprehend, for German than for Eng- 
lish use; since in our churches we do not will- 
ingly accept the assistance of instruments to the 
organ, while in our sacred concerts we demand the 
full orchestra.—The other work is one of greater 
extent. —Urania. Selections from Tiedge’s Poem. 
Adapted from the German of John Oxenford, Esq. 
to the music of F. W. Himmel. ~— At the risk of 
seeming hard to please, we must say that here is an- 
other work the applicability of which to our English 
wants and necessities we are unable to appreciate. 
| Cleverly as Mr. Oxenford his done his part, the 
words of Tiedge have in them too much of the vague 
and sentimental sublime to go home to our hearts, 
while the music of Himmel is precisely of that me- 
diocre quality which our audiences are either too 
good or not good enough to relish. We cannot but 
rate him among the Winters and Simon Mayers and 
other musical “ respectabilities” whose day—at best 
never a very brilliant one—is over for ever.—Being 
pressed for space, we must here content ourselves 


| with announcing the publication in a collected form 


of the first two volumes of The Parish Choir,—and 
with cordially adverting to the progress and increase 
in number (which of course indicates profitable suc- 


| cess) of Mr. Novello’s cheap sacred publications. By 


this time his hand-edition of Israel in Egypt is com- 
plete. 

Four or five instrumental compositions of light 
quality — which, however, does not always mean 
frivolous value—still claim attention. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper’s Tarantella(Op.24), like all that Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper does, is carefully finished, showing as much 
respect for his art as for himself. It is difficult now 
to write a new Tarantella after Auber, Rossini,Chopin, 
Moscheles and Thalberg; but Mr. Sloper’s fancy, 
not to say form, is unborrowed, — perhaps more 
remarkable for spirit than for melody—still effec- 
tively wrought up.—The other contributions to the 
pianist’s library before us (some, let us add, not very 
recent) are by Mr. Wallace.—These are 4 Romance 


| (Op. 36),—A Nocturne Mélodique (such titular epithet 


being tautological, since a Notturno is nothing if not 
melodious) — Lurline (Romance) No. 1, and The 
Night Winds, No. 2.—These last, we believe, are 
melodies from a manuscript opera having for its 
subject the Rhine legend—skilfully arranged and 
presented in this anticipatory form by their own 
composer. The second, if even it were not excellent 
for a mournful and melancholy sweetness of theme 
hefitting its title, would deserve high commendation 
as a ftoccata—demanding and rewarding the most 
delicate and firm playing. 





HayMarket.—A new and original play by Mr. 
Mark Lemon was produced on Monday, under the 
title of ‘The Loving Woman.’ It is in three acts; 
but in blank verse, and the interest is entirely serious. 
Its poetic merits are considerable, and there was a 
precision as well as force in the composition which 
indicated a care to sccure a literary work for 





the closet as well as a play for the stage. Ite. 
strongly cast:—being supported by Mr, Walla 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, Mr. Howe and Mr. Rogen, 
The moral lesson which it reads is one of Practica} 
application; affecting but the few who have for, 
—and involving a question which has at least ty 
sides. Mr. Lemon seems to set his face agaings 
lawyers and marriage settlements. The heroine 
the piece, O¢tillia, a lady of Prague, (Mrs.C,K 
hasa guardian, one Wielfert (Mr. Howe) i 
8 ’ . , Who i 
notwithstanding the iady’s dislike, on a deed seus; 
her fortune to herself, on her approaching marr; 
with one Rosen(Mr. C. Kean). Rosen is equally op. 
posed to the legal deed; and reads the guardiana sever 
lecture, previous to his execution of it, treating it 
an intentional insult, and as assuming on the face of 
the document that he is not a trustworthy aspirans 
for the lady’s hand, Wielfert has, in fact, desi 
the proceedings for an annoyance. Loving the lady 
himself, he aims at breaking off the contract: 
and, indeed, reveals his passion to Ottillia, Bej 
scorned, he is excited to revenge,—and his reve 
is of a singular character. He purchases up bonds 
which the deceased mother of Rosen had granted 
on her house and furniture, and proceeds to put 
them in execution on the morning of the bri 
— taking with him a_ beggar, one Hermay 
(Mr. Wallack), dressed in rags, as an uninvited 
guest to the banquet. In the presence of the 
rejoicing company, Wielfert tauntingly takes 
session of the premises,—and turns out their forme 
owner, with his bride and friends. Here it js 
that the heroine commences that course gf 
conduct which entitles her to the appellation ¢ 
“The loving woman.’’ She fortifies her new-made 
husband with many appropriate reflections, and sety 
forth the advantages of trusting rather to nature thay 
to fortune. Thus ends the second act. In the third, 
it is seen that neither her precepts nor her example 
has availed much. Rosen is oppressed by his de 
pendent condition. The fatal marriage deed had 
subjected him to his wife; and, however good she 
may be, his pride is revolted. Both are aggrayated 
by the slanders set afloat by the malignant Wielfert, 
—until at length Rosen becomes a tavern-haunter 
and a misanthrope. In this strait, Ottillia con 
sults a legal friend, and then her trustee; and from 
these she learns that, by the laws of Prague, she may 
be divorced. Her husband, who has become jealous 
of the lawyer's interviews with his wife, consents; and 
Wielfert encourages the proceeding in_the hope that 
his ward, being free, may marry himself. But the 
lady has other motives. Having obtained her sepa- 
ration, and the consequent annulment of the mar. 
riage deed, which she destroys on the stage,—Oitillia 
throws herself at the feet of her late husband, and 
pleads for their re-union without the hateful con- 
ditions formerly imposed. At this moment, the 
beggar claims Rosen for his son. The loving wile 
persists, notwithstanding the disgrace of such a cor- 
nexion,—rendered more disgraceful by the suspicion 
of criminality hanging over Hermann. This sus 
picion is clearcad up at the expense of Wielfert,—who 
is proved to have plotted years ago for Hermann’s 
ruin. Time has furnished the means of purifying 
the latter’s character, and implicating the former.n 
a base conspiracy, for which he is compelled to sur 
render himself to the officers of justice. —Mr. Wallaek 
played his mendicant part excellently. In the course 
of it, he is brought into collision with Wielferts 
villanous servant Groshen (Mr. Rogers),—a fellow 
still more stingy than his miserable master; and the 
scenes between them were highly effective. Both 
displayed in these all the resources of the melo-dr- 
matic art in which each is, in bis several way, 
accomplished master. Mrs. Kean was in the finet 
phases of her character admirable; and her husband 
in the part of Rosen was throughout the gentleman 
and man of honour, even when most perverted by 
circumstances from the strict course of conduct 
adapted to his disposition by nature.—The play was 
announced for repetition amidst general applause. 
On Tuesday, Mr. and Mrs. Kean appeared in the 
Honourable Edmund Phipps’s version of the Danish 
poem previously enacted at the Strand Theatre— 
having the title of ‘ A Lyric Dramatic Sketch, called 
King René’s Daughter.’ They had already pe 
formed the characters of the lover and the 
maiden in Dublin. Our recent notice of Ma 
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—. -«. acting in the character renders it unneces- 
sisting’ Should detail the plot j—and it is not 
rpose to draw any formal comparison between 
Sel actresses in a part so peculiar. Both have 
ed in presenting beautiful impersonations,— 
d, though differing in some minute details, the 
on points of effect are the same in both. Mrs. 
De! 
on pred and variety; but the more severe and 
gulptural embodiment of Mrs. Stirling better con- 
forms to the metaphysical tone of the poem. 


Mustcat aND Dramatic Gosstr.—Mr. Mitchell's 
s been just issued, and the entertain- 
ments promised are according to Mr. Mitchell's 
yont,—that is, on the most liberal scale. His Opera 
yason is to commence on the 7th of January 
snd to terminate at Easter. Mdlle. Charton and 
Yadame Guichard resume their places as prima and 
yconda donne. Mdlle. Dehauser and Mdlle. Cotti 
gre new to us. M. Chollet replaces M. Coudere; 
and, in addition to the corps of last year, we are 
promised MM. Lac, Leroy, Nathan, &e. &e, The 
(Opera season is to he opened with * LeVal d’Andorre;’ 
further, ‘Le Caid,’ ‘Le Roi d’Y vetot,’ ‘ Le Cheval 
de Bronze, ‘La Siréne,’ ‘Le Magon,’ * Haydée,’ 
‘Zampa,” and some works of the elder repertory, 
are talked of as possibly to be given. When the 
singers have finished, M. Samson and a company 
fom the Thédtre Frangais are to come. After these 
yill arrive the merry Mdlle. Déjazet (for a “farewell 
engagement’”), with M. Lafont and others of the 
Yariétés. The session is to be closed by Mdlle. 
Rachel in all her state of tragedy :—this time, too, 
weare told, wearing the romantic robes which she has 
een compelled at last to put on. She is to play 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mdlle. de Belle Isle, and Le 
Moineau de Lesbie. If “the town” is not herewith 
content, the fault, at all events, does not lie with 
the manager. 

The most sceptical or cynical of the Croaker 
fmily—who is for ever praying that “we may be 
better this day twelvemonth” for any and every 
sgn of improved taste—cannot possibly shut his 
eyes to the advances in musical knowledge made by 
our public. We have already spoken of Mr. Willy’s 
excellent Chamber Concerts, the second of which 
yas given on Monday last.—We have noted with 
atisfaction the mixture of sterling instrumental music 
with the vocal selections of Miss Dolby's Soirées, at 
the third of which Herr Molique’s Zrio, recently 
noticed by us was performed among other attractive 
but serious pieces of music. Even those haunts 
vhich we had well nigh given up as hopeless—our 
literary and Scientific Institutions—seem to be re- 
ceiving their grains of the leaven; for we observe 
that on Monday evening at the Marylebone estab- 
lishment was given a purely instrumental soirée, 
under the direction of that excellent violin-player, 
Mr. Edward W. Thomas. The programme of this 
comprised three stringed Quartetts and one of Beet- 
hoven’s Trios with pianoforte,—which last part fell 
to the lot of Miss Kate Loder. All this has our 
heartiest sympathy and concurrence. There is no 
acquiescence in such music for mere Fashion's sake, 
—there is no hearing of it possible without great 
and sterling general gain. But let us add a word 
in all kindness to those who undertake such merit- 
orious entertainments. First, let them wisely restrict 
rather than overdo their selections. Secondly, let 
them forbear to overwork Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn. ‘True, these are the four best 
Witers and the most in English vogue; but their 
reputation will show the brighter and the term of 
their fame will not be shortened by their being alter- 
tated with other composers of the second order. In 
London, where the audience perpetually changes, 
veare far too apt to move in a circle and to escape 


thaps the more picturesque—she gave 





ftom, rather than to essay, experiment. But now is | 


the time_when an honest interest in the subject is, 
awe verily believe, really stirred,_to deliver our- 
elves, as much as in us lies, from the tradition of 
mames, be they ever so mighty, in favour of the Art 
tel’ Unless this process can be accomplished, 
commoisseurship is cabined within a circle, and dies 
ifthe constraint of its boundaries, be the gold of 
vhich they are fabricated ever so pure. 
A performance of Handel's ‘Joshua’ was given by 
London Sacred Harmonic Society on Monday last. 





—We believe that the Society of British Musicians 
is not about to give any Concerts this winter.—Herr 
Ernst has been re-engaged by Mr. Stammers for six 
more Wednesday Concerts. 

We presume that a letter written by the publisher 
of the music of ‘ Nina’ has been sent to us for notice. 
We do not like the tone in which the Critie who has 
offended the Writer is criticized. The quarrels of 
“the shop on this side of the way” with “the shop 
over the way” are far more calculated to prevent 
persons of good taste and good manners from reading 
on musical subjects than to prove ‘ Nina’ equal to 
* Charles the Second,’ or vice vers4.—Being pressed 
for space, let us here notice Cocks’s Musical Almanac 
for 1850,—a useful production, but not so scrupu- 
lously exact as it should be. It is hardly fair to 
appropriate entire pages without acknowledgment, 
—as has been done in the case of the character of 
Strauss as a composer, pp. 60, 61. Neither are the 
facts always to be relied on—the list of contributors 
to the Musical World (for instance), p. 88, is in- 
correct. 

The rumours in town concerning Mdlle. Lind 
are these. That she may appear at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, under Signor Ronconi’s manage- 
ment.—That she may appear at the Opéra Comique 
in the ‘Camp de Silésie,’ which Meyerbeer is under- | 
stood to wish to arrange for that theatre. —That 
treaties have been pending betwixt Mdlle. Lind and 
the Grand Opéra.—That she is going to Russia.— 
That she is going to America with Mr. Balfe. — 
That she has signed an engagement with an English 
gentleman for a Concert-tour. 

Madame Laborde has been, very wisely, engaged 
at the Grand Opéra of Paris; and, it is said, will make 
her first appearance there as Marguerite de Valois 
in the coming revival of ‘ Les Huguenots.’ In order 
to give every possible interest to this “ celebrity,” 
Meyerbeer has written a new air de ballet for the 
third act. The opera has never in Paris had 
such a Valentine as it will now have.—M. Bouché, 
known to our frequenters of Her Majesty's Theatre, | 
has been tried as Bertram in ‘Robert le Diable,’ | 
but with such poor success that, on hoarseness coming | 
on, M. Genibrel was called in to finish the part.— | 
M. Depassio is understood to be training in Belgium 
with a view to appearing before the more fastidious | 
French public. Should he succeed, the Opera will | 
gain a basso profondo magnificent in voice. 

The new tenor, Signor Lucchesi, appeared at the | 
Italian Opera of Paris on Saturday last, in Rossini’s | 
‘Mathilda di Shabran ;\—M. Délecluze assures us in | 
the Journal des Débats, with perfect- success.—A 
correspondent of the Gazette Musicale mentions | 
the success, at the Teatro Nuovo, Naples, of an- 
other new tenor, Signor Alessandro Bettini, in 
Mercadante’s ‘Leonora.’ We are expressly re- 
quested not to confound this gentleman with the 
“ boistering” Signor Bettini (to quote a piece of 
Italian-English), who gave such displeasure in 
London and Paris, and who has since emigrated to 
the Land of Promise. The operas specified justify 
our belief that the decline of the Verdi-mania steadily 
continues. How provoking it is to read in letters 
from Italy of Rossini walking about the towns, 
“sound in wind and limb,”—neither become a monk 
nor demented by the recent revolutions, as the 
journals delighted to announce, but “kind and glow- 
ing in manner and in countenance and looking young 
enough for floods of music."—Ere leaving the sub- 
ject of tenor singers, and of good things which will 
not happen, we may mention having heard of a very 
beautiful voice in a Signor Ferrari, who was a few 
weeks since in Paris in search of an engagement. 
A master, it is added, would be an “invention” better 
suited to the Signor’s present attainments.—Mean- 
while, our established operatic favourites are quickly 
disappearing. Last week, was recorded “the set- 
ting” of the star of Duprez;—this week, we read that 
Staudigl is about to retire from the German stage, 
having become a landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood of Brunn. 

‘Gabrielle,’ a five-act comedy in verse, by that 
elegant author, M. Augier, has just been produced, 
with entire success, at the Thédire Frangais. 

Miss Susan Roberts, a member of the corps de 
ballet, was severely bufnt at the Marylebone 
Theatre, at the close of an entertainment and ball 




















































































given on Wednesday'week by Mr. Watts, the lessee, 


to his company and their friends, as a mark of his 
appreciation of their services. The stage had been 
fitted up for the occasion; and the young lady, walk- 
ing too near the footlights, exposed her dress to the 
flames. A subscription has been set on foot for the 
benefit of the sufferer. 

The Marylebone Theatre is to re-open on the 
26th inst. under the management of Mr. E. Stirling: 
—the lesseeship still remaining with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Hemming, the comedian, late of the Adelphi, 
Drury Lane, and Covent Garden Theatres, died on 
the 9th inst. 


—_ = “¥ 


MISCELLANEA 

Collections at the State Paper Office—As a student of the 
materials for English history, permit me to offer a few re- 
marks on the disposal of the large and important collections 
at the State Paper Office. Government has offered to place 
the whole of the earlier portions of these hitherto jealously- 
guarded documents at the disposal of the public :—the 
mode suggested being that of sending them to one of the 
Record offices. Though our Record offices are, however, no- 
minally accessible,.every one who has studied in them 
must have experienced the great inconvenience of being 
placed in comfortless rooms,—one exceedingly small, an- 
other ill-lighted, a third without fire-place,—with little 
accommodation, not even, in several of them, that of a 
chair,—an office-stool being the only seat afforded,—and 
with no library of books of reference at hand—subject, 
moreover, to a Government fee of ls. for every document 
examined, if the record-keeper chooses to require its pay- 
ment. Such a disposal of the State Papers could scarcely 
be called “* making them accessible to the public;” for in no 
one of the Record offices will the accommodation, such as it 
is, admit of more than two or three students at a time. 
Then, as to expense:—Supposing a person, for instance, 
to wish to illustrate the reign of Henry VIIL,—the number 
of volumes which he would have to consult, including the 
domestic, Wolsey, Cromwell, Wriothesley and Lisle papers, 
would be (if my memory serve me right) about ninety: for 
which he might be liable to a charge of 4/. 10s.,—and this 
would be exclusive of the foreign correspondence of that reign. 
At later periods the correspondence is still more voluminous, 
—and the expense would therefore increase. This difficulty 
might, it is true, be obviated by the record-keepers being 
not only permitted, but directed, to make a composition for 
extensive searches for literary ohjects:—it is now entirely 
optional with these gentlemen.—In one office, I have paid 
from 5s. to 10s. a day for searches,—in another, 5s. a year! 
But the difficulty of the want of accommodation for stu- 
dents still remains; probably could scarcely be obviated 
till the new Record Office be erected —and when will 
that be? But why should not these papers be at once 
placed where they may be really free to the public,—in the 
British Museum? No fresh apparatus of reading-rooms is 
there required—nothing, in fact, but shelves for the vo- 
lumes. It should be considered, that the Museum is already 
the depository of many papers forming parts of the very 
series of State Papers in question. It is well known that 
the greater portion of the Cotton collection in the Museum 
originally formed parts of the Wolsey and Cromwell corre- 
spondence, of which the bulk is in the State Paper Office. 
And in later periods we find large collections,—such as the 
Stepney and other papers,—parts of which are in each of 
these two depositories. How great, then, would be the 





| advantage if the scattered links of such correspondence 


were re-united in the same receptacle. Surely, Government 
would not refuse an application, strengthened by such re- 
presentations, from the Trustees of the British Museum; 
and surely they will eagerly avail themselves of such an 
opportunity as never before offered — as may probably 
never offer again—of enriching their stores with a collec- 
tion of documents so interesting, so important, and so un- 
rivalled in historic value.—I am, &c., G, 


Butterfly Flower.— Flora plays some fantastic 
tricks, at times-—almost always, however, giving 
pleasure to the sense of sight or that of smell. We 
were yesterday favoured with the sight of one of her 
imitations in the shape of a “ butterfly flower,” so 
perfect as at first view to completely deceive the eye. 
It was the size of one of the largest kind of butterflies, 
beautifully variegated in colour, and the wings or 
body covered with fine down or floury substance, very 
similar in appearance to that on the living insect. 
The plant, we are informed, was brought from 
Trinidad, and the flower shown us was the first 
produced.—Charleston Courier. 


Drainage of London.—Having been a constant reader of 
the Atheneum for some years past, I was amused by the 
perusal in your number of the 17th ult. of a copy of Mr. 
Hann’s letter on the subject of the drainage of London, 
as proposed by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney to be effected by 
taking advantage of the tides which run down for seven 
hours and up for only five. He says—‘* The current 
of the Thames in round numbers at London Bridge 
runs down seven hours and up only five every tide; in 
winter more, in summer less, depending on the amount 
of river water; it runs at the rate of about from five to 
seven miles per hour, (no matter what the speed — let 
us suppose it to run at the same rate up and down for 
our present purpose). It is plain that anything thrown 
into, and forming part of the Thames at high water, would 
in seven hours be carried more than forty miles down the 
river never to return.” This theory he proceeds to eluci- 
date by supposing a sea log to be thrown into the river 
precisely at high water at London Bridge; which would, he 
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states, be carried down by the seven hours ebb forty-two 
miles,—and up again by the five hours flood only thirty 
miles, leaving it twelve miles from the place of starting, 
—and so on, every tide. Being perhaps practically better 
acquainted with the workings of the noble river which it 
is thus unceremoniously sought to convert into a common 
sewer than either Mr. Gurney or Mr. Hann, [ can confi- 
dently assert that these gentlemen have, in vulgar parlance, 
discovered a mare’s nest. It is true, indeed, or sufficiently 
near the truth for present purposes, that the tide at London 
Bridge runs down for seven hours, and up at the same 
locality for five hours only, although not nearly at the 
rate of speed supposed by Mr. Gurney. But Mr. Gurney 
has entirely overlooked the: fact that, the nearer we approach 
to the mouth of the river, the earlier shall we be met by 
the returning wave of the flood tide; and also that, return- 
ing with the flood tide we shall-be carried up by itas far 
asit goes. Thus, a boat starting at the-top of high water 
from London Bridge, and proceeding downwards, would, 
T apprehend, in about four hours, (more or less according 
to the state of tides, spring or neap, &c.) be met by the 
ftood, with which ascending it would arrive back at the 
bridge,—and where we presume Mr. Gurney to be, having 
duty counted out the seven hours’ ebb—just, or shortly after 
the commencement there of the flood tide, which would 
obviously, in river phraseology “ carry up’’as far as it went. 
We are all familiar with Shakspeare’s ‘‘turn” which 
“taken at the flood” would in this instance lead on to 
—Richmond. Better still, however, would be the trial 
(alluded to in the letter in question) of a sea log, to be 
kept of course in the tideway both down and up; and I 
will answer for it that one trial of this nature will convince 
Mr. Gurney and all other theorists of the truth of what I 
have here asserted.—I cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out expressing an earnest hope that before long the many 
scientific men with whom this great metropolis abounds 
may hit upon some effectual scheme for its drainage that 
will not involve the necessity of poisoning one of its chief 
ornaments—‘* Ole Father Thames,” Lam, &c., R. A. 
Hammersmith Terrace, Dec. 14. 


Letters for the Tropics.—The following notice to 
the public and instructions to a!l postmasters, sub- 
postmasters, and letter receivers, has been issued 
from the General Post-Office.—“ The practice of 
sealing letters, passing to and from the East and 
West Indies and other hot climates, with wax not 
preperly prepared for such climates, being attended 
with much inconvenience, and frequently with serious 
injury to the correspondence in consequence of the 
melting of the wax and adhesion of the letters to 
each other,—the public are recommended in all pos- 
sible cases to use either prepared wax, or waters, 
in sealing their letters sent to India or other hot 
climates, and also to advise their correspondents in 
those countries to pursue the same course. Post- 
masters are enjoined to give every publicity to this 
caution.” 

Baths in Private Dwellings. — Throughout the 
vast empire of Russia, through all Finland, Lapland, 
Sweden and Norway, there is no cottage so poor, no 
hut so destitute, but it possesses its vapour bath, in 
which all its inhabitants every Saturday at least, 
and every day in cases of sickness, experience com- 
fort and salubrity. It is true, with us, now, the first- 
rate buildings generally have attached to them a 
private bath; but the use of baths amongst the middle 
class is not so general as might be. In Americaa 
bath-room is a part of every modern dwelling, and 


no one will occupy a house without one; the bath 


itself being provided with hot water from a peculiar | 
and ingenious kind of cooking stove, somewhat like | 
those used in the houses of our nobility, but ona 
more economical plan. In the suburban districts of 
London the houses generally erected have not these 
conveniences supplied, but it is owing to the bad 
management of the speculating builders ; to supply 
these deficiencies is a moral duty they owe to all. 
Builders themselves must bear in mind that during 
the progress of the building a bath-room might 
be built at half the cost, when the materia!s and 
labour are on the spot; and that after a house is 
finished, few are willing to incur such an additional 
trouble and expense. If cement were less used for | 
external effect, which even in the hands of a skilful 
architect is rarely treated successfully, that addi- 
tional expense would be saved, and the conveniences 
internally might be more generally attended to; 
and the saving in this respect might be employed for 
the erection of a bath-room.—Builder. 





To Sensnernentee —A Constant o~ der — F.—W. — 
M. A. FE. G—E. M.—Junior—J. N.— . IL—R. J. 8.—D. 
—xX. Y. Z.—H. C. de St. C.—receiveds _ 

M. M L.—Our correspondent’s questions are easily an- 
swered. The book, written twenty and published ten years 
ago, was sent to us the other day for review, with 1849 on its 
title-page.—The novel of more recent origin was not laid 
before us;— publishers sometimes taking caprices of omission 
in. such matters. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON, 


DOVER STREET. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 
Vignettes. Price I6s. 
ROGERS'S ITALY. [Illustrated by 56 


Vignettes. Price 16s. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 
Numerous Woodcuts. Price 5 5s. 
ROGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 


Numerous Woodcuts. Price 5s. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. In 7 vols. 35s. 


WORDSWORTI’S 


WORKS. In 1 vol. 20s. 


SELECT PIECES from WORDS- 


WORTH. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


POETICAL 


i\CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

57 Vignettes. Price 20s. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by Numerous Woodcuts. Price 8s. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. In One 
Volume. Price 9s. 

IOOD’S POEMS. In Two Volumes. 
Price 12s. 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Notes, &c. Price 16s. 

SPENSER’S POETICAL 
With Notes, &c. Price 16s. 

CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE'’S DRA- 


MATIC WORKS. Price 16s. 


WORKS. 


Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S TRA- 
GEDIES. In 24mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


24mo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. 


24mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
P 





TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTE- 
VELDE. 24mo. price 3s. 6d. eloth, gilt edges. 
| TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR. In 
| 24mo. price 3s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges. 
KEATS'S POET as WORKS. 24mo. 


3s. 61. cloth, gilt edge 


LEIGH HUNT’s POETICAL WORKS. 


In 24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 





i BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. In 
24mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
|'SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 24mo. 


3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. In Three Volumes, 24mo. price 
10s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges. 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
| ange me aged oe. In Two Volumes, 24mo. price 
7s. cloth, gilt edges. 


DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAK- 
SPEARE. In 24mo. price 3s. 62. cloth, gilt edges. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITE- 


RATURE. In Three Volumes, pftce 42s. 





BARBAULD’S SELECTIONS from the | 
SPECTATOR, TATLER, and GUARDIAN, In Two 
Volumes, price 10s. 

HOOD’S OWN; or, 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
10s. 6d. 

WALTER SAVAGE 
WORKS. In Two Volumes, 32s. 


LAUGHTER 


350 Woodcuts. Price | 





LANDOR’ S at 


Just rblighed price price 8s. cc, 
C IR FRANCIS CHA ANTREY, Ra, 
OPinnnel sLECTIONS of his L IFE, PR ACTICE yy 


By GEORGE JONES, R.A. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 
On the sist inst., will be published, Ne TL. prive 6a (tobe cea. 
‘ athly) of price 5a, (to be contin 
CENTURY of ORCHID ACEOUS PLANT, 

The Plates selected.from the Botanical Magazi 

Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.g. “Wie 
m the caitare of e 
sq. To be be completed yg 





introduction and practical instructions o: 


several species. By JOHN C. LYONS. 
twenty num . each containinz Five Pla: 
eeve, Benham & Reeve, King William-street, Strand, 
Now ready the you for 1849, being Vol I. of 
T OOKER’S JOURNAL as BOTANY, 
Edited-by Sir a J. HOOKER, F.R: th 
butions are papers by : Editor—Prof, a ERS eg 
Brain, Bromfield, F.L. Hooker. Fee 
~The Ke 


» lance—John Miers, P a. 
—B. Seeman & J. ©. Stocks, Esqrs., and Eminent Botuaa: 
8vo. boards, 12s. Gd. ae aegis. and other . 
_ Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King William-street, Strand, 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1850, 
‘HE BRITISH ALMANAC, for 1850, 


Price, sewed, One Shilling. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 
for 1850. Price,sewed, Half-a-Crown. 


The two bound together in neat cloth, uniform 
with preceding years, price Four Shillings. 
CONTENTS OF THE COMPANION, 
Part I.—On Ancient and Mo- European and other 
dern Usage in Reckoning—On 1849 — Floctuations of 
the Fisheries of Great Britain} Funds. te 
and Ireland — Chronological | Part IL —Abstracts of Acts 
Account of mnexion| Abstracts of Public Dow. 
between England and India,| ments—Chronicle of Session 
continued from 1832 to the Private Bills — Public Pei 

















present time—Keailways of| tions—Public Im 

Great Britain—On Public with _Woodeut Puuairale 
Libraries — Coals, and the| af New Buildings Ce 
Coal Market of London—On nicle cf Occurrences— 





the Water Supply of London 
—On the Cholera of 13i9— 


THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICER 
SHEET ALMANAC, for 1850. 


Price, Plain, 18. 6d. ; Varnished 
2s, 3d.; in Frame and Varnished, 7s. 


Hs Analyeis~ Nemo 


Also, price 4s. cloth ; or 48. 6d. roan tuck, 
THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS 
POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIDE, for 1850, creatl 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet- “atreek — 
"Just mee price 218. cloth, with 12 Maps ane Plates, 
i Second Edition, greatly Enlarge 
AUBEN Y on VOLCANOS.—A ‘DESCRIP. 
TION of ACTIVE and EXTINCT VOI ANOS, at 
EARTHQU AKES and of THERMAL SPRINGS; with Rernarks 
a< their Causes, Products and Influence on the Condition of the 
obe. 
. By Professor CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D., F.R8, 
Richard & John E. Taylor, Red Lion- rcourt, . Pleet: sty vee 








cond Edition, price 1 - 
AROMETER.__A MANUAL of the BARO- 
METER, showing its Construction, Method of Use, and 
connexion with Hygrometry; with Rules and Tables necesmy 
for corrections; Phzenomena ‘of W inds; and an Account of the 


Averoid. 
by JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, of the Revel heres 
“Those who may desire correct information on the 
of observing meteorological Oa 7 voce will find aa on they 
require in Mr. Belville’ 's book. hemrrne, 
Richard & John E. Taylor, ited L ion- -court, , Fleet-street, 


HE R BE R t S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. by EMILY ELIZABETH 
WILL EMENT, Authoress of * A Catechism of Familiar Things’ 
‘Conversations of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology, &. 
With ns by F. G. Sarcenr. 

Contents: Tux Retury From Scuoot—Deseription of Oni- 
thology. IT. Ra Stauctuars or Birps. ILL Tax Forsaxss 
Nest— Nests in some and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and Breeding. 1V. — _Ostrt cu—The Dinornis, ot 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &e. Se Prey—The Eagle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. V i 1sIT TO THE Farm-YaRD- 
Domestic Poultry ee of the Pie kind. VIL. Sone Birps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tue Crane x1xp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. 1X. W ATERFOWL —The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 
Lon jon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


“WORKS OF THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
QOUTHEY SLIP Eand CORRESPOND ENCE. 
+ 


adited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. Vol I. 
with a Portrait and 


-ITTLE 
4 




















containing his E arly See gng og & ; 
Landscape Illustration. Post 8vo. 
** Vol. II. will be pablnhed at ‘the end of December. 


he OU THEY’S COMMONPLACE- BOOK. 
2nd Series, comprising SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Edited 
by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. WARTER, BD. 
Square crown Svo. 188, 
*x* First Series— cone” “4 PASSAGES, price 188. 


~OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Reprinted from the Ten-volame Edition, with Autobiogrs- 
hical Prefaces, Notes, &c. Complete in 1 yol. with Portrait and 
ignette. 8vo. 2Zls.; morocco, 428, 


OUTHEY’'S The Doc TOR, &c. Edited by 
‘ the Rev. J. W. WARTER, B.D. New Edition, with Portrait, 
Vignette, | Bast aud Coloured Plate. Complete in 1 vol. square 
crown 8yo. 


OUTHEY'S LIFE. “of WESLEY. New 
/ Edition ; —_ Additions from Coleridge and Kuox. 
by ins = sy. G. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. with Two Por 


*Tondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 
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Eh PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
ae STIGES OF OLD LONDON 
to be continuas + 
3} PLAN —— 
faguting ’ 
-B.8, With a 
eT: 
t, Strand . > 12 . e ¢ . . . . 
Liaw A Series of Finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Descriptions, 
Long the cont; ; ; satt 
a Historical Associations, and other References, 
yliers, PRS, 
St “4 : 
— By J. WYKEHAM ARCHER. 
» for 1850, 7 eS” aT ' 
LLM ANAC’ with 
ith, Mi P ° a ° ° ° ° 

ae HE liberal and comprehensive spirit which has risen up in the science of Archwology, 
N. — P ° . 
other Povey is a striking feature amid the general enlightenment of the present age: embracing as it does the various 
ions of ” > . P . ° 2 = . 
ell rn phases in the history of man, the evidences of his constructive faculty, and those indications of Art by which 
baer Does. his condition in all times, may be tested; it becomes an important auxiliary to the efforts of the ethnologist, 
inpeen and at the same time appeals to the general intelligence by the harmony and universality of its operations. 
dings eae Under such auspices, the design of the present work —the portraiture of the early state and progress of a 
> Newmieanr great city, illustrated by its existing remains—may be considered worthy of encouragement as an effort in 

unison with the general diffusion of Archeological taste. 

°F ICERS In this plan, the period of nearly two thousand years offers existing vestiges illustrative of the pages of 
. Tacitus, of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Fitzstephen, and the early chroniclers, and many which are associated with 
FFICERS the more familiar passages of Evelyn, Pepys, Gay, Addison, Boswell, and others who haye delighted in the 


_— theme of London and its worthies. 
nd Plates, The collection of drawings in the possession of William Twopeny, Esq., which will form the basis of the 


DESCRIP. 
OLCANOS, ¢ 


work here announced, has engaged the Author's attention during several years, in the course of which many 











with Kernariy interesting relics of Old London have disappeared, in consequence of the numerous changes to which most parts 
— ™ of the Metropolis have, more or less, been subjected by the active and utilitarian spirit of recent times. 

leetstreet, Such vestiges as have hitherto been spared being the more to be prized, a faithful transcript of these, together with representations 
he BARO- of many which exist no longer, may, it is hoped, have a fair claim to the notice of the antiquary, and to that of a considerable portion 
hoe of the public, 

aa In the above-mentioned collection are included drawings of many curious and picturesque objects which have been revealed in the 
hon ¥ course of demolition, some of which may be considered as the sole memorials of the things they represent. 

See In addition, it is intended that whatever may tend to illustrate the former aspect of the Metropolis, such as remains which may be 
) - brought to light either by the exertion of diligent research or casual discovery, shall be included. 

pa —— The subjects which his London perambulations have brought under the eye of the Author, have been thought worthy of record, 
ELIZABETH either on account of their intrinsic merit as specimens of ancient Art, their beauty as picturesque objects, their peculiarity of character, 
mn Stokeye ee or their association with remarkable events. The dwelling-places of eminent persons will also form an important feature in the collection, 
anay b which includes a variety of street views, churches, with their various details and architectural peculiarities, celebrated monuments, 
Din —~- monastic remains, crypts, charities, Roman vestiges, domestic edifices, ancient signs, and other memorials of by-gone times and usages. 
‘Panera In representing such objects it has been his especial aim to identify his drawings with the immediate appearance and character of 
ss the locality, by every token which might tend to realize the striking impression received on the spot, by the lively representation of 
pees incidental oceurrences, and particularly by characteristic sketches of the inhabitants and wayfarers, such as could be imagined by a rapid 
THEY. pencil. 

NDENCE. While thus engaged, the association of events with places, recalling the spirit of the olden time, its ecclesiastical pomp and 
MA Val chivalrous parade, the pageants and picturesque ceremonial of ancient civic display, together with those still more striking passages in 
veiled vhich some of the greatest characters in history and poetry have borne a part, have rendered the streets, alleys, and bye-places of London a series of dramatic 


seenes to the Author. 
E-BOOK. Under such impressions he has conceived the intention of the present publication; and, with the desire of communicating a degree of that interest which he 
ARTHR, BD. Hf himself has felt, he proposes to give, briefly, such descriptions, historical passages, remarkable incidents, sketches of character, anecdotes, and antiquarian 
rice 188, diquisitions, as may be appropriate to the subjects represented. 
WORKS The literary part will be derived entirely from original sources, and from the results of careful observation and inquiry. 


th Autobicgrs- 
1 Portrait and 





The work will be published in Parts, to appear quarterly, each Part containing Six Plates, with twenty-four pages of letter-press in imperial quarto, 
The First Part will appear January Ist, 1850, 


Edited by 5 ; 

wth Pon The Price of each Part will be— 
1 1 vol sq! India Proofs aa A a - 7 = - - © ~ - £0 10 6 
xy. Ner Coloured after the Original Drawings - - - ° rm a . 012 0 
Knox. Edited Prints - - > - - - - - « o « 06 0 
vith Two Por * 





on ‘ LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, FLEET-STREET. 
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Pp oO E M 8. By Joux Harwoop, 


William Pichotine, 17, Piccadilly. 
Just ready, a New Edition, 3 vole crown 8vo. 14, Lie. 6d., of 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS of KIT 
eARLOW Ma 
Rdited by the Re. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
William Pickering, 17 -Fiecadity 


Just published, Part 2, price 1 
LITERAL TRANSLAT — of the GOSPEL 
according to 8ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TRANSLATION, By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 








Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. . os 


BISHOP WILSON ON TITE LORD'S SUPPER. 
Just ready, feap. Svo. 48... New Edition, beautifully printed by 
Ww hittingham, 
SHORT and PLAIN INSTRUCTION for 
the BETTER UNDERSTANDING of the LORD'S SUP- 
og with the Necessary Preparation required: and the Office of 
e Holy Commantons, with Proper Helps and Directions for 
Part thereof. By the Right Rev. THOMAS, 
of SODOR and MAN, 
Also, uniform with the above, ae 
SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Meditations 
and Prayers of the Right Rev, “Thomas Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. Feap. 8v ‘ 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


RIGINAL BALLADS. By Livine 
AUTHORS, 1850. Edited by the Rev. HENKY THOMP- 
SON, M.A., Cantab. Demy &8vo., beautifully illustrated and 
Gamsatty bound, forming a handsome present book, cloth, 1és., 
moroce 
Coxruine Tors—E. A. vrremam, Esq. -M.A.; Rev. ¢ Croly, 
LL.D . R.; Ann Rev. J. Adams, B.A. H. T.; 
r ; Venerable Archileacun ri hurton 3 
» r 7 _W aleott, M.A.; J. E. vk ; Mrs. 
Loraine ; mg y Neat: J. we wenle, M.LA.; dD B.; 8. ; Rev. 
W. J. Deane. ; The Editor. 
London : Saat Masters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond- 
street. 
This day is Published, 2 vols. impe imperial Svo. with 50 plates, hand- 
iy bound in cloth, 2i. 1 
\ TANDERIN iGS of a PILGRIM in SEARCH 
of the PICTURESQUE, during FOU R-AND-TWENTY 
YEARS in the EAST; with REVELATIONS of LIFE in the 
ZENANA. 
! 
Vv 
Cok 


Ilustrated with Sketches from Nature. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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ISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
from the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of 
Government under the Federal Constitution. By KICHARD 
HILDRETH. 3 handsome 8vo. vols. 368, cloth. 
London : Sampson Low, 169, F leet-street. 
‘LIMPSES of SPAIN; or, NOTES of an 
UNFINISHED TOUR. By 8. T. WALLIS. 1 vol. post 
8yo. 78. cloth. 
“We do but justice to the interest of this book when we say it 
does not contain one dry page.”— New Vork Weekly Post. 
London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
Price 28. 6d. 
HRISTMAS EVE; or, the STORY of 
LITTLE ANTON. A Present for Children. With an 


Illustration. 
J. Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 


RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOK. 
This day is pep l vol. feap. richly bound in cloth, price 4%. 
EFLECTIONS of the PAST and 
8H ADOWS of the FUTURF. A Book for the New Year. 
By the Author of * Daniel the Prophet.’ 
ublin ; Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Booksellers to the 
University. Loudon: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Also, by the same Author, 1 vol. feap. 2a. 6d. 
Daniel the Prophet; Reflections on his Life and 
Character. 


GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
EAUTIES of CHESS. A Collection 


of the finest Chess Problems extant; 5 my upwards of 
Two Thousand curious Positions Won or Drawn by brilliant 
Le ed by A. ALEXANDRE. Royal Syo. vellum 
rice 
rthcs & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 

















V Vols. I. and II. 8ve. price 28s. ele 
MHE JU DGES of E NGLAN "D; from the 
TIME of the CONQUEST. By EDWARD Foss, F.S.A. 

“It supplies what was much wanted—a regular and progressive 
account of English legal institutions. The result is a correction 
of a errors, an addition of much new information, and a better 
foneral view of our strictly legal history than any other jurist, 
historian, or biographer had heretofore attempted to give.” 
Examiner. 

Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


The First Impression of 5,000. 
A NEW WORK BY LEIGH HUNT. 











be tive 
thirty- iwc quarto of 
published on the Ist of Janu- 


ks . Review, Music, Works of Art, & 
to be addressed to the Editor, 5, Shoe: 


READINGS for RAILWAYS; or, 
Anecdotes and other Short Stories, Reflections, Maxims, 
Characteristics, Passages of Wit, Humour, and Poetry, &. ; = 
gether with points of information on matters of general interes 
collected in the course of his own reading. By LEIGH HU NT 
Ro Smo. price le. Advertisements received until the 24th. 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
THE LONDON REVIEW. 
A Monthly Record, combining the best features of a Maga- 
ine, = critical and analytical rt! iews of Literature, Science, 
ine A fe. Muse, and the Drama. ficial on accurate accounts 
of the L way 8 and S I i Com- 
panies a out the Kingdom ‘will 
Tue Loxpon Review will sopeein © 
losely-printed matter, and will be 
ice 6d. 5 stam 7d. 
at avertisements, 
commeneesentians 
lane, Fleet-street. 


| Ready onthe Ist ¢ January, Patt E., to be completed in Eight 
Monthly Parts, | at ls. each 
EILA; or, the SIEGE of GR ANADA. By 
4 Sir EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Author of “The 
Caxtons,’* Harold, &c. Each Part will contain two exquisite and 
highly-finished Steel Engravings, executed under the immediate 
superintendence of the late Mr. Charles Heath, from Designs by 
Cerne, Stephanoff, and others. 
John & Daniel A. Darling, 12 6, Bisho pansesteee 
Now ready, in feap. svo Par 5a. cl : 
HISTORY of the INQU isl HY 1ON, from 
its Establishment to the Present Time. With an Account of 
its Procedure, and Narratives of its Victims, 
Seventh Edition, in 18mo. price 1s, 6d., cloth, 
An Antidote against Arminianism ; or, a Treatise 
to enervate and confute all the Five Poiats thereof. By CHRIs- 
TOPHER cae, 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 








SECOND ore WITH oem ADDITIONS, 
bound in cloth 


of Water wated. Also, the Ab- 
surdity of eS Pte Theories of Electricity and Magnetism 
shown, and ms rue Ones given. 
y W. F. STEVENSON, Esq. F.R.S. 
‘published by Ridgway, Piccadilly, 


“IMPORTANT TO ALL, 
‘WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


sa a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. clo h, 





DENCE. &vo. cloth, pric 
Complete Lists of ya te Works may be had on sont | 
ation. 


W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


rT EW DANCE MUSIC. 
by RUST. Adapted for Christmas or New Year's pessete, 
The Monte Christo aud Cafalan Polkas, 28. eacb. The 
Waltzes and Strathmore Quadrilles, 3s. each with obbligato accne 
paniments for cornet-a-piston ; for full orchestra, 5s, each. T 
above are considered gems of the author, and have been p repeupena 
the happiest inspirations of the season. Sent postage free to any 
part of the kingdom. 
T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, and C. Riist, 
Directeur de Musique de Bal, 62, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, 











On the Ist of January will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
iE A G -S AX 


ON. 

No. 5. To be continued Monthly. 
Contents :—Anglo-Saxon Footsteps in the Eastern Archipelago 
and Western Africa—Commemorations (with Illustrations)— 
American Antiquities: our Transatlantic Forerunners—The Law 
of Liberty—Boys and Girls—Civilization—Sketches of Early 
Anglo-Saxon Literature — Electro-Biology — Shirley and the 
Caxtons—An Heraldic Screen by a oo ay ey laaataal 
and Arms—A New Year's Hymn from Lavater, & 

Subscribers’ names received by the Publisher, T ; — 215, 
Regent-street, London, and by all Booksellers. 

Volume L, ‘for 1849, is now ready, forming a handsome present- 
book, price ‘One Guinea, 


GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By MRS. DRUMMOND. 
1, 


Published this day, price 3s. 6 
OUISA MORETON; or, Children Obey 


4 your Parents in all Things. 


2. 
LUCY SEYMOUR; or, It is more Blessed to 


Give than to Receive. 


3. 

The WILMOT FAMILY ; or, They that Deal 
Truly are His Delight. Second Thousand. Plates, 3s. cloth. 
Edinburgh : Ww. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By COUSIN KATE. 
1, 
Published this day, price 4s. 


ELLIOT; or, Be ye Kind one to 


é x L - 


T 





ARY 
M “ences. - 
COUSIN KATE’S STORY; or, Set 
4 S. gee and Vignette. 


2 
An AUTUMN at KARNFORD. Second 


Thousand. 28, cloth. 


4. 
GEORGIE and LIZZIE. Frontispiece and | 
Vignette. 3s. cloth. 
Edinburgh : 


About it 


Third Thousand. 18mo. 


W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
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Nearly win in 1 vol. &vo. * a Sa 
TUMN } IL 
NF an ye int of the Principal Remat : 
existing in that Island with short sketches of it) “ ti 
modern history. ones of its ances 
By the M/ ABquts of ORMONDE. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith. Grafton-street, 
This day in imp. 4to. price 2¢, éd, a 
(ING RENE'S DAUGHTER 4 py, 
a ) E 
yrical oe By HENRIK HERTz. Translated) 


BON exer As n yi 
call ow performing at the New ttn 


ip an nd Ties Tet 
SI Ir 


W. 8. Orr & Co. 2, Amen Corner and 147, Strand, 





7 read % 
RECIOUS STONES, Aids to Reflection § 
Writers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Right ~ 
turies, Collected by the Kev, ROBERT ARIS Wiittn 
Incumbent of Bearwood, Author of * Jeremy Taylor, & Bio, Ont 
London: W. J. Cleaver, 46, Piceadilly. oe 


NEW WORK BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT?, 
Ina few days will be Os Ef in feap 8vo. Vol. L 
4 f 
M ORE PROSE and V ERS 
1 ns atl the pA LAW RHYMEP, 
Charles Fox, . 67, Pate prnoster-row, 





. nmeanme published, price 2d. or free by pos 7 
T HE SECULAR, THE RELIG ‘i0US, ang 
THE *THEOLOGIC AL. 
“ Et refellere sine pertinsera, a Tefelli 
Sine iracundia, parati sumu 
R. Burge, Princes- street, Manchester. 


day is published, cloth, 1s, ——— 


NASTER HES ; containing Sketch 
of the NESTORIAN, ARMENIA} J D 
and see R Fare HAN, ARMENIAN, JACOBITE, cong 
By the Author of * P: roposals. for Christian Union’ 
James Darling, Little Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. Tis 
THE STUDENT'S JOURNAL. = Arrange 
Printed, and Ruled for receiving an Account of every jay 
my ey ment for the space of One Year. Post 8yo, half-bouni 


The POCKET DIARY, formed on the P| 


rs se — Student's Journal,’ for gencral Use. Post 8vo. half-bog 
. Ed, 


The LITERARY DIARY, or Complete 
Common-Place Book. Post 4to. ruled th 

a ae ) 3 ule hroughout and bat 

A POCKET COMMON-PLACE B00K 
With Locke's Index. Post 8yo. half-bound. &%. 6d. 

London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-stre 
and 27, | 27, Ivy-lane, _ Paternoster- “row. 


29. 
“sy 


J L ay published early in January, 
PREPRESES TATIVE MEN. — Seven Lecture 
by RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
This edition will be printed from an Original MS, revised and 
forwarded to ys for the purpose ; and alone possesses 
sanction of the Autho: 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among the 
GREEKS. By JOHN WINCKELMANN, Translated fromthe 
German by G. HENRY oe ie ith numerous I} lustrations 


THE PURPOSE of "E XISTENCE; 
larly considered, in relation to the ORIGIN, DEV ELOPEMLT 
and — of the HUMAN MIND. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT 
toa FEMALE FRIEND. A “Ke edition, translated from 
the German by Catherine M. A. Couper, Author of ‘Visits 
Beechwood Farm,’ *‘ Lucy's Half- in rown,’ &c. &e. 

“We cordially recommend these volumes to the attention of ou 
The work is in every way worthy of the character and 

expe rience of its distinguished author.’"—Daily News, 

* It is the only complete collection of these remarkable letters 
which has yet been published in English, and the translation is 
singularly perfect ; we have seldom read such a rendering of Ger 
man thoughts into the English tongue.”—Cr 


REVERBERATIONS PART 3, 
paper cover, la. 
REVERBERATIONS. PART II. 
paper cover, 22. 
“In this little verse pamphlet we see the evidences of a tru 
| poet, of a fresh and natural fount of genuine song, and of a pur 


| pose and sympathy admirably suited to the times.”—£zamine, 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


12mo, 


]2mo, 





Just published, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


By Cuaries DIcKEns. 


FRANK STons, 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 





MER. THACKERAYW’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


This day is published, price 5s. plain; or 7s. 6d. coloured, 


REBECCA AND ROWENA; 


@r, Romance upon Romance. 


A Story for Christmas (and indeed any other season,) containing Perilous Adventures, Tremendous Battles, Tender 
Love-making, Profound Historical Knowledge, and a (tolerably) happy ending. 


By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
The whole Illustrated with Woodcuts by RICHARD DOYLE. 


Just published, 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bast. 


With a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by | With a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by 


. BROWNE. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s 


London: .Coapmas & Haut, 186, Strand, 


Bt 


In post 81 
TRA’ 
Cc 
Including N 


Borders ¢ 
Route. 


Travell 


Author ¢ 
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This day is published, in a handsome 4to, volume, price 6s. 


NNERS AND CVSTOMS OF Y* ENGLYSHE 
IN 1849. 


By RICHARD DOYLE. 


Mlusteat 
Ty 
+I C] 
Fa of Any 
its ANcteny 










at Together with some Extracts from Mr. PIPS HIS DIARY. 


Contributed by PERCIVAL LEIGH. 
Published by BrapBury & Evans, at No. 11, Bouverie-street, 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL FOR LADIES. 
On Saturday, December 29, will be published (to be continued Weekly), price 3d.; or stamped, 4d., No. I. of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Edited by MRS. LOUDON. 
ASSISTED BY THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS AND ARTISTS. 


Strand, 





Fleet-street. 
flection fry 











London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; 
Where all Communications for the Editor should be addressed, and Advertisements are received. 

















r. 
Sa ak hg iss utr z 
ng Ske NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY JOHN LEECH. 
4, COP 
Unio u This day is published, price 5s. Gd. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured, 
n.” 
| Tnn-fieldg, 66 WT r 99 
— YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
Arra ry 
bot rene OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
V0. half-boup 
FROM THE BLESSED MOMENT OF HIS LEAVING SCHOOL, TO THE IDENTICAL MOMENT OF HUIS GOING 
m the Play BACK AGAIN. SHOWING HOW THERE NEVER WAS SUCH A BOY AS THAT BOY. 
3v0. half-bouy 
A Series of Etchings on Steel, Designed and Etched by JOHN LEECH. 
Com et 
out po: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
= BOOK ee tr 
ra ° y ry yATT . 
comme’ BOOKS published by W. P. KENNEDY, Edinburgh ; 
a And HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. London. 
en Lecture 
S., revised and . 
© possesses the In post vo. Second Thousand, with 2 Maps, price 10s. BASS ROCK (THE) 
among the TRAVELS IN CEYLON AND In post 8vo. pp. 600, price 10s. 
sated frm i CONTINENTAL INDIA; ITS crv AND ECCLESIASTIC HISTORY. By Rev. 
ustrations, Ir. M‘CRIB. 
. Ineluding Nepal and other Parts of the Himalayas, to the ITS GEOLOGY. By Hoga Miter. 
SE ; popu Borders of Thibet; with some Notices of the Overland | 1TS MARTYROLOGY. By Rev. James ANpERson. 
SLOPEMENTIN Route. ITS ZOULOGY. By Professor FLemine. 
By » Dr. W. HorrMetster, | ITS BOTANY. By Professor Batrour. 
08, 6d. . | **This volume, though historical and scientific, has all 
MBOLDT Travelling Physician to His Royal Highness Prince | the interest of a romance. It is the joint production of five 


anslated from Waldemar, of Prussia. 


of * Visity n different authors, all men of celebrity in the literary world.” 


| Evangelical Magazine. 





tention of our 
character and 


CONSTANCE LYNDSAY ; 
PROGRESS OF ERROR. 


By C. G. H. | 
Author of ‘The Curate of Linwood,’ ‘ Margaret Walde- 


rrkabi le letters 
translation is 
dering of Ger 


MEMOIR of MONTAGUE STANLEY, 
A.RS.A. 
By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp. 
In 8vo. cloth, with Woodcuts, price Gs. 
“More eloquent, more solemnizing, more persuasive, 


OR, THE 


, 


12mo, 





L 129m grave, or the Power of Truth,’ &c. | than many sermons, is the unpretending Memoir in which he 
ae f : son Be, Gl has embalmed the name and virtues of Montague Stanley.” 
eaten In feap. 8vo. price 5s. id. | Lowe's Magazine. 
ond ofa pur “The whole narrative cannot fail to interest and improve | 
- Examiner, the reader’s mind.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. | THE ALPINE RETRE AT OF THE 
_—_— ABENDBERG. 
ri ral FOUNDED BY DR. GUGGENBUHL FOR THE TREAT- 
THE WYCLIFFITES; MENT OF INFANT CRETINS 
OR, ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By L. G., Geneva. 
! With an Introduction by Joun CotpstRream, M.D. 
By Mrs. CoLonen Mackay. | n feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
ae 3 “In this little treatise the reader will find most interest- 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth. | ing details of the subject of Cretinism, and the mode pursued 
os, Tender “This is a superior book of its class.” ! = Dr. Guggenbilhl.”— Witness. 


Scottish Guardian. “A singularly interesting work.”—Scollish Guardian. 


THE DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION ; 


OR, THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE SOURCE AND TEST 
OF NATIONAL STABILITY. 


THE FINEST OF THE WHEAT; 


Being Extracts chiefly from the Writings of the older 
Divines, adapted to the experience, and designed for the 
quickening and consolation of True Christians. 

By Roserrt Pact, Esq. 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth. 
“This is an excellent little work. It may be called 


By tl q > ’ 
RONS. y the Rev. CorisTOPHER ANDERSON 


Second Edition, price 6s. 








BART. ake ‘Spare Moments with the best Christian Authors ;’ and as 
; An incomparably excellent work.” such will, we doubt not, be very acceptable to many 

ntispiece by Preface to John Angell James’s Monthly Monitor. | readers.”—Christian Times. 

e 5s. 


i hey 4 on the STEAM ENGINE, Part 
nice 2s, 6d. (LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES). The 
Parts XVII. . 


Januery Part will be ready on the 24th inst. 
XVIIL., price 5s., completing this division of the work, will 
ready on the 25th of the ensuing January, to-contain the remate- 
ing Plates and Text with Title, Contents, &c. ; also directions for 
biuding and making a large and handsome volume. 


TREDGOLD onthe STEAM ENGINE, Part 
































II. price 2s, 6d. (MARINE ENGINES). The January Part will 
be ready on the 2éth inst. This division of the Work will now 
proceed regularly each succeeding month, to contain some of the 
best and most recent examples of Mr. Robert Napier, Mr. John 
Penn, Me Maudslay & Field, &¢., and the most recent exem- 
ples of Sea and River boats and engines of the United States of 
America. These examples are so much in detail as to render any 
other drawings for construction unnecessary. 
ves John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
Vv TEALE’'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 35 35 
Volumes, are published, cach 1s., to be had separately. Lists 
and partioniors ef which may be had on application. The Trade 
supplied upon liberal terms, and any nuimber of Lists may be had 
by them for ditzibution. 
Jotm \ Weale, 59, High He Holborn. 
Rep DIMENTARY TREATISE.—The LAW 
© of CONTRACTS for WORKS and SERVICES. By DAVID 
GIBBONS, Esq., of the Middle Te maple. price ls. Forming one of 
the Volumes of the Series, of which there are ready 35 vols, 
John W eale, 5 59, ‘High Holborn. 
R UDIMENTARY TREATISE.—COT TAGE E 
BUILDING ; or, Tlints for Improving | the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes. By C. BRUC gE 4LEN, Arch. 26 Plates, 
price ls. Forming one of the Volumes of the Series, of which 
there are ready 35 vols, 
ot Ss > Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
R 2 UDIMENT ARY TREATISE.—DICTION- 
ARY of TERMS used in Civil and Naval Architectura, 
Building and Construction, Early and Beclestastical Art, Civil and 
Mechanical FE ngineering, Fine Art, Miming, Surveying, &c. Vo 
I. and If. price 2s. For en two of the Vo Lum es of the Series, of 
which there are rendy i 35 vols. 
John Ww eale, 59, High Llolborn. ; 3) 
2U DIMENTARY TREATISE. — ART of 
MASONLY and STONE CUTTING, with Illustrations of 
Fg Art of Construction. By E. DOBSON, C.E, 2 vols. price 28. 
Forming two of the Volumes of the Series, of which there are 
ready 39 vols. 
John Weale, 59, Iligh Th lborn. 


JPUDIMENTARY TREATISE.—E LEMEN- 











&% TARY TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, for Self-tuition 
and for Schools. By J AMES I: ADDON, M.A., of King’s College. 
Price ls. F rming one of the Volumes of the Series, of which 





there are ready : 35 vols. 


John Weale, 59, Tigh Holborn. 





}DUDIMEN STARY TREATISE. —ELEMEN- 
\% TARY TREATISE op : 7 ANE and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. By JAMI NN, Mathematical Master at 
King’s College. 2 vols. ~ me A. » ming two of the Volumes of 
the Series, of whi cr there are ready 35 vols. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 

JUDIME ba TARY TREATISE, — PRAC- 

\  TICAL ELUCIDATION of TUBULAR BRIDGES, 
GIRDER and WhOU GIT-IRON B RIDGES, x nove particularly 
those of the CONWAY and the BRITANNIA 
BRIDGES of North Wales; with the several valuable Experi 
ments made to determine their Form, Strength, and Efficiency, 
with numerous popular and scientific and descriptive Woodcuts, 
price ls. Forming one of the Volumes of the Series, of which 
there are ready 35 hve. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn 


12 UDIM E NTARY TREATISE. — RUDI- 
& MENTS of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE ; or. an EXPOSL- 
TION of the ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of the SCLENCE 
and the PRACTICAL AP PL le “ATION to NAVAL CONSTRUG- 


2 














TION, compiled for the Use of Beginners, with illustrative En- 
gravings. By J JAMES PE VKE. of H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich, 
Price 1s. Forming one of the Volumes of the Series, of which 














GER mR 


John Weale, 99, High Holborn. 
> BOOK, remodelled and improved for the Year 1890, In 
RCHITECT, BU ILDER, and CONTRAC- 
moranda and Notes for 1450. Morocco tuck, price és. 
MONS by Hexry Epwarp Manynina, M.A. 
Vol. L.—Seventh Edition. 
And. recently, Second Edition, with a Preface, 12. 
the-Fields, May 8, 
ach éd. extra by pos 
YHOU GHTS By H. 8. 
each: also bound in extra morocco cloth, gilt sides, bac yaba 
A Venetian Story by 
3. The PARSONAGE of MORA; or, Life in 
— with Slater’s Shilling 
each. Also, 
5. CHRISTMAS, ITS HISTORY AND 


morocco tuck, price 
TOR’S POCKET-BOOK of PRICES, paid for Labour and 
John Weale, 59 , High Holborn. 
Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Vol. IL.—Fifth Edition. 
PENITENTS and SAINTS. A Sermon 
a3 W ilitam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
on the PO ETS. 
TUCKERMAN. 
and 
edg pes 
GE ORGE SAND, forming the Foied of Slater's Universal Series, 
Dalecarlia by FREDRIKA BREMER, (rendy December 15), 
4, MARRIED and i SINGLE, by T. S. ARTHUR. 
AMUSEMENTS. 





Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamiitoy, Apams & Co, 





there are ready Ra) oats 
{GINEER and CONTRACTOR’S POCKET 
John: Ww eale, 59, Tigh Holborn. 
Materials used in the Construction cf Public Buildings, with Me 
low ready, 8vo, 10s, Gd, VOLUME the FOURTH, of 
Also, 10a. 6d. each, 
Yet 111.—Third Edition. 
Preached in Behnit ing the Magdalen Hospital, at St. George-im- 
SLATE R'S PU oa ICATIONS — CHRISTMAS, 
Author of ‘Characteristics of Literature,’ 
the twelfth of Slater’s Shilling Series, 16mo. green cloth, 
5 sflepant, forming a beautiful Christmas and New Year's 
Gift 
2, USCOQUE. 
16mo. crimson cloth, gilt, 1s. each. 
forming the 9th of Bremer’s meee in One Shilling Volumes, 
Number Six of Slater's Home Library. 12mo. fancy cover, 6d. 
London : George Slater, 252, Strand, 
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EDeTER's ROYAL RED BOOK; 
COURT and FASHIONABLE KEGISTER for 1850, 
with consitenabla additions, and cerrected to the present time. 
Ww r & Co., Stationers, 60, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published. cloth. price 2a. ¢ é acer 
‘THE ENGLISH GENTLE MAN, His Princi- 
ciples, His Feelings, His Manners, His Pursuits. 

“The object of the first of the four essays is to form the principles 
of aamienes on a Christian standard. In the other three sub- 
jects, of feelings, manners, and maanaiie, the views though strict 
are Y more worldly kind.”— 

“ We like him so well. aato wish we ‘may meet with many such.” 


esiaatic. 
George Bell, 185, Fleet-street. 








Now reody. Vol. LI. royal Svo. cloth boards, price 258. dedicated 
vy permission to His Royal Highness ‘Prince Albert 
THE ROYAL PHRASE OLOGICAL 

renee DICTIONARY yp J.C. Ti x VER, French 
Master, Eton College. French-E = .4 Part. Vol. I. containing 
the Eagle French Part, may be had of all Bocksellers. 
ul: au & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho- square, 


In 1 thick vol. cloth lettered, price 1 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS, 

containing several NEW MODES of ATTACK and DE- 
FENCE, particularly in the GAMBITS. To which are added, 
Twenty-live NEW PRUBLEMS on Diagrams. By W. LEWIS. 
ly, seen 3, Royal Exchange-b ee ernhill. 

is day, 18. boards, 1s. 64, cloth 

AMES’ s "ONE IN A THOUSAND. 

PAKLOUR —" Vol XXXV. 


THE GIPSY. ‘By the same Author. 
Simms & M‘ jamie, 12, Paternoster-row, London, and Donegal- 
street, Belfos 


Just rer inimperial 8vo. handsomely bound, 
HE W of the BIBLE: Eighteen 
Portraits of Scripture Characters, engraved from Drawings 
by G. Staal; with illustrative Letter-press. Forming a Second 
Series « of ‘ The Bible Gallery.’ 
Price One Guinea; or with the Plates hizhly coloured, 42s. 
David Bogue, Fleet- -street. 


HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. 
Now ready, elegantly bound, price 213. 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1850; with Twelve 
highly-finished Engravings. Edited by "the C OUNTESS OF 
BLESSiNGTON ; assisted by the most Fashionable Writers of 
the day. 

“*The Keepsake’ has lost none of its claims to the attention of 
those who, at the approaching festive season, may intend by such 
a token, to renew the pledge of fr ‘ieudship or give tangible expres- 
sion to still tenderer sentiments.”—Patru 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S. 

Now ready, in 4to. beautifully bound, 21s. coloured Plates, 42s. 

TY}HE COURT — M: Fourteen Portraits of 
the Female Srtspoomer, 0 Artists, from 

Drawings by JOHN HA oie ft Biographical Notices. 

“Mr. Hayter, the well:3 known painter, has succeeded in in- 
ducing a very choice circle of aristocratic beauty to assemble round 
his easel, and the publisher has been no less fortunate in con- 
werting Mr. Hayter’s isolated memorials into a chs arming collection 
‘of portraits.”—Morning Chronicle. 

vid Bogue, Fleet-street. 


THE FAVOURITE PRESENT FOR BOYS. 
Just published, embellished with several hundred engravings on 
new binding, price ss. 
\HE BOY'S OWN BOO K: a complete 
Encyclo) iia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and 
Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly en- 
larged, with “the addition of many Engraviugs, beautifully orna- 
mented with gold borders. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED. 
ss as a Reward Book. 
] ished, price One Shilling. 
HURC! iH CA TECHISM and ORDER 
of CONFIRMATION. Illustrated with numerous beau- 
tiful Engravings on pet: Cover priuted in Gold. 
wid Bogue, Fleet-strect. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK,. 
Wow ready, with nny. coloured F wantiaplons, and numerous other 
ustrations, price 28. 
*HE COMIC ALMANACK and DIARY 
eee) nee Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘ The 
lague of Life ;’ and Illustrated by GEURGE CRUILK- 
___ David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


AMUSEMENTS OF SOCIETY. 
NEW WORK BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
ys 
ASaixe CHARADES. or DEEDS not 
— woes, \ pags it ee J G4un mae: a long Evening 
r tle 2 ‘i 
MAYHEW. Illustrated by H.G HINE, -2 8° BROTHERS 
Also, in cloth, gilt edges, price 2a, 
Young Lady's Oracle, a Fireside Amusement for 


Chris 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN BURNET. 
Just published, in demy 4 4to, with 12 Illustrations, 21, 
oF TRAIT PAINTING. Practical Hints on 
rtrait Painting. Illustrated by Ex 1 
Works of Vandyke and other Masters. "3 By SOLS BURN iT. 
‘Author of * Letters on Landscape Painting, * Rembrandt and his 


Works,’ &c. &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet-strect. 


A GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In a few days, new whey vit with eientions by 
Jruiksha: 


HE PENTAMERONE, or the STORY of 
ATORIES. Ban for the Little Ones. By GIAMBATTISTA 

: " 
PAYLOR. Second Edition, carefully rev rised. neeeenmenres 


‘ a Pentamerone’ of Basile [ consider the most curious, the 
and in some points of view the most valuable cal- 





























Healy ready, q ay 8vo. ro. with, Etehed ‘Frontispiece by Wehnert, 
pgravings 
QABRIN v AE CO ROLLA A “Volume of Classical 
\ Translations, with Original Compositions, contributed by 
Gentlemen educated at Shrewsbury School. 

Among the Coutributors are the Head Masters of Shrewsbury, 
Stamford, Kepton, and Birmingham Schools; Andrew wson, 
Fisq. late M.P.;_ the Kev. R. Shilleto, Cambridge; the Rev. T. 8. 
y) ng ay ; J. Riddell Esq. Fellow of Balio Coll 2, Oxfor : 

the Kev. E. M. odgson, Esq., H. A. J. Munro, Esq., 
W. G. Clark, hg u.3. of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
many other distinguished Scholars from both Universities. 

The Work is aie by three of the bey ant Contributors. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-st 


This day, 2nd edit. sevised, 28. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
YHE AR of CONVERSATION. By Capt. 
ORLAN a SABERTASH. 
“Though conversation, in its better part, 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil. *—C OWPER. 
London : ¥. Bosworth, 21 5, Regent- street. 
BRITANNIA AND CONWAY pee BRIDGES. 
Just published, price One Shiilin 
TRU THS and TUBES on SELF “SUP PPORT- 
ING PRINCIPLES: a few Words in reply to the Author 
of * High-ways and Dry-ways.’ By TH 
London: Longman, Brown, Green 
Simms & Dinham. 
ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Elegantly printed, in post 8vo. (with a gl and Portrait of the 


uthor), price 10s. a 
~ ACRED LLEGORIES 
Contents : —The Shadow of the Cross; 


The Distant sa ay 
The Old Man’s Home; and The King’s Messeng ers. By the I 
a ADAMS, A.M., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxfore 


_Riv ingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Any of the foregoing Allegories may be had separately (with 
ornamental floriated border), price 23. 6d. 


10M AS FAIRBA ALRN. 











NEW EDITIONS 


SCOTTIS! 


Qa 7 
oy Hf vat 
Woo D&C 0., 
12, WareriLoo Prace, EpinpurGH, AND 
42, Bucuanan Street, Guascow. 
LONDON: J. A. NOVELLO, DEAN STRI 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CHAPPELL, 201, 
anv SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Wen 
we 
546, 


Now Completed, 
Fa) kit 
WOOD'S EDITIC! 
VTLAY! 
OF THE SONGS GF SSOTLAND. 

Edited by Geo. Farquaar Grauan, Author 
the Article “ Music” in the Seventh Editic 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in eloth, 
21s., Morocco, gilt edges, 25s., or separately, 7s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate 
Pianoforte Accompaniments ; the whole illustrated 
with Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notices. 


at 
ORAIN RA H-ALBAIE; 

A COLLECTION of GAELIC SONGS, with 
GAELIC and ENGLISH WORDS. By Dexia, 
and others. The Pianoforte Aceompaniment Ar- 
ranged and Revised by Fintay Dun, Price 15s, 


THE DANCE MUSIC OF SSOTLAND, 

In Four Books, 5s. each, or complete in cloth, 
lds. Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. ‘I’. Sv- 
RENNE. Being a complete Collection of all the best 
Reels and Strathspeys. 


Do., as PIANOFORTE DULBTS. 
Three Books, 5s. each. 


SLOW SCOTTISH AIRS 


Containing the whole of the most admired Airs, 
arranged by F. Beaumont. In Five Books, 4s. 
each, or in Twenty-five Numbers, at 1s. each, or 
the whole handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s. 


Do., as PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
One Book, 4s. 


SCOTTISH AIRS FOR VIOLIN. 


DAVIE’S CALEDONIAN REPOSITORY of 
the most Favourite Scottish Airs, Mar 
Strathspeys, Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes. Fonr Books, 





ost amusing, 
lection of Fairy Tales in any Janguage.”—TxansLaton. 
David e, Fleet-street. 


4s, each. 





BEARDS BIBLICAL ATLAS, BOUND AND May 
COLOURED, ay 6d. 


BIBLICAL ATLAS. comprising Tap 


A RECENT Discoveries, with a brief Geographical | 
tion and a complete Sorip: ural Gazetteer; d 
AND OTHER SCH : Sesigned for SUSDit 
he Maps are exce! ent, ‘the Gazetteer at once f. 
and the introductory remarks perspicuous and intellignnds nucle, 
tN 
___ Simpkin, Marshall & Co. onconformia, 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS, 
Just published. in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 13, cloth, 
T# —E HISTORY and RELIGION of the 
HEBREW PEOPLE, from the Origin of the Natio 
Time of Christ. Forming Vol. If. of * Sacred Annals. m tothe 
searches into the History and Keligion of Mank kind.’ By y GEORGE 
SMITH, F.A.S.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Britain and Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, of 
7 Archwological ' Society, &c. ; Author of ‘ Perilous Times” an the 
he “ of Ancient Britain. 


y the same Author, crown Syo. price 108, Fa 
SACRE D ANNALS, Vol. ne Patriareh 
Age, — She a - os Death of Isa c. 
*x* Each Volume of this Work is couline te itself, 
had separately. and may 
ondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 


THE OMBROLOGICAL ALMAN NAC hay 
had from 700 to 1,000 facts annually correctly caley 

to Weather, without including night =a po for 1350, its eleventh 
year ; its superiority to all its predece nd its being caleulana 
by a gentleman of independent fortune, whe can have no object 
the publication but the advancement of a most useful and - 
esting science,and who hopes for worthy competition among bij 
cotemporaries, invites the inspection of all who wish to ee 
best opinion extant of the weather, and the perusal of an - 
the subject accompanying the Almanac, carefully and plainly d 
duced from physiological principles, and by success proved toh 
the only true theory, subject to future improvement, on the we. 
ther, and suggests that when ephemerides of all the’ planets, n. 
cently or yet to be discovered, are published by Astronomen, 
perfection in calculation wiil not be impossible. Price Oy 
Shilling. 





Walkers, 196, Strand. _ 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
‘THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE Asstp. 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains “ee of any descriptiq 
involving the contingency of human 

Prospectuses andevery information may be had on applicatia. 
at the Otlice, 17, New Bridge-street, Blacktriar 


a CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFIT, 
cr Y OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament, 
The next annual investigation of the aff ee of this Compay 
will take place on the 20th of January 1550 ; and Policies of te 
participating class opened on or before that date will be entitled 
the Bonus then to be “< lared. 
By order of the Board, 
HUGH BREMNER, Secretary. 
Office in _ Office in London, 120, Pall Mail. 





BREITANNI A LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of "Parliamet 
(4th Vict. cap. LX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefited 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usualy 
offered to the Public. 

The ample Subseribed Capital, together with the large ander 
tinually aoa Fund, es umulated from the Premiums en 
wards of 8,000 Policies, aff. complete Security, to the Ai 
whilst the ms agnitude of the Company’s transactions has 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to 2 olicy holders, as will 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exter 
sive 'ables which have been computed with great care and labo, 
expressly for the use of this Institution. 

PETER MORRI Resident Director. 


peer RIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN), 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 182, 


Chairman—John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charies Cave, Esq. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are ass 
every fifth year, upon a plan peculiarly adv nt 
who iusure at an early period of lite. The next Division will tak 
place in 1851, and will extend to Policies now being e 

The Profits added to many of the oldest Policies are suflicient i; 
extinguish all the future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium from commeneccment may rewait 
on credit, by which 1,500/, may be insured on payment of a Pre 
mium for 1,06 

The annual Income of the Company exceeds 100,000, and th 
sum paid in Claims from the commencement 750.0001. 

Insurances without participation in Profits are granted at» 
duced Premiums. 

Prospectuses and farther information may be had at the (hid 

Office, as above; at the Braneh Office, 16, Pall Mall, or of th 
Agents. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


GLOBE INSURANCE 
Pall Mall ont Conn Cornhill, London, 


Edward Goldsmid, oo? Chairme an, 
William Tite, Esq. ¥. B.S. rx ity-Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. reasurer, 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield eae Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. | | William Phillimore, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. | W. H.C. Le ng Esq. MP. 
Jas. Wm. Freshfield, Esq. 72 S.} Robt Saunder: 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. 3'| Se Walter Stirling, Sart. 
Robert ee thorn, Esq. Wm. - Thompson, Esq. Ald. MP. 
John H n, Esq | Henry J. Wheeler, 
Richard “ant wate Pains, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. njamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1803, for Fire and. Life! insurance and Annuities 
of R and Life C 


med to Policies 





" CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent § 
the an premiums receive 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, po Joint Lives, 
on the contingency of one life surviving another. » 
Insurances for short or limited periods 7 be effected st 
— rates,and with the least practicable dela: 
ire Policies due at Christmas must be paid, on or before 
oth ‘Of. January. 


By o1 Board), 
London, FN SHARLES DENHAM, Secret 
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ONUS NOT ICE.—PROPOSALS made to the 
B SCUTTISH WLDOWS* FUND and LIFE ASSURANCE 
Y on the Participation Class, and completed previous to 
xB) of the books for the year ending 3ist of December cur- 
. shave she advantage of a full yeas ar’s Cop oe Downes beyoud 
ining the Society at a later 

heer y members join TN MACK ENZIB. 
Agent: Hu ey ie Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings. 


WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSU- 
QeortisH WIT Founded a.p. 1815, and Constituted by 


set of Parliament, for Assurance on the Lives of healthy persons 
sat station or profession, wheresover resident. 


anager. 





President 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.T. 


1 The Suins Assured, with Additions, now amount to upwards of 
uw. 
merccumulated Fund now amounts to upwards of 2, 07 0,0002, 
The Annual Revenue now amounts to upwards of 300.0001, 
4 By the last Annual Report, the deaths and relative cla <d were 
P in the ratio of only 534 per cent. of what might have t een 
expected according to the! Tables upon which the Society's 
jeulatious are based. 
. The Amount of Assurances ar during the last twelve 
vears have been on an average upwards of llaif a Million 
ling annually. r 
HE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


Prospectuses and every information may be readily obtained on 
sation atthe Head Office, or any of the Society's Agencies. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 
heap Orrice, 5, St. Andrew- -square, 
Edinburgh, November, 1829, 
Oprice IN Loxpvon. No. 4, Royal 
Exchange Buildings. 
HUGH M*KEAN, Agent. 
UNDER TUE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJEsTY THE QUEEN, 
COCIETY FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
) ON LIVES. 
mE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY. 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S, R.E, Chairman, 
Janes Frederie< Nugent Daniell, Esq. ‘Deputy- Chatrman, 
l the Kight Hon. Sir G. Major-Gen. Tayl = B. E.LC.8, 
ow ata a. Major: Gen. Edw. ¥ Vynyard, CB 
ti Sir J. Cockburn, Bt.! Major-Gen. Arnold, K:t 


Archibald Hair, } 
Thos. Bradford; G.C.B.' Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
GCH. 
jorGen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.IL.G. 





Wm. Chard, Navy Agent. 
Wilbraham T: ~- hy Esq. 
Maj r-Gen. tir John Rolt, 


c.B. 


‘4en, Sir John Gardiner, | 
ch "| Major F. 8. Sotheby, 
yor Gen, Sir lew D. Ross, E.LC 
CB Major- om: Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B. 
Captain William Cuppage, R.N 
Captain Michael Quin, R.N, 
Bankers— Messrs. C outts & Co. 59, Strand. 
Physic'an—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.8. 
i—John > treet, Lineolu’s Inn-fields. 
Solicitor—K« Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Acttary—Jolin Finiuison, beq. the Gove rninent Calculator, and 
President of the Institute of Actuaries. 
are granted upon the lives of persons in every vre- 
sion and sts aioe in life, and for every part of the world, v 
heexception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tre 
The.rates of preuiiums are co ustructed upon sound princip nles 
ih reference te every colony ; and, by payment of a mederate 
n to the home premiu in ease of increase of risk, pe 
office _may ige from one climate to anvther, 


sir George Back, R.N 
TRS 


of t 4 rofits are dividec he Assured. 
Je See it fi ARTW Right 3 ELL, Scereta 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
™ Right Hon. ry LORD MAYOR, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. ardes Esq. hery a. Ald. M.P. 
Willia:n Banbur ye 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
b Esq. Lewis Posoek, Esa. 
Audit Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Es 
Physician—Dr. J eaiireson, 2, F 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fre a 
Consulting Actuary—Protessor Hall. oi A. “of 
Sanding Counsd—sir John Romiily, 
Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 


, Esq. : 


King’s © ollege. 
M. P. Solicitor-General. 
19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
he security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter ot a 
illion, and an income approaching 7¢,v00l, a year, arising from 
he issue of 6,500 policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
“per cent. of the profits on this. branch (after payment of five 
iy premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
ther added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
Aooual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
irantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
here the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
“rlain gum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


Preminms to Assure £100 | 
Ey = ——————— 


ba 





Whole Term. 

Seven Years. {With Profits.| Without Profits, 
£019 1 £1 15 10 
or Ss & 


One Year. 





| £111 10 
207 
| 21410 
4011 
6 010 
may remain on credit 
ua debt gpon the P isk of the Premium may remain for life 
“ = hp te Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


paid + — mouth after proofs have been approved, 


‘ame pppreved cooueity. 
‘ wien! ors a we B 


8 
8 
0 
1 


169 | 3 : 7 
119 10 4 8 
4 317 0 $12 9 | 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium 
Tseven years, or one. 


day at Throgmorton-street at 
BATES, Resident Director. 





ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
ANCE COMPANY, Established at York 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, — giving an immediate 
sommes in lieu ofa prospective and unceriain 
he Premiums for Female lives ave oben on materially reduced, 
Pire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 


ondon Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12. Wellington-strect, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, Y ork. 


(Cou NTY FIRE OFF ICE, 50, Regent- street, 
Established 1806, 





-INSUR- |/ 


four holes, 


It is respectfully sess to parties holding policies in this office, | 


the renewals of which fall due at Christmas,thatthe same should be 
— on or before the 9th of January. The poets are lying at the 
iead office, and in the hands of the several Agen 

The terms of the County Fire Office are hi only rae antageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
personally, or by 


who are appointe in all the principal towns of the United King- 
JOUN A. BEAUMONT, 


dom. 

p™PRov EMEN ‘TS IN 
invites gentlemen toi inspect his improvements in the make of 

Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEE 

with elegance and extreme sim 

description of Coat, Piain or 

Habits. The PA 


Feerinental 
TENT DOUBLE-FKONTED OVER-COA 

forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.— 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 





Grey Goose Feathers, 1%. per Ib. 
Bed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 


{EAL & SONS’ present Prices are:— 


. ad 

ai iittala tel el 9 8 
Grey Goose. san. White ditto ...... - 
Foreign ditto: re 6 Best Dantzic ditto ........ 

Purified by Stea 2m and warranted sweet and free from dust. 

Heat & Sons’ List of Bedding, —s full particulars of 

weights, sizes. and prices, sent free 

Factory, 196. TOTTENHA M-COU Re! ROAD, 


Hes ixuetz os C QO., 
THE PATENTEES, 
beg respectfully to intimate to their friends and the public 
generally, that they nome added to their extensive assortment of 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
an cote variety of 
SILV x GIL T, and 


PRODUCTI 
in the ee class of Art, 


u 

SIDEBOARD, TABLE AND OTHER PLATE, 
BU Sts, VASES, AND BAS-KELIEFS. 
Also Fig ed from —F > a 
and from the Des 

EMINENT MODE RN ARTISTS. 
vhole of the above Articles are manufactured by 
KINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
re being to produce and perpetuate. at the lowest possib le 


Best med ee 


ON DOD 





and 


Thew 
Messrs. 
their des 


| cost, the best examples of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit to their 


Establishment will amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 


22, Kezent- “anaes aad of Jermyn-strect, } 
45, Moorgate-stree' : London. 
M: nufactory, Noha. street, Birmingham. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices seut free. 


RAFTETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
aS TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Toott 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua) 
and extraordinary mapner, and is famous forthe hairs noteoming 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, 2 incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russi: ~ 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved — ated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
C sur prisiz successful manner. The genuine 
with its pre served valuable properties of absorp- 
. end durability, by means of direct ix nportations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury se genuine Smyrne Sponge. 
Only at we SD ALFE, BINGLEY Co.’s Sele Establishment, 
30 n, Oxford-street, one door from Hatles str 
Caution. pone re of the words “ From Me = alfe’s” adopted by 
some houses 


I [ ORIZON TAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 

don, opposite the Menk. Price, in silver cases, 31. 10s, each ; or in 
gold cases, six ineas each. These watches are accurate and 
durable, the horizontal escapement being pec euliarly suited to com- 
bine these important requisites. They are jewel lied in four holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound, “A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with each. 

NHRISTMAS PRESENTS,—B. Savory has 

/ devoted a Show-room to Papier MAché His Stock of 
Papier Maché and Pearl Enamel Articles is now more elegant 
and comprehensive than ever, 
to wonderful perfection, cor mg z of rich combinations of white 
and tinted Pearl, cold, fi 8, and colours, &c. 
articles is great: Table Inkstands~ Folio and Note-size Bl 
Cases— Stationesy Jases (forming a desk)—Albums—Retic , 
Toilet and Jewel Cases—Knitting Boxes, as low as 10s, ¢ a 
Trays and Baskets—Tea Caddies—Hand-sereens—Souvenir T ab- 
lets. The prices of Papier MAché articles commence as low as 
10s, 6d., 128. 6d., 168. 6d. ; for 218. a very handsome article can be 
purchased.— The Pearl E namel Glass elegancies are as rich as art 
can make them, and form splendid presents. Papier Maché Tea 
Trays separate or in sets ; and most elegant Drawing-room Tables, 
21., 22. 108., and 32 each:—BELLAMY SAVORY, British Paper 
Warehor ‘arehouse, 46, ( . 46, Cornhill, London. | 





ost, to the head office, or to any of its Agents | 
Managing Director. } 


DRESS. — J. Stove 


=V E combines utility | 
ity :—it can be applied to every | 
also to Li os whys TUE | 


and sickness duri _ 


»st, On a elation to their | 


| approbation of 1. 


| Drs. Ure, Harvey, 


| ner in which their health has been restored by this us 


| medicine, inconvenier 


‘OAST FOR CHRISTMAS.—* All 


round Saint Paul's, not forgetting * Number One ! 


F riends 


| DEX T’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLUCKS, 


—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the vublic an 
inspection of his extensive STUCK of WATCHES — CL OCK8, 
— racing all the late modern improvements, at t most econo- 

a. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials. jowsees 

uineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 16 


guineas, Yout ns’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 


| stantial and poourates going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 


6 guineas.— E JENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


GEASON ABLE FESTIVITIES.—At this festive 

peries of the year, when Srionfie and lovers assemble at the 
social board, or join in the maz the Eonee. a more than usual 
anxiety 1s created for PE KSON AL ATTRACTION, andthe fol- 
lowing un rivalled discoveries for the Toilet are called into increased 


requisition, name! 

ROWLANDS* MACASSAR OIL, 
for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair, 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair and blooming, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 
for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth. 
be Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 





a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or ee cod | appreciation by Rank aud Fashion, with the well-known infallible 


efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and 


—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- render them a peculiarly Elegant and Seasonable. Present. 


jeware of Spurious a —The only Genuine of each bears 
the name of ** KOWLAN Ds’” preceding that of the article op the 
wrapper or label, with their signature at the foot, in red ink, thus— 
A, KOWLAND & SONS. 
Sold by them at 20, Ilatton-garden, London. e*4 by roepectable 
Chem1sts and Perfumers, 


"QO MORE PILLS, nor any other 


4 Dyspepsia (indigestion), 





Drugs. — 
constipation, diarrhea, nausea 
pregnancy or et sea, acidity, heartburn, flatu- 
lency, distention emorrhoidal affections, nervous, bilious and 
liver complaints, palpitation of the heart, cramps, spasms, de 
pone of the kidneys aud bladder, cough, “asthma, dropey, conehtin, 
consumption, debility, paralysis, depression of spirits, &c., are 
stug ry — permanentiy removed by DU BARRY’S REVA- 
L TA tARICA FOOD, without inconvenience, medicine or 
expense, . it saves other more costly remedies. It has the highest 
d urt de Decies ; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Ma »r-General Thomas King, Captain 
yen Andrews, B.N.; William 
College, Cambridge ; the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, coroner of Bolton ; $ 
Shortland. ail many well-known individuals, 
who have sent the discoverers and importers. Du Barry & Co. 127, 
New Bond-street, London, testimonials of the extraordinary man- 
ul and 
economical diet, after all other remedies had been tried in vain for 
many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. A full report of 
numerous important cases, practic uly illustrating the restoration, 
health to the most enfecbled and shattered constitutions without 
e, ¥ expense, will be forwarded by Messrs, 
. New Bond street, London, free of postage, on 


Hunt, Esq. Barr 
Charles Kerr, Wi 


Du Barry & €o. 


| receipt of two letter stam 


| Within 
| square; 


| riage free), to any 


Agents in London: Hedecs & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; 
num, Ms son & Co, 182, hammer Voy am to Her Majesty the 
Queen ; rtley & Henbury, 6 5 r Baker-street; Archbutt & 
Co. 25, M nbe-sireet, Belgrave ao and also to be obtained 
at 6a, ¢ urch-strect ; 4, Cheapside ; 49, Bishopgate-street 
09 and 451, Strand; 1, St. Martin’s-place, Tratelgar- 
. 147, 150 and oro. Oxford: street ; and of Barclay, Sanger, 
Sutton, Edy wards, and all process, chemists and booksellers in the 
kingdom. In canisters, at 4s. 6d, 4)b. at 1s, 101b. at 228. ; super 

refined quality, 8. 5 ii Ds. ; 8 Ib. and 101b. canisters 
ean led by Du Barry & Co, on receipt of Post-office orders (car- 
town or railway station connected by rail with 


Fort- 


| London.—DU BARRY & ~ 127, New Bond-street, London. 


| George Ll. J 


Extract’ 


Theorvamenting has been brought | 


The variety of | 


r ‘RE TEETH.—A very curious invention oie | 


cted with Dental Surgery has been introduced by Mr. 
How Ak D, of 17, George-street, Hanover-square. It is > intro- 
duction of an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL LTH, 
tixed without springs,wires.or ligatures. They so perfectly aes ble 
natural teeth, as nocto be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of pect, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve the teeth t a *, and is cua- 
ranteed to restore articulation and ma tion. The —— 

eserves the notice of the scientific, and is of importance to m 

persons ; and those who are interested in it cannot do better t than 
avail themselyes.of Mr. Howard's skill as a dentist. 


no one be impose¢ 
nitation of name. 


B. a COMPLE XION. _—TO THE ‘BADE eB. 
ER THE PATRONAGE OF RO 

YOC ‘KBURN'S ORIENTAL BOT ‘ANICAL 
PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 
g blotches, p mples. freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
ruption of the skin. After one application of the Botanic 

Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a 
derful change will at ence be perceived, and in the Ot a few 
the Complexion will assume a beautiful roseate appenrance. 
The Extract to apply is of a most agreeable nature, and the first 

application wi " 

Prep 


upon by spurious cou:pounds under 


days 


y the sole Proprietors, 

Sarclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, 

London, id. and 48. Gd. cach, with full directions 

for use; also by Kenge. 150, Oxford-street ; Keating, St. lanl’é 

Yhurchyard; Pro 22), Strand; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford, 

; Butler & © * yt Cheapside ; and all ‘other Chemists in the 

Kingdom, 

_ be had also of the Chemists, Cockburn’s celebrated RING- 
iM LOTION, price 2s. 48. and 10s, per bottle. 

opy of a recent testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 


St. James's, London, March 4th, 1849. 
Mies de b 4 Vint mn pres sents her comp) limeuts to Mr. Cockb urn, and 
»st nd the him at the same time, for the complete 
suc ote e« bes at 1 fro m only two bottles of his Botanic E xtract, 
and it was quite the means of removing the eruption on her face 
with which she had be reviously troubled. 


Ww O MEDICINE for the CURE of COUGHS, 
1% ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION, ~ .. Was ever attended 
with such eat and unfailing success as Dr. 

LOCOCK'S PULMONIC W AF ERS 

In every newspaper and publication throughout the kingdom 
may he scen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. 

1 SINGE RS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They haye a pleasant 
taste. Price le. 14d.. 28 Dd., and lls. per box.—Agents: Da Silva & 
Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, Londen, Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Of whom Cy may be had 

DR. LOCOC K’ x erate WAFE R&S, the only Medicine re- 
commended to be ta a vy Ladies. Have no taste of medicine. 

BEWAKE OF IMI: MONS IN THE FORM OF PILLS, 


WEAKNESS of the CHEST and ASTHMA 

eured by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Copy of a declaration 

p by Zeitson, of Nymegen, in Holland, dated 2ith 

» 183 I, the undersigned. declare that I have been per- 

fectly | cured of a weakness of the chest and difficulty of breathing 

by the use of Holloway’s Pills, I had been a sufferer for years. 

and was nnab le to get the least renee from the various remedics L 

i < these inestimable Pil's; and i invite all who 

simile rly afflicted to use the same remedy without delay, 

(Sizwed) C, Zeitson.”"—They may be taken in “all. cases. of. o) 

coughs, recent colds, and asthmatical aftectiona—Sold by all drug- 


| iste: ; aud at Professor Hol loway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 


ndon, 
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DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, &c. &c. 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS OF DEsigy 
AND MANUFACTURE, &c. &e. 
Price Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 





An occasion favourable for New Subscribers to the Ant-JouRNAL is presented by the Commencement of a New Volume with the New Year, 


O the atelier of the ArtisT; to the library of the AMATEUR; to the desk of the SrupENT; to the workshop of the MANUFACTURER ; and to the drawiy 
room table of the ADMIRER OF BeavTiruL ENGRavises, the AkT-JouRNAL is recommended as “a companion and counsellor, at once agreeable and instructive ;” as “bj 
impartially conducted;” as ‘stimulating the manufacturer to the production of excellence, and the public to appreciate his improved works ; and as having worked out yj 
** industry, integrity, and ability,” its high purpose of ‘‘ supplying to Artists, Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information upon all subjects in which they are inty 
ested, and to the public the means of justly ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home and abroad.” 


With the year 1849 commenced the issue in the Ant-JouRNAL of a series of Prints of the highest order of merit, engraved in the Line manner by the most eminent Briti 
Engravers. These consist principally of the Vernon Galiery (each Monthly Part containing two examples), the permission to engrave which was accorded to the Editor by the 
Robert Vernon, Esq., previous to his * proffer” of the collection to the Nation—a permission graciously sanctioned and confirmed by the Trustees of the National Gallery, “Tot 
British School of Art the publication has been a boon of magnitude;” ‘‘ Mr. Vernon’s gift is thus made doubly the property of the people,” * rendering ample Justice to the b 
works of the hest Artists of our country,” and “ aiding the progress of national improvement, by rendering accessible to all classes a source of enjoyment and instruction.” 

To these testimonials may be wdded that of Mr. Vernon, who characterized the Engravings as ‘* most beautifully executed,” and “trusted that when publishe 
they would be appreciated by the Public, and, by their diffusion at so moderate a cost, improve and increase the taste for the productions of our Native Artists.” 


It is not therefore too much to assume that the Axt-JouRNAL is a National Work, aiding the great cause of National Improvement. 


d in the Art-Jouy 


The Volume of the Art-JouRNAL for the year 1849, containing Twenty-four Line Engravings (on Steel) of the Vernon Gallery, Twelve Engravings (on Steel) of Works in Sculp 
above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Four Hundred Pages of Letter-press, may be purchased for the sum of THIRTY SnHiLiines. A few years ago Ten Shillings was 
charge for a single print of the size and character issued in this Journal for as many pence. 

Twenty-four Engravings from the Vernon Gallery are in preparation for the year 1850. These are as follow :— 

PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY 
The Age of Innocence .. « - .. Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A... Joubert, Rebecca at the Well ii we mn «» W._Hilton, R.A, » Rolla 
The Village Festival a - és F. Goodai ie .. Carter. Storm Scene he os oe ee J. Linnell 
The Woodland Gate o oe . ..» W. Collins, R.A, «. ©. Cousen, The Battle of Borodino .. ee os -» G. Jones, R.A. .. oe 
The Scanty Meal ° es “as ‘is J.F. Herring .. mA acker, Country Cousins - * ~ ‘ R. Redgrave, A.R.A.  ., 
The Syrian Maid a és i « H. W. Pickersgill, R.A... Sangste: Crossing the Ford am és os .. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A... 
The Last In = oe we ws W. Mulready, R.A. ‘ A Greek Girl = oe - oe C. L. Eastlake, R.A, én 
Reading the News é* a . Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. The Church of St. Paul at Antwerp D. A 
Venice: The Grand Canal J. M. W. Turner, R.A. .. Lake of Como . ta a Cc. St 
Sir Thomas More os oe os «. J.B. Herbert, R.A. o The Casement 
Rustic Children ao oe oe oe T. Gainsborough, R.A. .. Shaw. 
The Death of the Stag .. “ - .. E. Landseer, K.A, ee 
Youth and Pleasure ee so ° W. Etty, R.A... .. Sharpe. 


. RA, 
Newton, R.A 


The Crown of Hops .. oe on ~. W. F. Witherington, R.A. 
J. Cousen. Arabs dividing Spoil ee ee oe .. Sir W. Allan, K.A, 8: 
Cupid Bound 


Among the Works of Sculpture are the following— 


§ . myth. 
T. Stothard, R.A. +» Whitfield 


The Triumph of Love; by P. MacDowell, R.A. The Graces; by E. H. Baily, R.A 


The Greek Slave; by Hiram Power. Dancing Girl Keposing ; by _W. ‘C. Marshall, A.R.A. 
St. George and the Dragon; by W. Wyon, R.A. Death and Sleep; by M. 8. Watson. 


Of these each Monthly Part, as heretofore, will contain two, together with one work in Sculpture,—original and from some famous British work,—and, usually, about F 
Engravings on Wood,—comprising portraits of British painters and sculptors; Passages from the Poets, examples of the genius and fancy of many eminent artists; models of anti 


beauty ; original designs for manufactures; examples of meritorious objects in manufactured Art, actually executed; and selections from the most useful models or finest works p 
duced in the principal cities of the Continent. 


The Letter-press is contributed by many of the most eminent writers upon Art in England and of the Continent. The large circulation of the Journal enables the Editor to obi 


the best assistance of the pen as of the pencil, so as to exhibit the results of knowledge and experience, and the practicability of improvements, in all matters essential to the Artis 
instructive to the Amateur, profitable to the Manufacturer, and interesting to the Public. 





In order to meet the wishes of those who may require copies of the Engravings, for the portfolio or for framing, it has been resolved to issue A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOB 
IMPRESSIONS On large paper; for these early application will be necessary, as they will be taken only for Subscribers. 
Antists’ Paoors, Two Guineas (of which only 150 will be printed), These will be signed by the Engraver. 
THE PART. 
— «3 LeTTsrEeD Poors, India paper wi ein 
(Of which only 200 will be printed). 


THE PART. 


Proors, before letters, India paper - -— owe 


Pp ° oe 
(Of which only 200 will be printed). 


THE PRICE OF EACH MONTHLY PART OF THE ART-JOURNAL is Half-a-Crown. Each Monthly Part contains Three fine Engravings on Steel, about Fifty Engravings a 
Wood, and Thirty two pages of Letter-press, 


THE ART-JOURNAL—TO ADVERTISERS, There can be no better medium for advertising than the ART-JOURNAL. Its circulation is upwards of Fifteen Thousand Monihij 
It circulates through the best channels of the country. All Advertisements of a questionable character are excluded. The Advertisements are printed on the same paper as the by 
of the work ; and the Advertisements contained therein, are read during the month as articles of interesting intelligence. 





Contents of the Art-Journal for January 1850. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. Engraved, on Steel, by J. Carrer, from the Picture by F. Goopatt, in the Vernon GALLery. 
2. THE SCANTY MEAL. Engraved, on Steel, by E. Hacker, from the Picture by J. F. Herrine, in the Vernon Gaiery. 
3. THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. Engraved, on Steel, by W. Rorre, from the Group in Marble, by P. MacDowext, R.A. 

4, THE DEATH OF CORDELIA. Engraved, on Wood, from a Drawing by J. FranKuiy, 

5. A REMINISCENCE. Engrayed, on Wood, from a Drawing by F. W. Hume. 


Prospects of British Art—The Exposition of 1851. } On the Application of Science to the Fine and Useful Arts, The ¢ Clergetand his Designs. JUustrated. 
Maral Painting in England. By Mrs. Merrifield. Chemistry of Mixed Metal Castings. By Robert Hunt. Letters to an English Lady Amateur. By G. F. Waagen. 
Art-Manufactures in the Classical Epochs. By Dr. E. Braun. Copyright of Desigus, Art in Continental states. 
Sp ens of Or tal Art. By Mrs. Jameson. The Scanty Mea). The Publications of Mr. Alderman Moon. 
Tbe Triumph of Love. Autobiography of P. MacDowell, R.A. The Frescoes of the New Houses of Parliament. Art in the Provinces. 
Portrait of P. MacDowell, R.A. } A Dictionary of Terms in Art. Justrated. Correspondence— Painter's Vehicles. 
Passages from the Poets fThe Death of Cordelia. Pilgrimages to English Shrines. The Grave of Lady Rachel | The Exposition of 1851. 
: s YA Reminiscence, Russell. By Mrs. 8.C. Hall. 7Uwstrated. Minor Topics of the Month. . 
Biography of R. 8. Lauder, R.8.A. On Transitions of Style. By W. Harry Rogers. MWustrated. Reviews of Published Works—Mount tna, Taormina, and 





Publisher, GEORGE VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 
COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE EDITOR MUST BE ADDRESSED TO MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS, 49, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





—) 





Printed by James Howes, of No. 4, New Ormon4-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pub 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, y i ’ 


j Wellington-street North, in the said_county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: 
Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin.—Saturday, December 22, 1849, . " : 





